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RULES 
or 


THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


FOR PROMOTING INDIAN INTERESTS, 


1, Name. The Association shall be called the “ The East India Asso- 


ciation,” to be supported by Annual Subscriptions and Voluntary 
Donations. 


2. Objects and Organization —The Association shall be for the inde- 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generally. As an Jnstitution, 
the Association will, so soon as the funds permit, provide a Library and 
Reading Room, and will always afford Members ot Parliament, and the 
Public generally, information and assistance on all Indian subjects within 
its power. Asa Body, it will receive communications, direct or through 
its Local Committees, on all those questions of local or public interest 
which there are at present no adequate means of bringing to the notice of 
the Public or Legislature. : 


3. The Association shall not take any notice of complaints of 
individuals against the Governments in India or their Civil and 
Military Servants, unless a question of public importance be involved 
therein ; nor will it undertake to act in any matters that can be decided 


by Law Courts, or by Appeal toethe Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


4, Members.—The Association shall consist of Jesident and Non- 
Resident Members. ‘Those residing in the United Kingdom shall be 
called Resident, and all others Non-Resident Members. 
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5. dnnual Meeting —There shall be an Annual Meeting of the 
Association, to be held during the Session of Parliament, Ten Members 
to form a Quorum at all Meetings at the Association. 


6. Prendent and Vice-Presidents,—A President and Vice-Presidenta 
of the Association shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting, and 
the number of the latter may be imereased at the digeretion of the 


Managing Committee. 


7. Sub-Committees and Local Committees —Special Sub-Committees of 
Members, selected on account of their knowledge of the subjects under 
reference, of whom Three shall form a quorum, shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting, to take into consideration all matters referred to the 
Association by the Local Committees and individuals. 


&, The Managing Committe.—At the Annual Meeting a General 
Managing Committee shall be appointed, of whom Four shall form a 
quorum, composed of a Chairman, Six Members, and the Chairman of 
each of the Special Committees, by whom a Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be appointed, and the entive affairs of the Association managed. 


9. Local Committees.—Local Committees shall be appointed in India 
by Local Subseribers, subject to the approval of the General Managing 
Committes ; and the co-operation of independent Local Associations 
in India is invited by the “ Hast India Association.” 


10. Hlection.—After the lst January, 1867, any person desirous of 
becoming a Member of the Association shall be proposed and seconded, 
and after Election by the Managing Committee shall be required to pay 
an Annual Subscription, in advanee, on the Ist of January in each year, 
of One Sovereign or Ten Rapecs. The payment of Ten Sovereigns or 
One hundred Rupees in lieu of Annual Subscription, shall constitute 
Life-Membership. 


N.B.—An additional Annual Swbscription of Five Shillings is 
charged for the Journal of the Association. 


11, The Election of every Member shall be notified to him in writing 
by the Seeretary, who shall tranamit to him, at the same time, a copy of 
the Rules of the Association. 
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12. Subscriptions unpaid on the 1st May in each year involve cessation 
of Membership, subject to appeal tu the General Managing Committee. 


13. Special Meetings.—At the desire of Five Members of the General 
Managing Committee, or on the written requisition of Ten Members 
of the Association, the Secretary shall convene a Special Meeting of the 
Association. 


14, Bye-Laws—The General Managing Committee shall have power 
to make and alter any bye-laws for the management of the Association. 


_ Wb. Alteration of Rules —No addition to or alteration in these Rules 
shall be made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous 
notice being given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 


Suuscriprions and Dowattons can be paid to the Loxpon and WersrMinsTrn 
Bank, St. James's Square, London; Messrs. GninpLay and Co., 55, Parliament 
Street, 8.W.; Messrs. Saurra, Exner, and Co., 45, Pall Mall, §.W.; also to 
Messrs. Groxpiay, Groom, & Co., and Mr. Arnprsren Framsze Moos, Bombay ; 
Messrs. Grinpuay & Co., and Messrs. D. F. Casra & Co., Calcutta ; and to Messrs, 
ArsuTunot & Co., Madras, Crossed Cheques can be sent to the Secretary, by 
whom formal receipts will be returned. Post Office Orders to be payable at the 
Parliament Street Post Office. . 

Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are requested to com- 
municate with the Srcnerany, at the Offices of the Association, 55, Parliament 
Street, S$. W., where a Reading Room is now open for the use of Members. 


The following Brz-Lawe were passed at a Mesting of the Managing Comiittec held on 
Monday, March 16, 1868, and are published for the information of Members. 


1. All Papers proposed to be read before the Association shall be submitted to the 
Managing Committee at least fourteen days prior to the date fixed for their discussion, 
and all Papers accepted to become the property of the Association. 


2. The time allowed for the reading of such Papers shall be limited to forty minutes, 
and the time allowed to cach Memigr, in any discussion thereon, shall be ten 
minutes. e 

3. No second speech on the same subject shall be allowed. 


4. The publication, in the Journal of the Association, of all or any portion of the 
Papers read, and the discussions thereon, shall be vested in the Managing Committee. 
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EVENING MEETING, Torspay, Novemper 26, 1887, 


Tae Ricar Hox. Lorp Lrvepgxn, PresipenT oF THE ASSOCIATION, 
In Tur CHAIR. 


Cuarnman-—Gentlemen, I was very anxious to be present at the first meeting of 
this Society since the recess, as I was present at the last meeting before the recess, I 
am very much pleased to find that there are so many good subjects proposed to us for 
lecturing upon in the present session, and that you have excluded altogether that 
which I was anxious should be avoided, anything likely to bring on party warfare or 
personal reflection, which is a consequence of party warfare. I see that there is a 
notice, which is new to me, for Friday next, relating to the expenses of the Abys- 
sinian War; but I cannot help thinking that that will bea little treading upon 
ticklish ground, which I do hope will be avoided as much as possible. I mention 
this because even upon that subject I shall not be able to occupy the chair, and this 
evening only for a very ehort time, as I feel very deeply interested in, and wish to be 
present at, a debate in the House of Commons. I am afraid that if we embark in 
such intricate matters we shall injure the Society very much indeed. However, I 
think with regard to this evening, a subject has been selected as to which there can 

be no party warfare, viz. The Hindi Marriage Law. I for one consider it a very 
. intricate, but at the same time a very interesting subject. I shall therefore call upon 
my honourable friend, Mr. Bonnerjee, to read the Paper he has prepared on this 
subject. 


REFORM OF THE HINDU MARRIAGE LAWS. 





a 
Wnen India gradually fell into the hands of her present rulers, it was 
found that the people had an infinitude of varieties in their-religion, caste, 
and customs—some very important, others comparatively insignificant. 
There were, however, two main religions which, paradoxical though it 
may appear, both caused and merged most of these varieties, and drew 
No. 1, Vou. IT. B 
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the line of demarcation between the two principal races which were then, 
and are now, to be found in the country—the Hindi and the Mahom- 
medan.! These religions were Hindtism and Mahommedanism, and they 
offered the basis of good government for the conntry in the hands of 
skilful statesmen, The opportunity was not lost. In course of time, 
when it became necessary for the rulers to legislate for the government 
of the country, great difficulties were experienced in the task. A code of 
lawa which would regulate the conduct of both Hindisand Mahommedans 
it was found impossible to devise ; and they hit upon the wisest course before 
them. Unlike their conduct in a neighbouring island, they did not force the 
people to become converts to their religion ; they did not make religion 
a crime, or use its sacred mame as a pretext for spoliation of property. 
Unlike also their predecessors, who had made “the lawsof Mahommed the 
standard of judgment for the Hindds,” they did not make the laws of 
England “the standard of judgment” for either Hindts or Mahommedans. 
They recognised, in practice if not in theory, the belief of the Hindus 
that God has “appointed to each tribe its own faith, and to every sect its 
own religion.”* They allowed both Hindus and Mahommedans to be 
governed by their own laws; and, with the exception of a few beneficial 
reforms, to be hereafter noticed, this wise policy has continued up to, and 
prevails at, the present day. As early as 1772, when the plan proposed 
by Governor-General Warren Hastings for the administration of justice 
in India was adopted, their own laws were expressly reserved to the 
natives, and it was provided that “ Maulavis and Pandits should attend 
the courts to expound the law and assist in passing the decree.” “These 
general reservations,” says Mr. Horave Hayman Wilson,’ “were more 

1 I do not epeak here of the Parsees, for various reasons. In the first place, they 
were concentrated in one part of India only—and that part, though now it is difficult 
to identify it with the present flourlahing Presidency of Bombay, chiefly made ao by 
the energy and pluck of the Parsees themselves, was then an insignificant one—and 
were not scattered, like the Hindis and Mahormmedans, all over the country, 
Secondly, Bombay having come into the possession of the English by way of a gift 
from Spain, remained under the direct control of the Crown for some time, and waa, 


while 60 under the Crown, in no way affeciad by the rule of government introduced 
by the East India Company. And third, when Bombay was handed over to the 
Company, they made special arrangements fur iis government, These arrangements 
lasted a long while, and it was not wutil after their disuppearance that it wag assimi- 
lated to the government of India as established in other parts of the country. 

* Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, London: 1776, p, 4. 


3 Macnaghten’s Hindi and Mahommedan Law, by H. H. Wilson, London: 
21 Edition, 186%, p. 10, 
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precisely defined by the regulation statute as finally modified in 1780, 
when it was enacted that, in all suits regarding inheritances, succession, 
rmatriage, caste, and other religious usages or institutions, the laws of the 
Koran with respect to Mahommedana, and those of the Shastres with 
' respect to Gentoos, should be invariably adhered to.” The same provisions 
accompanied the establishment of the Supreme Court of Caleutta, and 
the Statute enacted that ‘in all disputes between ‘the native inhabitants 
of Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, 
and all matters of contract and dealing between party and party, shall 
. be determined, in the case uf Mabommedans, by the laws and usages of 
Mahommedans, and in the ease of Gentoos, by the laws and usages of 
Gentoos.’ The same clause was introduced into the statutes by which 
the Supreme Courts of Madras and Bombay were instituted. The 
Regulations of the Indian Government were guided by the same principle, 
and Regulation 4 of 1793 prescribes ‘ that in suits regarding succession, 
inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages and institutions, 
the Mahommedan laws with respect to Mahommedans, and the Hindu 
laws with regard to Hindis, shall be considered as the general rules by 
which the Judges are to form their decisions’ This Regulation was 
subsequently extended to the Upper Provinces: it had been previously 
enacted at Madras; at Bombay, Regulation 4 of 1797 was, if possible, 
more comprehensive, securing to Hindi and Mahommedan defendants in 
civil suits the benefit of their own laws regarding ‘ succession to, and 
inheritance of, landed and other property, mortgages, loans, bonds, 
securities, hire, wages, marriage and caste, and every other claim to 
personal or real right and property so far as shall depend upon the point 
of law.’” It will be thus seen that throughout the length and breadth 
of India—so far, that is to suy, as the rule of the English extends in the 
country—the religion, mannera, aud customs of the people have been 
recognized, and the law has respected and upheld them, Not even the 
politicians under the Dalhousie régime—with all their notions of angli- 
cising India, and everything Tnuian, and making her a lesser England 
devoid of all her own characteristic qualities, and only possessing a feeble 
imitation of English institutions unsupported by the energy, the climate, 
the peculiar position which make England what ehe is—could venture to 
improve this policy away. Laws have been made and repealed, re- 
enacted and done away with again; but this fundamental principle of 
English legislation in India still exists, Old courts have given way to 
Ba 
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new courts, recorders and mayors to judges and magistrates, but no 
law was ever thought of which would directly or indirectly interfere with 
the working of this principle. And the same provision for the mainte- 
nance of Hindi law in the case of the Hindiis, and Mahommedan law 
in the case of the Mahommedans, is upheld im the charter constituting 
the Indian High Courta.* 

At the time the English first legislated for the country, both Mahomme- 
danism and Hindwism presented an organised front to any assaults from 
without, and had entire agreement in their ranks, Superstition still 
reigned triumphant; there was not the slightest vestige of the spirit of 
sceptism in the country; and the disagreements and schisms which are 
the natural and inevitable result of inguiry, had not appeared. Hindu- 
ism, in particular, had been undergoing a series of the most virulent and 
bitter persecution for years.- The despised religion of a conquered and 
despised people, it found no respect from the Mahommedan rulera of 
India. It was insulted both openly and in disguise ; its ministers were 
treated with great hardship and injustice ; and, although it was made 
no barrier to the holding of any public office, particularly in the reign of 
Akbér, it brought no end of trouble to its votaries, The natural con- 
sequence of all this persecution was that the Hindus became more and 
more attached to their religion, and in their incessant endeavours for its 
preservation found no time to examine it with any degree of criticiam. 
In fact, they did not examine it at all, and blindly followed and faithfally 
adhered to, and believed in, the doctrines to be found in their religious 
bouks, and taught to them by the Brahmans. Such being the onse, it 
was not difficult to define a Hindi. He was at once known as ona who 
followed the religion of the Hindus, such religion being derived from the 
books az interpreted by the Bribmans. When, therefore, the law 
declared that the laws of the Hinds should govern the Hindtis in 
matters of caste, succession, dc. thers was no difficulty in applying: the 

. law, and there arose no necessity for an interpretation clause defining a 


1 See Articles 18 and 19, whereby it Ss ordained that the law or equity of the 
Supreme Qourta shall be tho law or eqnity of the High Courts in their ordinary 
original elvil juriadiction, In the exercize of their extraordinary original civil 
jurisdiction, the High Courts are to be guided by the law or equity, and rule of good 
conscience, Which would have been applied to the cnsesfalling within such jurisdiction 
by any local court having jurisdiction therein. I have followed the Charter for the 
Bengal High Court. The Chartera for the other High Courts are,I believe, exactly 
the same in their articles and language. 
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Hindi. But now that the whole society of the Hindis has been shattered 
to pleces—when faith has given way to doubts, unity to schism, belief 
in the infallibility of the Brahmans to considering them ignorant and 
meddlesome impostors, the task of saying who is, and who is not, a 
Hindu, has become very difficult, if not impossible. 

There has been growing up in Bengal, and I may safely say all over India, 
a sect of religionista who call themselves Srdfimos. They number in 
their ranks all—at least, a great portion—of the young men of the country, 
and, I believe, are destined to act a most conspicuous and, if I am 
not mistaken, a most beneficial part in the formation of the future 
religion of the country, and in its civilization and well-being. They 
have extracted from the Védds of the ancient Hindtis such tenets as 
uphold the belief in a one living and true God, rejecting all that in any 
way savour of polytheism, idolatry, and all the other articles of faith 
of the great majority of their countrymen who are not Mahommedans, 
Christians, Parsees, or Jews. They rigorously follow their doctrines, and 
80 impatient are they to break away from the customs prevalent amongst 
those in the country who are neither Mahommedans, Christians, Parsees, 
nor Jews, that they have done away with the old ceremonies of marriage, 
and invented new ones in their stead. Several marriages have lately 
taken place under the regulations of this religion, and according to these 
new ceramonies, performed by the prieste of the order. These marriages 
have been followed by issue, or are likely to be so in the majority of the 
eases, and as the question of inheritance and legal status is involved 
in them, it may not be without interest for this Association—anzious, 
as I am sure it is, to promote the general good of India—to inquire 
whether or not these marriages are within the pale and cognisanee of 
any law of the country, and whether or not they could be considered 
valid in the sense of making their issne legitimate and entitled to the 
rights of inheritance im cases of intestacy. 

In the observations I shall deem it my duty to offer towards the 
solution of this momentous problem, I must not be understood to say 
one word against these marriages, ofgheir authors and abettors. Though 
not a Brihmo myself, I trust Tam not imbued with the spirit of perse- 
cution with which such of my countrymen as are not of the sect almost 
invariably regard it. These forget for a time their own differences, or 
at least, with a common ground to act upon, they assail the new-born 
religion with great energy. To stamp out the new sect, they have all 
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united, and are doing their utmost. Fortunately for religious equality 
and free religious inquiry, they have not succeeded in their task, and 
Laincerely hope they never will. My concern with the Brahmos in this 
paper is merely from a legal point of view. I take their existence in 
the country as I find it, I admire their zeal, their patriotism, the 
purity of the lives of their lenders and men, and I respect their beliefs, 
though I may not agree with them. Giving them full liberty to invent 
ceremonies for themselves, and follow and practise them to their heart's 
content, I want to know whether these ceremonies woukl be recog- 
nised by any existing law of the country, when questions involving 
property would be mixed up with them ; and whether it is destrable 
that the ceremonies should be discarded, or the law ao amended as to 
extend its protecting influence over them. Nor must I be taken to 
impugn the matriages, if the conclusion we arrive at be against their legal 
validity, from a moral point of view. There are many acts which are 
morally right, but which the law does not recognise. The legal invalidity 
of matriages in England with a deceased wife's sister ig a notorious 
example. The marriages of the Grabmos may be valid morally, and 
the issue entitled to their right of inheritance, but if the law says that 
the marviages ought to have taken place under such and such # system 
or with such aud euch a ceremony, no amount of pure-mindedness and 
fervent religious seal would make them valid if they contravened the 
law. Furthermore, the questions I have raised must not, or rather 
cannot, be cousidered as between the parties themselves whilst the father 
ig atill alive: I mean, that so far as the maintenance of the wife and her 
children is concerned, the law may possibly compel the husband to pro- 
vide for them suitably to his condition in life. It is in their relationship 
to the world, ezpecially after the death of the father, that the questions 
become important. 

The validity or invalidity of these marriages depands upon the fact of 
their being Hindi, Mahommedan, Christian, Jew, or Parsee marriages. 
These are the only prominent sects ot religioniste in India, and there 
are laws peculiar to each of thene “Phe Mofuesil courts,” indeed, 
“ere courts of conscience, and they determine questions respecting 
the law of foreigners; that is, not Hindi or Mahommedan, bui British 
subjects. Thus in Durand v. Botlard* the succession was governed by 
French law. Joanna Fernandes v.. Domingo de Selon" was a case of 

1 Beng. Sndder Dewany Rep. v. 176. 2 Thid, ii. 227, 
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Portuguese law, and the cases of Aeliel Fer Stafunoos v, Khaja Michael 
Arratoon, Humrus v. Humrus,? dratoon v. dratoon,® Gregory v. Cochrana,t 
related to Armenian Christiang.”* But all these cases were founded 
upon the broad equity, that a foreigner who is not domiciled in a country 
should be governed by the laws of his own country or tribe, as regards 
his testamentary or intestate succession. This principle cannot apply to 
the Brahmos, They are not foreigners in India domiciled in any other 
part of the globe—and therefore do not come under the ruling in theag 
cases, Now it may be safely asserted that these marriages cannot 
possibly be considered either Christian, Mahommedan, Jew, or Parseg 
marriages. The Grahmos do not belong to any of these religions, and I 
fancy they will be the first to repudiate all connexion with them, 
Besides, supposing for the sake of argument that they may be brought 
under any of theee heads, the marriages not having taken place accord. 
ing to the forme laid down by the laws of these sects, they would be 
utterly null and void for all purposes of legal legitimacy. The only 
sect that remains is the Hindi; and we have to consider, first, whether 
the Brahmos are Hindis, and second, whether, even if they are 
Hinds, the marriages have taken place under the forms and accord. 
ing to the tenets of the Hindu religion. The consideration of the 
second question will be materially affected by that of the first, which 
is nothing more nor less than this comprehensive inquiry: who is 
a Hindu ? 

I have mentioned before that the regulations and Acts which reserved 
the Hindi law for the Hinds, and the Mahommedan law for the 
Mahommedans, do not say who is to be considered a Hindi, and who 
a Mahommedan, Subsequent Acts are equally silent on the subject. 
Indeed, it would seem ss if our legislators had savoured of the difficulty 
of a correct interpretation, and had eelfiehly left the judges to determine 
it. I have met with no law which declares that such and auch a 
person is a Hindi or Mahommedan. The only attempt at the sort of 
interpretation clause J am speakin of that was ever made by the Indian 
legislature, from its birth up to te present time, was in the draft “ bill 
to define and amend the law relating to marriage and divorce among 
the Parsees,” introduced by Mr. Anderson into the Governor-General’s 


1 Beng. Sudder Dewany Rep. ii, & 2 Borr. Bombay Rep. ii, 496. z 
1 Beng. Sud, Dew. Rep. vil. 52, # Moore's Ind. Appeal Casea, vill, 275. 
E Abraham 7, Abraham, Moore's Ind. Appeal Cases, ix, 2u4, 
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Council for making laws and regulations. In paragraph 2 of that 
draft bill, it was proposed to enact that “‘' Parsee’ means or applies to 
a person professing the religion of Zoroaster, and domiciled in British 
India ;” but look at the Act! as it has come out of the legislative 
oven, and you will find no trace of this extract of the interpretation 
clause, and you would be just as wise as to who a Parsee is after your 
perusal of the Act as you were before ; that is to say, you may consider 
him a fire-eater, a fire-worshipper, or a sun-worshipper, or anything else 
you like, without offending thd law. The statute law being silent, we 
have “Judge-made law" to resort to for the purpose of continuing our 
search after a Hind. And here, although saveral decisions have been 
pronounced, both by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and 
the Courts in India, the circumstances of the cases giving rise to the 
decisions were s0 different from those that would arise if a Brihmo 
mantriage were contested in a Oourt of Justice, that I am not sure 
whether they could be relied upon as precedents. In the case of Afyna 
Boyee v. Cotaram,* George Arthur Hughes, “an Englishman, had five 
children by two native Hindd women, one of whom was of the Brahman 
caste, a married woman, though living apart from her husband. The 
“five children were brought wp ag Hindtis, and lived together as a joint 
family. Hughes, by his will, devised an estate to the five illegitimate 
children, in equal shares ; and it was held by the Privy Council that the 
illegitimate children were to be considered as Hindiis, and their rights 
governed by that law.”2 It will be remarked that in this ease the 
question did not relate to any other property but what was devised to 
the wlepitimate children by their father, and that it entirely turned upon 
whether thay were to be locked upon aa a joint Hindi family. Even 
with reference to this point, the Privy Council holds that, “ Being children 
of a Christian father, by different Hind mothera, although constituting 
themselves co-parceners in the enjoyment of the property, after the 
manner of a joint Hindd family, yet that the partnership so constituted 
differed from the eco-partnership of q joint Hindi family, as defined by 
the Hindi law ; and that, at the deafh of each son, his lineal heira, repre- 
senting their parent, would be entitled to enter into that partnership.” 
So that this case leaves us exactly where we were before. The most 
important decision on the subject is that on the late case of Abraham 


1 Act 15 of 1865, * Moore's Ind. Appeal Cases, viii, 400, ? [bid, 
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v. diraiam, before the Frivy Council; and their lordships there held 
that the regulations and acts, “So far as they prescribe that the Hindt 
law shall be applied to Hindtis, and the Mahommedan law to Mahom- 
medans, they must be understood to refer to Hindtis and Mahommedans, 
not by birth merely, but by religion also.” The purport of this decision 
is, then, that only bond fide Hindtis are governed by the Hindti law—such 
as are Hints by religion. Are the Brahmos Hindiis by religion? It is 
clear that if they are not, they are without the pale of the Hindi law. 
As regards their social life, with the exception of the new ceremonies 
of marriage that they have invented, the Bréhmos are not in any way 
different from the rest of their countrymen who are neither Christians, 
Mahommedans, Jews, nor Parsees. They live in the same style, eat in 
the same style, dwell together—father, son, grandgon, mother, daughter, 
and daughter-in-law, et hoc genus omme—in the eame way. They burn 
their dead in the seme way, but whether according to the same cere- 
monies I do not Enow, nor do I know whether they perform the usual 
funeral obsequies. In short, they may be said to be like their orthodox 
Hindi countrymen in every particular, except in their articles of creed 
and belief. I am not aware that they have been formally exoommuni- 
cated, but the presumption seems to be against their excommunication, for 
they freely mix with the orthodox Hindus. From these facts it is argued 
by some that the Brahmos must be looked upon as Hindus, and that 
the line separating a person born of Hindi parents, not holding the 
orthodox faith, from another holding such faith, must be excommu- 
nication, There may be force in this argument, but to me it appears 
very fallacious, eapecially if we couple it with the dictum of the Privy 
Council in Alraiam v. Abraham before referred to. The argument 
applied to Europe would sound most funny. An Irish Roman Catholic 
hecomes a Protestant. He does not thereby lose his nationality, nor, if his 
relatives are not bigots, does he cease to reside, or live on friendly 
terms with them, Surely the fact of his kindly imtercouree with his 
former co-religionists would not make him one of their religion. In the 
same way a converted Jew. Welly though he is excluded from the Syna- 
gogue, he does not cut off all communications with his Jewish friends ; 
and it would not be right to call him a Jew by religion. In all these 
eases, and I submit in the case of the Brihmos, it is the religion, and 


1 Moore's Ind. Appeal Cases, ix. 195. I shall have occasion to refer to this case 
hereafter, 
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not the excommunication, which must be the mark of demarcation. 
Now, a religion is very difficult to define, Even the definition given 
ef it by Mr. Stuart Mill in his ertique on “ Auguste Comte, and Posi- 
tivism” is not very clear, and however valuable it may be in the abstract, 
it cannot be said to apply to any established religion. Persons who do 
not believe in the Trinity, under the Christion dispensation, call them- 
selves Christians ; and in the same way the Brihmos, though they reject 
the cardinal points of the Hindu faith, may call themselves Hindus by 
religion. How far their calling themselves Hindus will avail them in 
the eye of the law is another matter. 

Tam sorry I have not got an authorized copy of their faith to state 
without fear of misrepresentation what it is, but it is beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that they do not believe in the Hindi Triad, in 
the divine mission of the Erihmans, and in the distinction of caste 
generally. They do not worship the Spirit of God as it is imported 
into the Hindd idols by the Brdbmans; in short, in all the cardinal 
beliefs of Hindtiism, with the exception of the belief in “a one living 
and true God,” they are at variance with the rest of the Hindus. 

It may be urged that the Brihmos have derived their religion from 
the religious books of the Hindus, and not from traditional Hinddism ; 
that they have adopted thea beliefs which are supposed to have been 
in vogue in India thousands and thousands of years ago; and that 
they are real Hindtis purified from the superstition that has cloven 
itself round the religion. How far this argument is true, Iam not in 
a position to say. But supposing it is well founded, it can have but 
little effect in a Court of Justice, There is such a thing as the estab- 
lished religion of a nation, and Hindtism, as it is practised by the 
preat majority of the Hindts, though it may be superstitions, must be 
taken to be their established religion, The beliefs ot the Brdhmos 
clash against all the standard beliefs of the Hindi religion, as it is 
practised, and they cannot be considered as part and parcel of it, It 
will be in the recollection of most members, that previous to the passing 

of the Act 15 of 1856, the Hindu widews uzed to be doomed to a life of 
perpetual widowhood. An agitation began, and it was then urged that the 
remarriage of Hindi widows was sanctioned by the religion of the Hindus. 
Able pamphlets were written on the subject, and by none so cleverly as 
by the father of the agitation, and though through the constitution of 
the. Council not the father of the Act, at least its great promoter— 
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Pandit Eswra Chandra Vydasigara. The religious books which author- 
ized such re-marriages were freely quoted, and the arguments from these 
books were so overwhelming, that no doubt was left in the minds of 
the intelligent Hindiis that the re-marriage of the widows waa not more 
equitable than it was in strict accordance with Hindi morality and the 
Hindi religion, But this conviction went for nothing. The majority of 
the people were against the remarriage, and in support of their position 
they appealed not alone to the religious books which bore out their views, 
but 'to the established usage of the country also, and this last appeal pre- 
vailed. The consequence was that the Act I have referred to had to be 
passed. It legalizes re-marriage of Hindi widows, and in its preamble 
shows that an enlightened opinion must be legalized before it can operate 
against the received religion of the Hindtis. Here is the preamble :— 
“Whereas, it is known that by the law, as administered in the Civil 
Courts established in the territories in the possession and under the 
government of the East India Company, Hindi widows, with certain 
exceptions, are held to be by reason of their having once married in- 
capable of contracting a second valid marriage, and the offepring of suck 
widows by any second marriage are held to be illegitimate, and incapable 
of inheriting property; and whereas, many Hindus believe that tus 
amputed legal incapacity, althowgh it is im accordance with established 
custom, ig not im accordance with a true tlerpretation of the precepts of 
their religion, and desire that the Courts af Jndia shall no loner prevent 
those Huis who may be so minded from adopting a diferent custom, in 
accordance with the dictates of their own conscience; and whereas, ut oF 
just to relieve all Hindds from this leyal weapactty, of which they 
complain ;"* and that the removal of all legal obstaches to the marriage 
of Hindi widows will tend to the promotion of good morals and the 
public welfare, the Act goes on to enact, that Hindi widow marriages 
should be considered lepal. The analogy I should draw from this 
preamble is that, however valid the position of the Brihmos may be 
as far as the written religion is concerned, their tenets and practices 
being against and in direct contragention of the religion as it is practised 
by the Hindtis, they cannot be considered Hindis by religion, so as 
to be protected in their matrimonial and testamentary and intestate 
affairs by the Hindd law. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the Brdhmos are Hindts by religion as well as by birth, the question 
1 The italies are mine. 
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arises, will it be competent for the Hindi Jaw to recognise the new 
ceremonies of marriage that they have adopted? How it is possible 
for the Hindi law, when it definitely lays down certain ceremonies to 
be performed in order to make marriages valid, to recognise them when 
the ceremonies are not performed, I cannot make out. The Courts 
have been very lenient in upholding marriages, but they would find it 
very difficult to show any leniency in this case, as they must be governed 
by Hindti law, which these marriages have disregarded. 

The case of Catterall y. Catterall; decided by Dr. Lushington, is not 
unimportant to the consideration of the subject before us, In that case, 
it was held that where a statute of New South Wales directed that no 
marriage should be solemnized without certain formalities, but did not 
in express terme render null and void marriages solemnized without 
such formalities, a marriage solemnized in contravention of the Act was 
not invalid. In his judgment, Dr. Lushington says:—‘‘ This being a 
question of nullity of marriage, and consequently having, or possibly 
having, the effect of bastardising issue, and the marriage de facto 
being admitted, the presumption of law is in favour of its validity.”* 
This is no doubt the spirit of English law, but in the case of the 
Braéhmoa it is hardly applicable. Thus, the Hindi law does not 
clearly apply to these religionists, nor, as before mentioned, do the 
laws of the Christians, Mahommedans, Jews, or Parsees, serve them 
any better. 

We have seen that if the Brahmos can show any foreign nationality, 
and then that any foreign law legalizes their marriage, in the Mofuasil 
Courts at least they will find protection. But they have no foreign 
nationality, nor does any foreign law apply to them. In the case of 
Alraham vy. Abrahem, before mentioned, it was necessary for the ap- 
pellants to show that a lex loct existed in India, and that having become 
Christians they should be governed by English law. Sir Roundell 
Palmer, Q.C., arguing for them, says (Moore, ix. 220):—“'The doctrine 
that there is no fex foct in India, is capable of a reductio ad absurdum. 
Persons who have ceased to be Hindys, have a law or they have not, 
Tf they have net, no Court of Justice can adjudicate. If they have a 
law, it must be either the lee Joei or the law of usage. ‘But the law of 

1 Robertgon's Eeclesiastieal Reports, i, 800, 
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usage implies a continuance, and must have had a beginning ; therefore, 
if there is no class similar to themselves, there can be no law of usage, 
and if there be a class, that class must for some time have been without 
a law.” In this case, it was held that there was a der Joci, but that was 
the English law, which, as I have said before, is not applicable to the 
EBrihmos ; and we are therefore left to the other alternative, the law of 
usage. “There is no class similar to the Brahmos,” and therefore, in 
Sir Roundell Palmer's words, “there can be no law of usage.” They 
have thus neither a lex foci nor a law of usage, and must be beyond the 
the pale of all Courts of Justice in matters of succession, As for the 
Hindu law, if the Brahmos are not Hinds, ag I think they are not, 
then Sir Roundell very justly argues in the case before the Privy 
Council, “the Hindi law of inheritance cannot apply to them, for 
such law ts part and parcel of the Hindi religion, and cannot be separated 
From i."1 

Tt may be said that if the Brihmos are not Hindds they come within 
the meaning of the 53lst Section of the Indian Testamentary and 
Intestate Act (Act 10 of 1865), and that that Act applies to them. 
This argument may be well founded, but the Act has nothing to do 
with the validity or invalidity of marriages, 

But there are other, and if not graver, at least equally important 
complications in the Indian marriage laws. The most prominent ones 
are those which arise when a Hindu becomes a Christian and renounces 
his old faith and his old associations, Almost every Hindu who is con- 
verted to Christianity is at the time of his conversion a married man, 
sometimes the father of a family. And this can hardly be otherwise, as 
they marry very early in India, and according to an eminent judge of 
the High Court of Caleutta the father of a would-be convert may detain 
him forcibly at home till he is sixteen years of age, at which age legal 
infancy of a young man ceases to operate. There are hardly twenty young 
men in a hundred, putting the number as high as possible, at the age of 
sixteen, who are not married men ; and Christianity is held in such dread 
in India, that if an unmarried’ young man shows leanings in favour 
of that religion his relatives hasten to bring about his marriage, in the 
hope that the joys of this world, as contributed by matrimony, would cool 
the ardour of the young enthusiast for his salvation in the world to 
come, Now when a perzon becomes a convert to Christianity from 
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Hinduism he becomes an outcast from his fhmily. The Privy Council 
clearly defines his position in Abratam v. Abraham :— 

“What is the position of a member of a Hindfi family who has 
become a convert to Christianity?! He becomes, as their lordships ap- 
prehend, at once severed from the family, and regarded by them as an 
quteast, The tie which bound the family together is, so fur as he is 
concerned, not only loosened, but dissolved. The obligations consequent 
upon and connected with the tie must, as it seems to their lordships, 
be dissolved with it. Their lordships, therefore, are of opinion, that 
upon the conversion of a Hindu to Christianity the Hindi law ceases 
to have any continuing obligatory force upon the convert. He may 
renounce the old law by which he was bound, as he has renounced his 
old religion, or, if he thinka fit, he may abide by the old law, notwith- 
standing he has renounced the old religion. 

“The profession of Christianity releases the convert from the trammels 
of the Hindi law, but it does not of necessity involve any change of 
the rights or relations of the convert in matters with which Christianity 
has no concern, auch as hia rights and interests in, and his powers over 
property. The convert, though not bound as to such matters, either by 
the Hindi law or by any other positive law, may, by bis course of 
conduct after his conversion, have shown by what law he intended to 
be governed as to these matters. He may have done so either by at- 
taching himself to a class which as to these matters has adopted and 
acted upon some particular law, or by having himself observed some 
family usage or custom ; and nothing can surely be more just than that the 
rights and interests in his property, and his powers over it, should be 
governed by the law which he has adopted, or the rules which he has 
observed.” 

Excommunication from caste according to Hindu law, is thus described 
by Sir Thomas Strange in his valuable work on Hindi law :1— 

“ Accompanied with certain ceremonies its effect is to exclude him 
(the onbteast) from all social intercourze, to suspend in him every civil 
function, to disqualify him from allgthe offices and all the charities 
of life ; he is to be deserted by his connexions, who are from the moment 
of sis metinnes attaching upon him to desist from apeaking to him, from 
sitting in his company, from delivering to him any inherited or other 
property, and from every civil or usual attention, as inviting him on the 

1 Btrange’s Hindi Law (4th edit. Madras, 1864}, p. 160. 
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first day of the year, or the like. So that a man under these circum- 
stances,” continues Sir Thomas Strange, “ might as well be dead; which, 
indeed, Hindi law considers him to be, directing oblations to be offered 
to iWfanes, as though he were naturally so.” And be quotes some 
passages from Manu in favour of his views.? It was found that this 
exclusion from caste operated very harshly in matters of inheritance, and 
by Act 21 of 1850, commonly called the Lex Locs Act, it was declared that 
“so much of any law or usage now in force, within the territories subject 
to the East India Company, as inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights 
or property, or may be held any way to impair or affect any right of 
inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste, shall 
eease to be enforced in the Courts of the East India Company, and in 
the Courts established by Royal Charter within the said territories.” 
It will be noticad that this Act does not make any mention of the question 
of marriage. It only enacts that a person, whatever his religion or 
position may be, should not be held to be excluded from inheritance. 
Marriage is left alone, and the question arises, what becomes of the 
marriage of « Hindi when he becomes a convert to Christianity? There 
have been hundreds and hundreds of cages of such conversion, but I do 
not remember having ever met with any decision on the subject. Either 
the wives have become converts too, or the husbands have led a life of 
celibacy in the majority of instances, This state of things might have 
gone on, and the question left unsettled without public attention being 
_ drawn to it, had it not been for the passing of the Act 21 of 1866, 
commonly culled the Native Converts Remarriage Act. This Act em- 
powers Courts of Justice to grant divorces to converted husbands or 
‘wives if, within a certain time appointed by the Act, and after certain 
preliminaries, not necessary to be mentioned here, have been gone through, 
their wives or husbands do not join and live with them. It does not 
say that notwithstanding the conversion of a Hindi his or her marriage 
should remain as valid and binding upon him or her as before. It abruptly 
begins by interpreting the worda* Native Husband,’ frequently used in 
the Act, as “a married man domiciled in British India, who shall have 
completed his sixteenth year, aud shall not be a Christian, Mahommedan, 
1 [This eustom obtains more in Madras than in any other part of India. 
* See Haughton’s edition of Sir William Jones's translation of Manu's Manava 
Dharma Sastre (London, 1825), chap. xi aectiona 183 and 184, 
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or Jew ;” and the words ‘ native wife’ as “a married woman domiciled in 
British India who shall have completed the age of thirteen years, and 
shall not be a Christian, Mahommedan, or Jew.” It in fact makes “ oon- 
fusion worse confounded,” for if it could be proved that on the conversion 
of a Hindi his marriage ties become severed in the same way aa they 
would on his death, then it is mot a little embarrassing to have an Act of 
the lecislature thrust upon you which does not say that the marriage ties 
remain intact, and which takes it for granted that a person is a married 
person who is no such thing. There can be no doubt but that the legis- 
lature wanted to assist people out of a great difficulty. It was right in 
its intention, but it failed to grapple with the real difficulty. It evidently 
proceeded upon the assumption that the marriage of a convert remained 
valid after his conversion ; but even on its own ground it has left many 
open questions. Is the convert who gets his wife through the Act to be 
allowed to marry again in the lifetime of his wife, asa Hindu would? 
Is the wife to be governed by Hindi or English law! Is her own pecu- 
- liar property to be regulated by Hindi law! [If eo, it is not a little 
strange that woman should be forced to come out of a law which is 
synonymous with her religion, and then let that injured law govern her 
in other matters, But it is time we proceeded to consider the question 
I have started: Does the Hindi marriage of a convert to Christianity 
remain binding upon him? 

A Hindi, when he becomes a convert to Christianity, is, as we have 
seen from Sir Thomas Strange’s book, considered by his relatives to be 
civilly, and to all intents and purposes, as far ag they are concerned, 
naturally dead. In the language of the Privy Council judgment in 
Abreham vy, Abraham, “the tie which bound the family together ia so far 
as he is concerned not only loosened but dissolved. Upon the conversion 
of a Hindi to Christianity the Hindi law ceases to have any continuing 
obligatory force upon the convert. The profession of Christianity re- 
leases the convert from the trammels of the Hindi law.” What bind- 
ing obligations can there be upon a person dead and gone? Marriage is 
a Bacrament among the Hinds. It is contracted by a person for buth 
secular and spiritual ends, These two cannot be separated. There are 
duties enjoined upon a married man, which, if he did not perform, he 
would be liable to be excommunicated. When, therefore, he becomes a 
Christian he places himself beyoud the pale of Hinduism altogether ; he 
eannot perform the duties; he defeata the spiritual ends of marriage. 
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If the other party to the contraet chooses to renounce him, what law is 
there which says the marriage cannot be dissolved? True, there is no 
positive law which directly dissolves the marriage ; but to do so it is not 
, necessary that there should be a law. From the very nature of the case 
it is unnecessary, and I am confident that the marriage would be held to 
be dissolved if it were contested in a Court of Justice. ‘There have been 
many cases where wives have given up Hinduism to come and live with 
their husbands ; they have voluntarily revived their former relationship, 
and lived as husbands and wives ; but even in their case I question very 
much if they would be legally declared to be married, and their children 
born subsequent to their conversion held legitimate, without a second 
marriage ceremony, according to Christian rites, being performed. Their 
case would be exactly like a divorced wife and a divorced husband living 
as husband and wife after their divorce in this country ; and such living 
according to English law does not revive the marringe tie, When a 
marriage tie is altogether broken it would not seem to be in the power 
of the married people to resume it again without a fresh marriage. 

There is another consideration which clearly proves to my mind that 
the marriage cannot but be considered dissolved, and that is, the necessity 
that existed for the Lex Loct Act. The Hindi law declared that an out- 
cast should not succeed, and it was acted upon till the Act was passed. 
The Hindi law similarly declares that the marriage of a converted 
Hindt should be dissolved, and there does not aeem to be any round 
why thia injunction should be disregarded. In this case too, I submit, 
an Act of the Legislature is necessary to keep the marriage on foot, 
There is enly one authority—if it can be called an authority at all, for 
it is only an opinion, though of an eminent writer—which says that the 
marriage, wonder the circumstances, is not dissolved, and that is as 
follows :!-— 

“Tn the case of civil death also, the relation of husband and wife iz not 
absolved, for if both of them be so cireumatanced, they are ataull husband and 
wife ;? ifone only, he or she, can jojn the other, either in the degraded 
state (in which case they both are refarded as cimliter mortuue) or after 
being purified by expiation: on the other hand, the person who wus not 
civiliter mortuus can join the other, who is so, sharing his or her fate ; 
and in ‘all of these (latter) three cases the dormant relation is revived, 

1 Vyavastha Darpana, by Sami Chirin Sirkar (Caleutta, 1959), p, 744, 
2 The italics are mine. 
Ho. 1, Vol. U1. a . 
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The circumstance of one of the married couple dying in the state of 
degradation unatoned for, and the other remaining pure at that time, is 
the only one that causes absolute dissolution of their marriage or the 
relation of husband or wife, as then ceases entirely all connexion of 
the deceased with the survivor, who in that case is not to perform 
the deceased's funeral obsequies and to offer periodically and annually 
the oblation of food and libation of water to his or her manes. Thus 
Sankha and Likhita :—‘Of him who has been formally degraded, the 
right of inheritance, the funeral cake, and the libation of water, ars 
extinct.’ The Erahma-purina, too, says: ‘Of degraded persons there 
shall be no cremation, nor faneral sacrifice, nor gathering of their bones,’ * 
It is difficult to understand what the writer means by saying that “ the 
relation of husband and wife ia not absolved, for if both of them be so 
circumstanced they are still hushand and wife.” Suppose that both of 
them are not so circumstunced, theu clearly, according to the writer's 
tenor of argument, the marriage must be considered to be “ absolved.” 
If one of them is a, convertand the other not, the marriage is suspended, 
and a suspension of marriage is clearly against the spirit of Hindi law, 
In eases of crimes which can be expiated by penances there is hordly auy 
suapension of the marriage tie, though other ties are for the time being 
suspended. And Christianity isan inexpiable crime. There have been 
cases where converts after a great many religions sacrifices have been 
received back into Hinduism by their families ; but these reinstallatious 
have not been approved of by the public conscience of the country, and 
the families where they have taken place have had to suffer relivious 
privations. But grant that the marriage ties may be and are suapended, 
we have seen that when both the husband and wife become Christians 
they must be married over again to insure legitimacy for their children. 
What, then, will be the effect of Mr. Maine's Act (21 of 1866)? It 
will only bind conscientious converts, unwilling to tuke advantage of the 
complicated atate of the Jaw. For those who are not so disposed, not- 
withetanding that Mr, Maine intengs to call them “married,” the law 
will be a dead letter. They are usopposell by any law to marry again 
upon abjuring Hinduism, The very fuet of their doing so would absolve 
their marriage, and as divorced men they would have no account: to 
render to any one for their second marriage in the lifetime of the first. 
Even conscientious people would be deterred from taking advantage of 
the Act, fur the process appointed to be gone through before the hua- 
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bands or the wives are recovered is very tedious, and will cause no end 
of delay. People must be very good—indeed, exceptionally so—if they 


' wait two years for the accomplishment of an object, when they have 
' it in their power to gain it at once at their pleasure. .As for love 


promptiog them to seek for their first wives, we may dismiss that con- 
eideration from our minds. In the majority of the Hindi marriages 
there is no love between the partice befure the nuptials are celebrated. 
It is the father of the bridegroom who falls in love with the bride, and 
the father of the bride with the futher of the bridegroom. The young 
people do not see one another till the evening of the marriage. If they are 
married when young they do not see one another once in six monthe—the 
wile remaining with her parents and the husband with his. Add to all 
this the fast, that the majority of the wives possess minds utterly disfigured 
by & superstitions religion, and without set enlightenment, and the 
majority of the young bridegrooms are bristlti.,\with enlightenment, meta- 
physics and social reform, and taking in Cgcialonaat transeendentalizm. 
Then again, when they live together, they do not see one another but 
at nights. The husband goes into his wife’s apartment at about ten o'clock 
at night, and comes back to his own at six o'clock in the morning, like a 
guilty lover, unable and unwilling to gee the light of the suu.! They do not 
eat together. Except in bed, they do not talk together. They have nothing 
jn common, but the accidental cireumstance of their marriage, brought 
about without any active co-operation on their part. What love, then, 
can there exist under the circumstances? If it had not been for the 
religious injunction which compels the wife to bear every calamity her 
husband may inflict upon her, Hindi bousebold would be a second 
pandemonium. As it is, things go on quietly, When the parties get 
older and older, by mutual association, though it be at night, they 
conceive a sort of respect for one another, and when there is issne of 
the marriage, love for it connects the two in a more binding link. 
Such being the case, what sensible man would wait the time appointed 
by the Act, go through an expensive and vexatious litigation, and run 
the risk of losing it in the bargain? Thongh it tock two years to 
pass the Bill into low, and a great deal of controversy beset its path, it 
is one of the worst drawn and least considered Acts of the Goveruor- 
General's Council, bad aa they often are, It does not settle any disputed 
points, and it can serve no good purpose. 
1] must be understood to be referring to the married life of young prople, 
cS 
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There is yet another complication in the Hindi marriage laws which I 
must ask you to permit me to bring forward. This has only lately 
arisen, without any fault on the part of the legislature. It is connected 
with the residence in this country of young Indiana for at least a number — 
of years—a circumstance allowed by every one who has given any~ 
thoughts to India to be fall of the best results for the prosperity and 
well-being of that country. Every one admits that these visits should be 
encouraged, and the Government have even been asked to go to the 
expense of paying for them, both directly and indirectly. In a country 
like India, where the people have hardly any public spirit at all, and are 
mostly extravagant and poor at the same time, Government interference 
in matters which would create and promote publio spirit in the country 
cannot but be beneficial. d one of the first things conducive to 
public spirit is a resident jim thig country, or in any part of Europe 
except Russia and Spaint? ‘Government cannot be too importunately 
asked to provide for more of these visits; for that will be a bright day 
for India, when the streets of this metropolis will be covered with the 
people of India walking harmoniously with the people of the United 
Kingdom. ‘When these people return to their native land, they would 
contribute to the formation of public spirit, with the asgistauce of which | 
the British Government would find it much easier to rule the country 
than without. But bright as the results are which must flow from Indian 
residence in England, it isnot without evils ; and the evils are connected 
with the laws of marriage. It is well known, that when a Hindti visits 
‘this country he loses his-caste, and is excluded from all communion with 
his relatives and friends. When he returns to his country he is a 
stranger there, cut off from all his connexions, If he does not belong to 
the Brahman caste, he may expiate for his loss of caste and be readmitted 
into his former social position. But who, except an idiot or a person 
unworthy of the name of man, would for one moment think of going 
through a lot of degrading ceremonies for the purpose of regaining his 
caste? Who would unlearn all enlightenment, all powers of thought, all 
public spirit which are acquired in this country, and with eyes blindfolded 
go back to his former state of utter mental chaos and darkness}? Who 
would be such a coward as to show to the world that fora degraded 
social position (for all the penances in the world will not take the stigma 
of your loss of caste from you) he would give up his principles—hia self: 
taught principles, and eat bis enlightened life? And if any one did go 
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what ig the usé of his coming over to this country? Enlightenment is 
not so “over head and ears” in love with Europe that she may not 
be made to extend her influence to India. People in India may be 
enlightened and educated without coming over here. They may read the 
same books as when here, read the same newspapers, attend similar 
scientific and literary societies. The object, as I understand it, of coming 
to England is to free oneself from a social bondage which makes one 
forget all one’s ideas ; to acquire a healthier habit of social life; to learn 
the radiments of freedom ; and, above all, to protest against the religion 
and the social customs of his people. Even when people come for mer- 
cantile and educational purposes, they must be taken to have this object 
in their minds. They may not have analysed it ; they may not hold it in 
the language in which I have put it; but from the very nature of Hinduism 
they cannot avoid having this object. Hindiiism banishes from ite com- 
munication all those that cross the seas and live in the land of the 
Jfélochos, and they who do cross the seas must necessarily protest against 
Hinduism, Well, suppose a person after a few years’ residence in this 
country goes back to India, and after expiation is taken back to his 
family, what good does he do? What parpose does he serve? None at 
all. Instead of holding up his enlightenment, his Kurepean enlighten- 
ment, as unassailable and fixed upon a rock, he lets superstition master 
it, and thus confesses the power of darkness over light for all practical 
purposes. He misguides the enthusinam of others who may desire to 
follow in his footsteps, and thus, far from doing any good, he is a positive 
evil, and does no end of mischief. We shall, then, consider the case of the 
person who does not go back to the old family. What are his relations 
with his wife? Does the marringe remain valid? Is he entitled to 
marry again. without availing himself of Mr. Maine's Act? But, first of 
all let us consider his position in this country. Is he a married man? Is 
he prohibited from marrying in England because he haa a wife in India? 

These questions are no doubt full of the gravest difficulties, and at 
one time would have been insolnblg, but since the case of Myde v. Hyde 
and Wooimeansee,’ most of the difficulties have disappeared. This case 
holds, in substance, that a marriage polygamous in its essence is not 
recognised by the Matrimonial Court of England, and is one which will 
repay a careful study. : 

This authority of Sir James-Wilde (by the way, the decision has not 

11, BR. Probate and Divorce Cases, i, 130, | 
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been appealed against) is not the only one in support of the principle 
that polygamous marriages are not recognised in Christendom. The 
late Mr. Justice Story, an American law writer greatly esteemed by 
the English judicial authorities, says :1—* Phe general principle is, that 
between persons sui juris, marriage is to be decided by the law of the 
place where it is celebrated... . - The most prominent, if not the 
only exceptions to the rule, are those marriages invelving polygamy and 
incest... .. Inrespect,.... to marriages involving polygamy and 
incest, Christianity is understood to prohibit polygamy and incest, and 
therefore no Christian country would recognise polygamy or incestuous 
marriages.” I need hardly remind the meeting that Hindi marriages 
are in their essence polygamous, and therefore, according to Sir James 
Wilde, unrevoenised by the Courts in this country. §o far as these 
Courts are concerned, a Hindi married man apart from his wile is a 
bachelor, able to contract marriage according to the laws here. If he 
did contract auch marriage, however seriously he may offend against 
the rules of morality, he will not subject himself to any puuishment 
which it is in the power of secular or ecclesiastical courts to award, 
But in the estimation of bis moral offence, too, we must nof lose 
sight of the peculiar circumstances of his case. Hindiism marries 
him to a woman, or rather a child, before he understands what love is ; 
the ceremony of marriage he does not understand, and he is equally 
ignoraut of his duties as a husband. He no doubt cohabits with his 
wife after her age of puberty, but he is obliged to do so. I have known 
cages where his mother aud other near relatives have positively forced 
nim to sleep in the same hed with his wife. It is not strange to believe 
that the marriage will be consummated under these circumstances. But 
when the young man is freed from his slavery, when he breathes a fresher 
aud freer atmosphere, mixes unreservedly with ladies, is allowed to 
admire the Jatter’s qualifientions, and to sympathize with their thoughts, 
finds out minds most congenial to his own, and is frequently in the 
company of auch minds, is it to he wondered at that he should not be 
such & saint as not to wish to marry his love—mind, love for the first 
time? How many persons have it. in their power to resist themselves 
when placed in this position? The desire would be natural indeed, and 
precipitated by no law forbidding its being carried out. When a new 
marriage is thus contracted, look at the position of the wife in India, 
} Story’s Conflict of Laws, Gth edition (Boston, 1845), p. 168. 
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A widow—nay, worse than a widow, for she will not, I apprehend, come 
within the meaning of the word “widow” in the Widows’ Marriage 
Act m India. Those alone who know the economy of a Hindu family 
Will be able to realize to themselves the position of a Hindii woman 
without a husband. Her life is a burthem so hard to bear, that death 
comes to her ag a dear friend. 

Coming to the case of the men who go back to the country, their 
position is that of outcasts completely beyond the pale of Hinddism. As 
such they stand on # similar footing with converts, and must be governed, 
a0 faring their relationship with Hindiism is concerned, by the same law— 
that is, by no law at all. Converts are better off than they are, for they 
adopt the law of the sect they join. But the outcast who belongs to no 
sect in particular is like the Brahmo, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that his former marriage ties ara itrevocably dissolved; he is to all 
legal intetrts and purposes a bachelor, 

In connexion with this part of my subject I must bring to the 
notice of the meeting another great evil, aud that is, the position of 
European women when they marry natives of India, in India or here. 
Some little time ago a case came before the criminal side of the Madras 
High Court, where the prisoner was charged with bigamy, under, | 
think, the Indian Penal Code. I cannot give any reference to the case, 
for I only met with it in the public prints, but the records of the Courts 
will doubtless show the circumstances of the ease. Ags furas I remember 
them, the prisoner was a Hindé by birth. Ile became a convert to 
Christianity when he was of mature age, aud, as a Christian, married a 
European lady, under Christian rites. He subscquently renounced 
Christianity, went back to hig former faith, and married a Hindi 
lady, having thus two wives at the sametime. At the instance of his 
firet wife he was indicted for bigamy, and after a most careful trial and 
alaborate argument the presiding jodge held that the man could not 
be convicted for bigamy or for any wther offence, for, accurding to-the 
present state of the marriage laws of India, he had committed none, 
The judgment of this learned gSatleman is well worthy of the deepest 
consideration. Another case algo occurred, but thia did not come befure 
any judicial tritunal. Here a man had married on Englishwoman while 
living in this country. On hia return to India he married another 
woman, entirely neglecting his first wife, who was reduced to a state 
of the greatest misery. This man was a Mahommedan by religion. 
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Now it does not need any arguments to convince you that this state of 
things calls loudly for redress. We have seen that ag regards one sect, 
there ig no law to govern it, and in the two other instances, although 
there is a semblance of law, it is net ef the slightest use. At the pre- 
sent moment the. honour and happiness of confiding European women, 
and of helpless Hindii women, are absolutely, and without the slightest 
cheek, in the hands of men who have every inducement to turn villains, 
and whom the strongest possible sense of honour and morality is alone 
able to keep to the right path. Human nature in all agea and in all 
climes is very much at the mercy of its passions. It is more help- 
leasly so when it is introdueed from a state of bondage to one of 
comparative licence, Few as the cases have been of the nature I have 
just described, they must be considered with reference to the number of 
people who have come over to this country, or who have embraced 
Christianity. If out of fifty men of education one turns bad and 
unuprincipled, the per centage is very great indeed, nnd ought to make 
people reflect as to the best means of putting it beyond the power of any 
one, however virtuous, to act as he likes in a matter of such grave import 
and consequence to society aa marriage. 

What, then, is the duty of the Government of India with regard to this 
question? Is it to hang on unheeded by the authorities? or is it to be 
, satisfactorily solved; and if so, when? Js there any danger to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country if Government interferes in the 
matter? Leaving the Brihmos out of consideration for 1 moment, let 
as examine the position of the Government with regurd to the Christian 
and Apostate complications, if | may be allowed so to express myself. 
Asa general rule, I think, iu social matters of this description Govern- 
ment interference does more harm than good. It is the duty of the 
Government to preserve peace in the country ; to protect it from foreign 
ivasion ; to apply its resources to its development; and generally to 
look after the interests af the people, Beyond this the Government has 
no right tego. What should be the religion of the people, what their 
social customs, what their family duties, and what their morality, 
must be left to the people themselves, And this specially so when the 
Government is not elected by the popular voice in the country, In a 
popular government the people are supposed to be consenting parties, 
through their representatives, to the laws that are made, and if a religion 
is changed the people have not auch a right to grumble as the subjects 
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of a despotic government. These have no voice in legislation, and 
therefore do not consent to anything that is done in the legislative line. 
But, though Government interference is undesirable in these delicate 
queations, it is the incumbent duty of a state to protect the weak 
from the strong, the harmless from the criminal, the gentle from 
the rude. In a country where there is a powerful public opinion the 
state of things I have referred to is soon righted. The guilty are shunned 
by the welldisposed, and the former find their lives so unbearable that 
they get very few to follow their infamous conduct. But for public 
opinion to be powerful, & country must be in a settled state. The 
popular mind must not be agitated with perpetual unrest, not for any 
definite cause, but fora vague and undefinable fear. India, however, is 
in anything but a settled state, It is now passing through a revolution, 
compared to whieh the bloody revolutions of war are as nothing. The 
national mind, especially of young India, has been unstrung. Old ideas 
are fading away without giving place to new and healthy ones in their 
stead. It may be safely eaid that no society, in the Ewropean sense of 
the term, is to be found there, The sects have all their adherents, but 
these adherents are scattered all over the country; there is no unity 
between them; there is not any superior voice to command them ; and 
each family is allowed tou do anything, however heinous, it chooses, only 
if this does not contravene the ceremonials of the religion. It will be 
easily believed that the prosperity of the country is not very safe when 
the mind of the people is in this state, and I say the Government is bound 
to take care of this prosperity. With reference, then, to the “ Christian and 
Apostate complications " of the Hindi marriage laws, it is the clear duty 
of the Government to interfere. It may do eo very quietly. A short 
act declaring (1) that a Hindu marriage should not be considered void upon 
the abjuration of Hinddism on the part of the husband or wife for 
Christianity, Mahommedanism, Judaizm, Parseeiam, or Rationalisra—in 
short, that, notwithstanding the excommunication, formal or otherwise, of 
a Hinddi from his caste, if he is a married man he should remain a 
married man, unless he obtsins a divorcee under Mr. Maine's Act, which 
must, of course, be amended to meet other casea besides Christianity ; (2) 
that an unmarried Hindd convert “taking unto himself a wife” according 
to Christian ritez, should be always governed by the Christian marriage 
laws, even if he went back to his former faith, and that a second 
marriage, accordiug to Hindu rites, in the lifetime of the first should be 
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void ab initio, unless before such marriage the first marriage was 
dizolved by the order of a competent Court of Justice ; and (3) the 
last provision should be made applicable to cases where there bas been 
no conversion to any established religion. 

The case of the Brihmos is more difficult, for there the Government 
will have to decide whether they onght to be encouraged or not. This 
decision, however, is not very difficult to arrive at, for the sect exists, and 
it ia entitled to protection from the State. In their ease, as I think it 
ought to be in all native marriages, the marriages ought to be registered 
before a registrar appointed by the State. The registrar, asin England, 
should have power to marry people of different or the same religious 
persuasions, and the issue of such marriages should be declared legal. 
Ag vegards the law of succession, auch sects as have no law ought to be 
permitted to declare and choose from amongst the many systems of 
jurisprudence that prevail in the country, at the time of the marriage or 
afterwards, by solemn declaration before the registrar. In cases of in- 
testacy, such law should prevail, as also of testamentary documents 
which violate this law. In cases where any definite system of juris- 
prudence prevails, the effecta of an intestate should be left to be 
administered by that law. A great blow may also be dealt against the 
infamous systems of early marriage and polygamy that obtain in the 
country, by a side wind, The Act appointing the registrars has only to 
declare that no marriage should be solemnized by them where the 
husband is under sixteen and the wife under fourtean years of age (this 
will be easy now that births are registered), and that the marriage, once 
duly performed before the registrar, shall disqualify the husband from 
marrying again in the lifetime of each other, unless the marriage 
is dissolved ; provision being, of course, made for divorce for good and 
sufficient cause. 

Whether or not the doubts I have mentioned in the marriage laws 
exist, and whether or not the reforms I have suggested are necessary, 
moust be left to the judgment of India and its well-wishers. My state- 
ments may be incorrect, my inferences wrong, my arguments fallacious. 
If I have taken an erroneous view of this matter, I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I was not actuated by any motive of wantonly casting 
doubts where none existed. Upon a cursory consideration of the subjeut 
these doubts first struck me. I considered them more and more, and 
eaoh time the conviction gained ground in my mind that the doubts 
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were real, Feeling an interest, far above adequate description, for the 
well-being of my country, and ardently desirous of contributing to it to 
the best of my power, poor though it is, I could not refrain from stating 
my Views to this meeting. If I have misled you, believe me I have 
not done so consciously. Nothing but a firm and religious conviction 
would have extracted this paper from me. My misleading you, however, 
will do us no harm, and that is the “flattering unction” which I lay to 
my soul. But if, on the contrary, I should happen to be right—if the 
laws are unsettled, and if grave consequences are mixed up with this 
uncertainty, then we ought to leave no stone unturned till we get the 
Government to remedy this gigantic evil which must ensue, and which 
has already ensued, in time. The points I have suggested, therefore, are 
worthy of consideration by this Association, the Government, and the 
country at large ; and, as a means of bringing about such consideration, [ 
beg to move, in conclusion, * That our Maraging Committee be requested: 
to submit this question to the General Purposes Committee of this 
Association, with instructions to examine it, and report their views to 
the Association os early as convenient.” 


Mr. EB. P. Woon—Gentlemen, I have grent pleasure in rising to second the propo- 
sition made by Mr. Bonnerfee, although there is much in the paper he has read 
to the meeting with whieh I do not folly ogres. [ think it is a suolject of euch 
great importance that it is well worthy of being looked into, and therefore it ia o 
proper subject to be referred tothe General Purpraes Committee. I think that the 
parallel which has been drawn by Mr. Bonnerjea between the decision with respect to 
Mormonism, ond that which it may be supposed is likely to be given when the 
question of o Hindd marriage comes before the courts for decision, presenta really no 
analogy atall, bocanse Mr. Bunnerjee has stated that, according to the Charter, our 
Guvernment recognises the Hind law, and itis part of that luw, which depends upon 
Hind onstomes, that marringes should take place in a certain manner. And ifa marriage 
has tuken place, whether a polygamous marriage or with o single wife, inasmuch as it is 
a Hindd custom our country recognises it; therefore it would be an exception to the ease 
of polygamy asaffecting the Mormons, Then, with respect to the diffleulty which Mr. 
Bonnerjee has raised ag to the righta of inheritance in the case of the Brihmos, it 
appeats to me that, alkhongh there might be some difficulty for a short time, one 
single decision by the Privy Council would be sufficient to put the law right on the 
subject ; for, supposing that a member of the B:Ahmos sect should claim to be entitled 
to eortain property, he would cluim it as a Hindi who had lost hia caste ; but 
according to the Act to which Mr. Bonnerjee has alluded, he would not be liable to 
lose his property because he had lost big caste. Then he would be a Hinda in other 
respects, although he had lost his caste, and the marriage would not come in question. 
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Then suppose that he obtalned the property, although not losing his caste, or suppose 
that the father claimed it, and there wee no transmission of inheritance through a 
person deceased ; if the father got it, then the queatlon would be, to whgt sect did be 
belong? It would then soon become recognised that he was a member of the Bralmos 
eect, and that being eo, in a case of inheritance, if he proved that he was o membar of 
the Bréhmos sect aud he was not liablé to lose his inheritance, then there would be 
a recognition of the Brihmos sect before the courts; the Brihmos sect would then 
be judicially recognised by the courts of law in India: If that were 40, and if any 
other question arose, the Brihmoa sect being recognised, they would then begin to 
prove the enstom of the Bribmos sect, and that would give them by the ordinary 
rule of Hindé law the right of inheritance, It depends nob only upon the diiferent 
achools which exist, but it depends upon the eustom ofthe provines in which a peraon 
resides ; for instance, if a person in the Provinee of Bengul can prove that he belongs 
to a sect which has ite seat in the North-Western Proviness, instead of taking accord. 
ing to the Hindd law in Bengal, he will take according to the Hindi law which 
prevalla in the North-Western Provinces, Again, if a family can prove a special 
custom In a provines, then the inheritance will descend according to that apecial 
custom, although it may differ from that of the achools, and of the people of the provines 
amongst whom they live, I am of opinion that if there were a jndicial recognition of 
the sect, then that jovicial recognition would lead to their inheriting amongst them- 
selves according to their own rights and enatems, and the difficulty which Mr. Bon- 
herjec has pointed out would not arine, beacause they would follow the ordinary Hinda 
rule o8 to inheritance, The only diffienlty which I feel ia, as to the law with regard 
to bigamy, which one cannot very well follow out im this hasty mannor ; but it appeara 
to me that itis well worthy of consideration, because no doubt great questions are 
involved in it. Aa 1 have stated, E have great pleagure in seconding the proposition, 
that this question shull be referred to the General Purposes Committee to be considered 
in all its bearings. 

Mr. Boxwensee—The Act recognises Hindt and Mahommedan marriages, but only 
in India, not in England, therefore the principle to which I have referred im the 
Mormon case will hold: With regard to the Bribmos sect, [ have pointed ont that 
they cannot be considered Hindis at all, therefore the remarks which have been made 
by Mr, Wood do not apply to the questions I have raised. Bealdes, I muat any I do 
not see the prudence ef waiting till an authoritative dacision is pronounced hy the 
Privy Counell with reference to the Brihwies. Such a decision would, no doubt, have 
the effect ofan Act of Parliamenéi; but why not bave an Act beforehand } 

Cuarnman—Gentlemen, the Resolution which I have to enbmit to you, which hag 
been proposed by Mr. Bonnerjee and seconded by Mr. Wood, is that “ the Managing 
Commitice be requested to submit the question to the General Purposes Committes 
of this Association, with instructions to examine and report their views to the 
Association a6 early as convenient,” 

Mr. Dapannat Naonoa—Before the Resolution ia pot, may 1 be permitted to make 
one remark with regard to the Parsee Matrimonial Law? Mr. Bonnerjee seamed to 
think that there was no definition in the Act. I think, however, that o definition is 
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to be found in another Act with regard to succession and inheritance, and that is 
probably the reason why it ia omitted in the Act to which he has referred, 

Cearnyan—Those who ore in favour of the Resolution will be good enough to 
signify the some in the waual way. 

The motion waa carried unanimously. 

Captain Banngsn—Gentlemen, I beg to propose a most cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bonnerjee for the very able and interesting paper which he has read to the 
meting. Iam perfectly sure that the Managing Committees will pay every attention 
to the subject when it ia laid before them. My object in proposing. this vote of 
thanka ia not only becouse I think it well deserved, but also to give the meeting 
a little information about the Association, Since our last meeting, nearly three 
months ago, 104 gentlemen have joined the Association, among whom there are 
five life members. 1 may mention also, that Lord Clinton has consented to become a 
Wice-President of the Association. Colonel Sykes and Lord William Hay have alao 
been invited to become Vice-Presidenta, We have received a donation of £100 
from His Highness the Thakoor of Bhownager, and also o donation of £50 from 
His Highness the Thakoor of Bajkote. I wish also to tall the attention of the. 
gentlemen present to the fact, that there will be an extra meeting next Friday after- 
noon, at 8 o'clock, whem a Paper will be kindly read by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
entitled, “The Expensea of the Abyssinian War:” the chair will be taken by Lord 
William Hay, M.P. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, Fomayv, Novennee 20, 1807, 


Lorp Wintiam Hay, M.P., nv tae CHa. 


Cramius—Gentlemen, I will not occupy your time by making any remarks in 
introducing Ma, Danannar Naonos. It is unnecessary for me to ‘say anything to 
induce you to listen to him with attention, because he hua addressed you ot least three 
times in a manner so intelligent, has shown such a knowledge of the enbjecta which he 
has brought before you, and such a regard for the interests of those whom he so well 
representa, that I am eure it would be superfluous for me to say anything in bis ixvour, 
The subject which he has now taken in hand is a somewhat delicate one; and I am 
afraid that his paper, however able, will not have any particular inflnence, nor lead to 
any immediate results, inasmach as the question at issue was decided list night in the 
House of Commons, But, notwithstanding that, I think we shall all he very glad 
(because 1 presume he will argue that mo part of the expenses of the Aliyssinian War 
should come out of Indian funds), in spite of the docision of lost night, to hear the 
Paper which I expect from him in aopport of that view of the question, and I trust 
that it may lend to an amicable discussion, entirely fros from anything like party 
fealing. 

Ms. Danapgar Naorost then read a paper on the 
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Mr Lorp asp GenrLenmw—In our views on Indian matters we shall 
sometimes agree and sometimes differ with the Indian Government. 
When we agree, we shall be only too glad to express our*views accord- 
ingly. When we differ, either from looking at the subject from a different 
point of view, or from more or less infoxmation, we shall respectfully lay 
before the Government our views. In doing so, it cannot be supposed 
that our object is to set up an opposition party. On the contrary, our 
object is co-operation, as the aims both of the Government and of onur- 
eelves are the same, viz. the good government and welfare of India, 
I believe that Government would rather be glad than otherwise to know 
our independent views, provided we always confine ourselves to a dis- 
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passionate and careful examination of their acts, and Jay our reasons of 
difference before them in a becoming manner, especially making “measures, 
not men—arguments, not abuse,” oarrule of conduct. I hope, therefore, I 
ehall not be misunderstood for laying before you my views, and you for 
expressing yours on the subject of this paper. 

I beg to submit for your consideration that the decision of the Cabinet 
not to pay the ordinary pay of the Indian troops employed in the 
Abyssinian expedition is an injustice to India, and an injury to the 
prestige of England ; that the decision ia not only unfair in principle, but 
contrary to the reasonable practice of former days. I first examine 
whether there are any past events or precedents which can - galde us 
to a just decision. 

When the English Government was only one of many independent 
Todian Powers, and when temporary assistance like the present was 
needed from each other, on what principles was such assistance given and 
taken? I find that in these cases the English had acted on the fair and 
equitable principle that the party receiving assistance should pay the 
whole charge of the troops during the period of assistance. I shall not 
tuke up your time with many extracts, I shall give only three or 
four short ones. In the treaty with Hyder Alli, 1769, it is provided 
(drticle 2)— 

“That in case either of the contracting parties shall be attacked, 
they shall, from their respective countries, mutually assist each 
other to drive the enemy out. The pay of such assistance of troops 
from one party. to another to be after the following rates, viz. to every 
soldier and horseman fifteen rupees per month, and every sepoy seven 
anda half rupees permonth. The pay of the sirdars and commandants to 
be as it shall be agreed on at the time.” 

The treaty of 1770 contains similar stipulations, which are again 
confirmed in the treaty of 1792. 

In the treaty of alliance with Bazalut Jung, 1779, it is provided 
(Article 4)— 

“Tf the Nawab Shujah-ool- Moolk’s territories be invaded by an 
enemy, we shall, besides the troops that are stationed with him, send such 
a sufficient force as we can epare to his assistance. The ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses of such troops, whatever they may amount to, 
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shall be paid agreeably to the Company's established customs by the 
Nawab, who will sign the accounts.” * 

Again, in the treaty with the Nizam, 1790 (Article 4}— 

“If the Right Honourable the Governor-General should require a 
body of cavalry to join the English forces, the Nawab Asuph Jah and 
Pundit Frodhan shall furnish to the number of 10,000, to march in 
one month, &e..... The pay of the said cavalry to be defrayed 
monthly by the Hon. Company at the rate and on conditions hereafter 
to be settled.” 

In the “ Articles explanatory of the 3d Article of the Treaty of Mysore, 
concluded in 1799,” Article 3 provides— 

“Tf it should at any time be found expedient to augment the cavalry 
~ of Mysore beyond the number of (4,000) four thousand, on intimation to 
that effect from the British Government, His Highness the Rajah shall 
use his utmost endeavours for that purpose; but the whole expense of 
such augmentation, and of the maintenance of the additional numbera at 
the rate of (8) eight star pagodas for each effective man and horse while 
within the territory of Mysore, and of an additional sum or batta at the 
rate of (4) four star pagodas a month after the expiration of one month 
from the period of their passing the frontier of Mysore, as described in 
the 2d article, shall be defrayed by the Hon. Company.”® 

Now Lask why this reasonable and just practice should have been subse- 
quently departed from. I hope the standard of fair play of the Crown is 
not to be inferior to that of the Company, Next, I ask a few questions, 
Suppose the tables were turned, and England sent some troops for India’s 
assistance, will the English tax-payer and Parliament allow-the assistance 
without charging India with the whole expense |—or rather, has the British 
Government ever given any assistance to the British Indian Government, 
or the British Indian Government to any native Power, of the sort, 
without making the receiver of the assistance pay fully ? Suppose some 
subjects of the Nizam were held in captivity by some Arab chief, and the 
Nizam, to liberate his subjects and to maintain his honour, deciding to 
send an expedition to Arabia, requested his allies, the British, to assist 
him temporarily with troopa; would such assistance be given without 
charging the Nizam with the pay of the troops, aa well as any extra 
expenses? If not, then on what grounds of equity or fair play should 
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* England now get the Indian troops without being charged for their pay ! 
Why, instead of the British Government having ever given any assistance 
of the kind, it has a few accounts to settle with its conscience for having 
made India pay even more than what could ba fairly due from it. 

It is said that India will lose nothing, What is it that the troops are 
kept in India for? Whatever that is, that India loses. If it is nothing, 
then the army should be reduced by so much. If it is something, then 
India is not losing nothing. If the troops are required for security, then 
it is unfair that India should be deprived of that security, and yet be 
rade to pay for it. The question resolves itself into this: Should the 
pay of the troops be allowed to be a saving to India or to England? For 
if India is made to pay, it is so much a saving to England, and if England 
pays, Iudia saves so much. Now whether on the grounds of equity, or 
of need, or of ability, certainly India has the claim to be allowed to save 
what it can. England has always charged for everything she has given 
on similar occasions, 0 she should not now shrink from paying when it 
is her turn to do so. The need of India to save whatever it can, is 
greater than that of England. Famines, intellectual and physical, are 
its erying evils, and the weight of a large army keeps some of its 
urgent wants in abeyance. Lastly, England is the richest of the twr, 
and well able to pay for what it reosives. The very circumstance 
that England is able to avail herself of a ready-made army, 4 very 
couvenient base of operations, and the services of Indian officials and 
of experienced Indian officers, is im itself a great advantage to the 
English tax-payer. 

It is urged, that because the prestige of England is important, therefore 
India must contribute. But what prestige is it that Eugland bas and 
needs to maintain? Is it that England is poor in means and unfair in 
dealing, or that her resources are as great as her arm ia strong, and that 
her sense of justice is above suspicion? Here England sends her envoys 
to Abyssinia, and finds in its ruler a troublesome customer. Her honour 
is insulted, and her representative is kept in captivity. The prestige 
which England has to maintain unfer such cireumstances is to shew that 
she is Aerself able to hold her own, from her own resonrees; not that 
she is so pour or unfair that she is unable or unwilling to pay for the 
very troops which are employed in vindiuating her honour, and liberating 
her own representative, aud helps herself from the Indian purse, Can 
the world be blamed if they consider it strange that the Eugland which 
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is ready to spend some four millions or more for her honour, should shrink 
to pay a few hundred thousands? 

However, even the question of the few hundred thousand pounds is 
not of so much importance. A far more important question, of the prin- 
ciples of the financial relations between the two countries, is involved in 
the present course of the Cabinet: Who is the guardian of the Indian 
purse ? aud are the British Government and Parliament absolute masters 
and disposera of it, or ia it a trust in their hands to be discharged on 
some equitable principles} I should think that in the present condition 
of the political relations of England and India, the Indian Secretary ought 
to be ite natural guardian; that he onght, when English and Indian 
relations are to be adjusted, to act as if he were an independent Power, 
representing Indian interesta, and negotiate with the Foreign Secretary 
on terms fair and equitable to both parties. If this position of the 
Indian Seoretary is faithfully acted upon, India will have the satisfotion 
to know that they have some one here to protect them from any unjust 
treatment, Parliament being the ultimate court of appeal, The Indian 
Secretary, instead of offering to make a present to the English tax-payer 
from the Indian revenue, ought to protect it from any encroneliment. 
India is unable to protect itself, and as the British Government and 
Parliament hold its purge in trust, it is the more necessary for them that 
they should not be generous to themselves with others’ trust-money, but, 
on the contrary, adopt the only proper course of treating the trust with the 
strictest justice and care, especially in the relations with themselves. 

Clause 55 of the Indian Government Act of 1858, runs thus :— 

“Tixeept for preventing or repelling actual invasion of Her Majeaty’s 
Indian possessions, or under sudden and urgent necessity, the Revenues 
of India shall not, without the consent of both Houses of Parlinment, be 
applicable to defray the expenses of any military operation carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of such possessions by Her Majesty's forces 
charged upon such revenues.” 

The evident object of this clause, I submit, is to prevent the applica- 
tion of Indian revenues except for Indian purposes, or otherwise the 
clause méans nothing. 1f Indian revenues can be applied for the payment 
of troopa beyond the Indian frontiers, then the clause becomes simply 
useless, for England then can use Indian troops under any circumstances, 
ag the two grounds—viz, of Indian purposes, and of loan to England for 
her own wars—will embrace all cases, 
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T have now laid before you os briefly as possible my reasons why 
England should pay the entire expense of the Expedition, under any con- 
sideration, whether of justice and fair play or prestige, with the hope of 
eliciting an impartial disenssion from you. Upon the necessity of the 
expedition, and when and how Englishmen should vindicate their honour, 
it is not for me to tell them. Among the nations most able to uphold 
their honour, the English have never held a second place. Their whole 
history, and their instinctive love of liberty and honour, are enough to 
satisty the most sceptical, that England is well able to take cara of 
herself, and to know what her honour is and how to uphold it. 


When I wrote thia paper I could not know the reasons of the Government; 
therefore I must crave your indulgence while, in continuation of the Paper, I 
make a few remarks on the Debate of last nichf, Bot, in making thoze remarks, 
it is far from my intention fo make any personal reflections on any speaker: Par- 
liament haa accepted the reasons, and decided upon the resolution ; congequently 
any remarks 1 may make apply a8 mach to Parliament itself as to any of the 
individual speakers. To make my romarka os fow as possible, | shall just rend a few 
extracts from some of the speeches of last night, which give nearly the pith of the 
whole argument, and give my views upon them. Sir S. Northcote said—* From tha 
firah moment that this expedition was thought about, early in the month of April lost 
year, in reply to communications addressed to the Beeretary of State in Council, we 
stated that wo were willing to place the resourees of India at the dirposul of the Home 
Government, but must stipulate that, ss the matter was one in which Indian interests 
ware not concermed, India should not bear any portion of the charge. At thal time 
it waa clearly underatood, though we did not put that into the despatch to the 
Treasury, thut, though we were determined to resist any attempt to charge the 
revenuea of Indio with any new burthen, we did not, to use a homely expreselon, 
want to make money by tho transactlon." Thia amounts to enylog that India 
Toust pay under all cireumstances. If Indion interests were concerned, then, of 
course, India must pay all; and if Indian interests were not concerned, then 
also India must poy for the troops in order“ not to make money.” Can 
this be considered right? Sir Stafford Northeote mys—* Tt is said, and we 
have said it ourselves, that India has no interest in this matter, Thot is 
perfectly true if by ‘interest’ you mean material interest. But there are 
principles which should be upheld in the interest of both eoontries, even at 
the cost of blood and treagure, qu" one of them is this—that envoys of the 
Sovereign of this country should be protected by us That is a lending principle 
of international law, and we should be untrue, not only to ourselves, Lut to 
the civilized world, if we fail to uphold it.” If that principle is to be admitted, if the 
envoys of England are to be protected everywhere at the expense of India, then India 
could be made to share in the expenses of a Europenn or American war, Also, in 
other words, if the United States dismissed an English ambassador, and insulted the 
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dignity of the Crown, and if the Crown wenb to war with America, India must 
contribute for it; or if the Crown embarked in a European war, India must con- 
tribute’ This, I trust, would nob be allowed by Englishmen aa just Again, the 
interests of the Colonies are as much, or perhaps more, involved im this principle. 
What are they contributing to the present expedition? And would they be always 
rendy to act aceording ta the principle laid down in the extract I have read? 
Bir Stafford Northeste has been at greats pring to show that the news about the 
Alvyssininn captives, and the elforis made to release them, is carried to the natives of 
India, and that in undertaking this expedition the opinion of the people of India 
about the power and resoureea of England is most important to be taken into 
consideration. If it be considered go important that the prestige of England should 
not suffer in the elightest degree in the estimation of the natives of India, then that. 
ia just the reason why Parliament ehould not have passed the resolution, For it will 
be naturally thought that though the Engli-h Government admit that the war is for 
their own purposes, that it is for libersting their own captives, that it is for 
vindicating England's honour; yet thoy, while ready to spend five millions, or ten 
illiona if necessary, tu protect thelr country’s honour, and to punish its inesnlters, 
take from India a little because India coumot help herself. That cannot inerease 
the prestige of Pagland in India; it ia likely to have just the contrary effect, not only 
among the natives of India, but perhaps among all Asiatica, 

Let nus now consider the precedents brought forward by Government for what they 
propose to do now. We have the Persian war and the Chinese wor referred to. 
There is one important difference between the precedenta I have brought before you 
and those of the Government. In tha precedenta I have referred to there were two 
parties, both able to take care of themselves, who negotiated with each other, and 
who were able to strike the right balance between them; whereas in the onze of 
Government precedents the holder of the purse was also ita disposer, without any 
voice [rom the owner, and therefore the transactions themeelves required examination. 
Even granting, for argument sake, that former trananctiona were in just proportions, 
they are net at all applicable to the present expedition, The Persion war aud the 
Chinese war do not bear analogy to this, In the Chinese and Persian 
wars we can, at least, trace some Indian concern—with the former commercial, 
with the latter political, the alleged necessity of arresting Russian progress; 
but Government itself acknowledgea that, in the present expedition, Indian 
interests are not concerned, All these present complications have arisen with- 
out the India Office or the natives of India having anything to do with 
the matter. It ia ontirely the Foreign Office affair, Even at present it is the 
Foreign Secretary who takes the whole brucit of the battle in Parliament, and the 
only way in which India is brought forward ‘is that it ie the best agoney through 
which the Poreign Seeratary can accomplish his object of carrying on the war in the 
cheapest and moet expeditious way possible. Sir Stafford Northoote says—* All that 
India undertakes to do ja to lend her troops, without charge, as long as she can spare 
them, That is the principle upon which we have proceeded, and which, I contend, 
is a just and liberal one. I say it ia just, becunse India really loses nothing whaterer — 
in point of money; she only continues to pay that which, if the expedition had not 
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been ordered, she would still pay; and it is liberal, beeause India places at the 
disposal of Her Mujesty forces which tie Imperial Government could not obtain 
without paying for them." If to be prevented from eaving when saving con ba made, 
is not losing, then I do not know what losing meons, Again, if India loses nothing, 
then how can there be any liberality} 1 huve no doubt if England ever needed aid 
or liberality, India, from very gratitude to England fur the position in which it now 
Btands, ought, and would, struin every nerve to give it, But ia the present euch a 
case? ‘The world naturally does not like trustees to be liberal to themselves, 
Tt is a matter of regret, more on account of England hereelf, that she should 
present the spectacle of, om the ome hand, being able and reody to spend any number 
of millions for her honour, and on the other of taking a few hundred thousand 
pounds from India for the pay of the very troops to be employed in vindicating 
that honoor. However, had Government slapped at ihe argument of liberality, 
or sense of gratitude, or friendly feeling towards England, there would not have 
been much to complain of, and the natives, perlaps, would have Leen glad to have 
been looked upon as friendly ; but by citing precedents for justification, and arguing 
for righta, the question assumes a different aspect, and cecasions tle present direussion, 
Then the Governinent has taken very great pains tu prove that after all what India 
has to pay is very little, and that if all the former precedents were followed it would 
have had to pay more. But suppose it is a small affalr, then it isa greater pity that 
they should have made sv much fuss about it, and not paid this little themselves, 
and should not have taken this opportunity to‘ show that they are as just ae they are 
elrong and rich, Sir Henry Rawlinson gays—" Our avatem of Government in India 
was essentially for the maintenance of our power, uod when we spoke of Indian 
interesta we meant our own intercnt an the ruling power uf India.” If that in the 
ease, and that is the gulding principle of the Government, then against such 
argument of the rights of might there can be po discussion. But I belicve the 
Englich Government to be guided by the principles of justive and troth, aud wet of 
the rights of might. Sir Henry Hawlinson senye—“ The oral Navy now fullilled 
gratuitously all the duties connected with the defence of India, that were formerly 
discharged by the Indian noavy—a services which drew heavily upon the Imperial 
Exchequer; and in many instances ihe Hiome Government bad sent out, of its own 
expense, ¢xpeditiona of which the objects more nearly related to India than to the 
rest of the British Empire." I have no right to question the trath of that stutement, 
I only say if it be true, and aa it is alao intimated by Mr. Gladstone, that India ts 
better off in ita fimanciol relations with England, it is indeed a great pity that the 
nutives of Tudia should be allowed fo remain under a falee iuvpresaion. Lfit be trae 
that England hag, on oeenzione, performed services for India to which India bas not 
contributed, it is in the firet place neceazary, for the sake of justice to both parties, 
that the financial relations between the two countries in respect of those services 
should be fairly examined and adjusted; and next, if India bas been so benefited as 
alleved by England, it is proper and just that Iudia should know and feel that 
benciit, and knowing it be grateful for it, At present India is under the impression 
that England, having the puree, appropriates it at its own pleasure, and that unjust 
burtheng have been placed upon ber. Ag Sir Heury Rawlinson has not given os any 
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instance of what he refers to, we are left in the dark; but against his statement there 
ig one of another authority, equally, if not more important. Lord Cranbourne sayse— 
At all events the special injustice of the course now about to be pursued consista 
in thie : that when we employ English troopa in India they are pald for out of the 
Indian revenaas from the moment they land in that coontry; bot when we employ 
Indian troops on English duty, we say that India must pay for them.” I do not, of 
course, impnte io Sir Henry Rawlingon, who has only lately given signal instance 
of his sense of justice to India, that he would state anything that he did not 
thoroughly believe. I wish he had given the cases, for it is very desirable, for the 
sake of both countries, that the real atate of the case, in regard to this mattor, should 
be known. 4 is also necessary to know how far the Colonies, which algo benefit by the 
Royal Navy, contribute to it, Then there is some stress laid upon this, that India benefits 
by thia expedition ; that by the expedition going from India, stores are brought thera, 
and money ia poured into the country; but nobody cam seriously urge that, therefore, 
India must contribute to the expedition. I do not enppose that cotton merchants, 
or ship-owners, paid anything towards the Americun war because they benefited - 
lurgely by its occurrance. The faced ia, that India is resorted to on this occasion in 
order that the interests of the English tax-payer may be served in the beet possible 
manner, Lord Stanley distinctly stated that he referred to the Indiun Seerctary, ond 
to the Indian authorities, in order to carry out the expedition in the most successful 
way. He found in India a ready machinery for carrying oul the expedition. That 
indoced the English Government to make India the basis of operations. In 
concluding my remarke, I once more suggest that the diseuselon should be confined 
fo the one point which [ have brought before you, and I hope that we shall follow 
the advice of our noble Qhairman, and not be guilty of any personalities, but shall 
confine ourselves entirely to the argumenta of the coe. It is my sincere convic- 
tion that Lord Stanley or Sir Stafford Northcote would never allow any injustice 
intentionally, All their acts would af once refute any contrary assumption, 
[ take thia opportunity of thanking Mr. Foweett and the other twenty-two 
members, and the English prosa, for their advocacy of justice to India. 

Mr. Low—My Lord, and Gentleman, 1 am frequently brought into communication 
with officials, and it has struck me on very many occasions what an extraordinary in- 
vestigation it would be if one attempted to oualyse official minds. If one goes inte 
any department one would almost think that thera must be a teleseope upon each 
desk, the lurger end of which they look through if a question arises likely to affect 
the particular department, whereas if it isa question which does not affect their de- 
partment, but some other department, or the country at lange, they eeem to look at it 
throngh ihe smaller end. I recollect some,years ago there wus a question which 
agitated tha country very moch, and which was bronght before the Louse of Commons, 
relating tothe Baron de Bode'a claim, and it was generally admitted then that he did 
not succend because of the largenese of the amount. I believe this resolution never 
would have passed the House of Commons last night if the amount in question had 
not been so stall as £500,000, If the question had been, should India pay half the 
expenses of the Abyssinian Expedition? the Government would not have carried ihe 
resolution they did Tust night It waa in fuet because of the amulluose of the amount 
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that this matter was settled in the way it waa, Take the whole of the arguments 
brought forward, and what do they amount to? That you are to go back to the cusiom 
in feudal times, when each feudatory in this country was compelled by the custom 
which prevailed, to supply a large number of men to the aselatance of the king. 
When that custom prevailed it was one amalgamated country. Is itso with regard 
to India? Do we consider India an integral Portion of the British dominions? If aq, 
why do not we guarantee the interest of their debt] We have choeen, in order that the 
revenues Of India may bear the expenses which properly belong to India, to keep dis- 
tinct and separate the two financial accounta. But supposing a short time ago, when 
the war occurred in New Zealand, it had been said to the Australian Legislature, We 
are engaged in a warin New Zealand which greatly interests you, becnuse we are 
eirrying it on in order to keep in subjection the native tribes of New Acaland, and 
therefore, a5 it will have the effect of inducing the natives in Australia to keep quiet, 
you must pay a portion of the expenaes of the war; that, as it seems to me, would be 
analogous to the present cose, If you look at the question in the pure light of justice, 
the finances of India should not in any way be burdened with the expenses of the 
Abyssinian war, If wecarry on an English war, having, 13 we have, one general 
exchequer, all parts of the country are supposed to contribute towards it; bot that is 
not the case with regard to India. It is aaid that India sustaina no loss. Suppose 
two offices belonging to the same firm Jent a certain number of their clarke from one 
to the other, it would be of no importance whether the one offica was debited with the 
expense or the other; but it is not so with regard to India, Indias cither sustains o 
loess Ly the withdrawal of the troops or she devs not: if slie doca sustuin a lows we 
should make up that loss to her; if she want the troopa there, they ought to be there, 
and if she does not want the troops there, thera is no more reason why India should 
be taxed for the purpose of paying troops employed out of the country thon any of 
the other colonies. I think all those who have read the debate of last night must 
feel thet the great speech of the occasion was Lord Cranbourne’s. His was the speech 
of on honest man. I heartily echo the recommendation of Mr. Dadabhai Naoraji that 
we should aveid all personal allusions, but I mnet say that I, as an Englishman, felt 
greatly dizappointed at Mr, Gladstone's speech, It appeared to me not only to beg 
the question, but to be diametrically opposed to hig own views as cxpressed on other 
occasions. One hardly knowa the meaning of it, Poreibly there may beaome complica- 
tions expected to arise hereafter which may render it exceedingly desirable that there 
should be apparently an amalgamation between the various parties in the House of Com- 
mons. That may be the renson why Mr, Gladstone spoke in the way hedid. Bot whether 
that be so or not, I may be using very unparliamentary language when I say that I 
think ita perfect diagrace to this county. I fur one, 95 a tax-payer, do not like for 
the sake of ao farthing in the pound to commit injustice to India, That sceme to be 
whole question, whether we are for the sake of a farthing in the pound to do wrong 
to India. If this is to become a precedent for the future it is a matter of very serious 
importance, because if Indin is to pay the expenses of the Indian troops in Alvyseinia, 
why should it not be made to pay if a European war broke ont, and it became neces 
aary io withdraw troops from India for the purpose of fighting buttles in other parts 
of the world. If this takes place without a solemn protest on the part of those 
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intereeted in India, we shall find that net only will very serious complications arise, 
but the consequence will be vast amount of political and national dishonesty. If 
this question were well agitated throughout the country we should find that the 
Government would have the expport of a very amall minority, for they have done very 
great injury to India in the way they have treated this question, 

Mr. Bonxznser—aAe every one here seems to think that the revennes of India onght 
not to be charged with the expenses of tho Abyssinian War, I beg to move that the 
Managing Committee of this Association be requested to draw up a protest emlody- 
ing the opinion expressed by this Meeting against the determination of the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons to charge the Indian revenuca with a portion of the 
exponses of the Abyssinian War, and to send it in the name of the Association to the 
Bueretary of State for India, As your lordship has remarked, there is hardly any use 
in expressing our opinion against this determination, because the determination has 
been come to, and will not be departed from; but still there ia such o thing as moral 
force, and although we hare net the power to make the Cabinet change ita determi- 
nation, we can bring forward as moch moral forse os possible to show that the 
determination of the Government hos given dissatisfaciion, at least to the Members 
of this Association. The English press, I think, generally—aot least the Liberal prees 
generally—have tuken up the maiter on behalf of India, I do not think it would be 
at all out of place if we sent a protest to the Secrutary of State for India, I think the 
facet of the whole matter is this, the Government dare not go to Ceylon, to the colonies 
in Africa, or to Australia, and ask them to poy a portion of the exponsca of this war. 
Indig is weak, aod therefore musi be made to poy. I believe the philosoplers of 
England take a pride in aving that the doctrine that might is right" hes been 
banished to the regions from which no traveller returne ; but it does mot seem to be ao, 
because the House of Commons, which ia supposed to embody the philosophy, the 
education, and ihe. intellect of the nation, has brought the dovtrine that “ might is 
right” from the dead regions, As regards the argament which Sir Stafford Northeota 
has used, that if these troops had etopped in India, India would have to pay for them, 
if there were any force in it India should be made to pay for every soldier ever landed 
in India, becamse if the soldier kad stopped in India, India would have to pay for him, 
and therefore, whether dead or ulive, India should come forward and pay for him. 
The whole arguinent is fallacious from beginning to end ; it is only put forward 
becouse Sir Stafford Northeota is obliged to give some ronson. 

General Nortu—lI rise, not to make any romarks wpon the paper which hag been 
read by Mr. Dadlubhai Naoroji; it appears that all inthe room ore of the aame opinion. 
T only wish to remark that it would not be quitein form that such a resolution aa 
that proposed by Mr. Bonnerjee should be peased at thia meeting, which is called for 
the special purpose of hearing a papor remd upon a special subject. If tt is wished to 
pass such a resolution, the proper way to proceed would be by o certain number of the 
memibere of the Association, in accordance with the regulations of the Society, signing 
a requisition to the Managing Committee to call a General Special Moeoting for the 
purpose in question. 

The Coarmman having pointed out to the Meeting that the motion proposed by 
Mr. Bonnerjee had not been seconded, 
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Mr. Murra seconded the motion, insisting that it was competent for the Meeting to 
pass it, and stating that he supported the protest, not for amy preeent benefit likely to 
arisé from it, but aa a record for the future, that the precedent had not been established 
without objection having been made to it 

; Mr, Cornoim Anerer—Fally concurring, as [ do, in the object with which the reso- 
lution is proposed, I am afraid itis already defeated by anticipation. Gentlemen talk 
of precedent ; the precedent has been set and established longago. Whilel believe it 
In My conscience to he a very evil precedent, I am bound in justice to the paortlenlar 
Minister whore policy ia herein question (1 mean the present Secretary of State for 
India) to say that the expenses of an Abyssinian War range themaclyes wuder ahead of 
expenditure which most unhappily has been put upon India ever since the Himiteof the 
late Mast India Company's Charter were defined. Iam no dissenticnt from the pro- 
Position that it is most unjust to tax any outlylog dominion of Her Mujesty for the 
purposes of a war which is not a local war. It is not fair to talk of Bir Staffed 
Northeota or Sir Henry Kawlinson, or anybody alse, a8 being about to establish a 
precedent—the reul difliculty being that we bave to get rid of a vast deal of onwhule- 

“some precedent before we cau put ourgelves right in dealing with the policy of 
throwing upon India the expenses of this most unhappy war. The term used to be 
“the Forces of the East Indian Company ;" not the army merely, lot the navy ae well. 
The forces of the East India Company were established in the year 1754 by parlia- 
mentary authority, having existed without any authority ot all long before that. 
Parliament then established them by passing an Act giving power of lift aud death 
ever the forces in the service of the united company of merchants trading within the 
limits of the Company's charter. Now the limits of the “ Company's charter” is a term 
which you find continually reeurring down to the time when that immense change 
impk placa in the administration of the East Tudin Company by the Act of 153%, 
Down to that time there was not a eingle Act pussed, whether relating to eivil or 
military government, that did not preseribe, not the limits of India nor the Indian 
sens, but the limite of the Rast India Company's Charter, og the military and naval 
limite, What were theese limita} They were first of oll fixed in the yoar 1698, by 
the Act of 10th William J1I.; and I put it to his lordship, and I put it to the 
Meeting, to Mr, Dadabhai Maoroji, and Mr, Bounerjec, wheather Aliyssinia ix not fairly 
within those limits. “Into and from the East Indies in the countries and parts of 
Asia and Africa, and into and from the islands, ports, havens, cities, crecks, towns 
and places of Asin, Africn, and America, or any of them, beyond the Cape of Bona 
Eeperenza” (which meant the Cape of Good Hope) “ to the Straits of Magellan, where 
any trade or traffic of merebondise is or may be used." Now, so far from narrowing 
those extraordinary limita, the very laa, Act which I have had time to consult to-dny, 
an Act passed in the time of George the Fourth’s regency, extends them by declaring 
that for certain purposes the Cape of Good Hope itscif shall be within the limite; 
that ig to any, anybody who has been to the Cape of Good Hope knows that it is both 
South-weat Africa and South-enst Africa. The old Act made so much as wae South 
eust Africa within the limita The Act of George ITL, and a enbsoquent Act of 
George IV, made also the south-west portion of Africa for cortain purposes within 

he limita of the charter. Thorefore all the Acta relating to military and naval 
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obedience on the part of the forces of the East India Company—and recollect that your 
Secretary of State for India is only the East India Company incarnated in a single 
man-~all the Acts which relate to the forees of that delegated power apecify aa the 
limits within which martial law may be enforced, both afloat and ashore, those 
identical limits from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, and so onwarde, 
with an exception which I will presently mention: that exception is thie, that for 
some purposes, and some purposes only, the charter was cut down in respect of torvi- 
tories lying in the South Pacific up to 11° south latitude; bat then those very Acts 
which eo reduced those limits, went on to say that from 11° south latitude northwards 
to any distance, trade should be absolutely forbidden to all but the East India Com- 
pany, and consequently naval and military obedience should be due within thope 
limits even up to Europe, from all persons in the service of the Company, even though 
serving out of the East Indies. So completely was this trudition adapted by the 
logislaéure ag well as the executive, that Acts were passed for the purpose of excepting 
the Levant Company which traded in the Mediterranean from the operation of these 
very Acts relating to the East India Company, and also similar Acts were passed 
for excmpting tha South Sea Company from the operation of these very Acta. 
That was the law, and is the law, that wherever the old Host India Company might 
have traded, whether it did trade or not within those limits, military and naval 
obedience was due from the forces lately of the East India Company, now Her 
Majesty's forces serving in India, That belog the law, let us see low it has been 
applied. Iwillask any gentleman present, ia there a single war in the Fast upon 
which he can put his finger the expensea of which ([ mean so much aa has not heen 
borne by the conquered enemy) hos not been borne by India where the war has been 
declared or been in any way provided for either by the late East India Company or 
by its present enccessors. I om, unfortunately, old enough to remember that a 
eutious controversy took place aboot the Affehon War, the question being, who made 
it because if it had been made by Lord Palmorston, the Secretary of State for 
Fortign Affairs, then it was argued by the Court of Directora of the late East India 
Company, it ought not be paid for owt of the revenuea of India, but should be paid for 
out of the funds accessible to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affaira, namely the 
general revenues of the country; bat it was admitted that if Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
made the war, then the Court of Direstora, thoogh most averse to if, hod nothing to 
gay; and the question waa for two or three years in abeyance who was to pay for it. 
And I recollect well o promieing debate in the Hast India House was brought to o 
sudden conelusion by the intimation from one of the directors, “If you aggravate the 
present Government” (the Government which had suceeeded to that of which Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse was a member) —* if you provgke the present Government by any undue 
persistence on thie point, they will not do what Sir Robort Peel, the present Prime 
Minister, soys he means to do, take the expense of the war upon themselves." Aceord- 
ingly the debate collapsed; but the promise was not kept, if the promise was ever 
made, because the whole of the expenses of the war were, [ believe, paid for out of tha 
Todian revenues ; and for this reason Sir John Com Hobhouse, when he appeared before 
acormmittee ofthe House of Commons appointed to inquire into the military and naval 
expenditure, said, with grent pride, “I made the Afghan war." The President of the 
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Board of Control, who represented at that time very much what Sir Stafford Northeote 
represents now, the home ag wellas the Indian wuthorlty in this matter, made that 
war. Now the question ia, with regard to the present war, which took the initiative, 
the Foreign Office or the India Office? If we may believe Lord Stanley—and I sea 
no reason for supposing that he has mot spoken the exact trath—he had not been drawn 
into it quite ao soon as the Indian Government, whether of Bombay or Madre or the 
Supreme Government I do not know, had managed to draw Sir Stafford Northeote 
into it. It is perfectly plain that this was treated as an Indian question at an early 
period, though no doubt it has now become a foreign question, The Indian Govern- 
Tent have been mixed up in the matter, and the Indiam Government, according to 
the old Acts, have the power of commanding the services of its forees at any place 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Siraite of Magellan, northwards aa far aa the 
limite of the charter of the Levant Company, which only traded in the Mediterranean, 
or wealwarde og far as the limits of the South Sea Company, which never traded af all, 
and bas long ceased to exist. Itappears to ma that the practical view to be taken of 
all this which I bave been eaying is this. Revisa the whole system. Do not make 

this an Abyssinian war question only. Seizé the present opportunity to turn the 

athention of the people in England and in India to the real point, which ia this, the 

wiljustment of the respective boundaries of Imperiol and Indian finance. ‘You hare 

plenty of lights and precedents to guide you if you choose to seek them, You have 

them in the hiatory of your colonial empire. You have also beacons to warn you of 
ihe dangers to he shunned. We lost thirteen colonies in North America because we 

persisted in throwing upon their independent legialotures, in spite of their will, o 

burden of taxation which they eaid waa not local, and with which they were not 

intended to have anything todo; but we retained in connexion with us a vast mamber 

of colonics, and we have added to them since, equally free and independent in point 

of legislation with those we lost, and we did it by leaving to them and their leglelature 
the performance of thot moral duty, that duty of imperfect obligation to which Mr. 

Dadabhai so fitly alluded, for providing for the newossities of the metropolis. I wos 
reading this very day the speech of Mr. Wyndham, the Secretary at War during the 
great war of the French Revolution, on moving the army estimates, exactly three- 
gcore yearaand eight ago this 29th of November, in which he took eredit for two some 
which had been voted by two independent legielatures towards the expenses of the 
general war; the Irish Parliament, which was then in existence, voted one, and the 
little legislature of Jamaica voted the other, ITs it not far better to retain our foreign 
possessions In cordial and filial obedience, and yet of the enme time to receive their 
supplies, than to lose them in the valn attempt to extort money from their necessities, 
thelr vanity, or their fears? We must put this question on its true footing —we must 
eall for a thorough investigation and revisal of the whole scheme of Indian and Imperial 
finance. We should first have regard to the fact that there are four great presidency 
towna, each having a distinct Government; and having adjusted the relations of 
England and India inéer a, we should then proceed to adjust the finanelul relations of 
the various presidencies, It would be an immense work, but one in which every man, 
no matter what his polliieal opinion may be, would be huppy to join; a work which 
we might undertake without engaging in any of those personalities which Mr, Dudabhai 
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very properly repudiated, and which I have endeavoured ta avoid; a work, the per- 
formance of which would entitle us to the gratitude of the Government and of the 
people. 

Mr. Gawey draw tho attention of the moeting and of the learned gentleman to 
this fact, that the 2Ist and 22d Victoria limita the definition of the term “ Indian 
possessions.” Tt anys (reading the seotion already read by Mv, Dudabhat Nuorgji). He 
contended that that Act limits the term “ Indian possessions " to 1 very great extent 
indeed, and that they do not now include the Cape of Good Hope or tho Straits of 
M agellan. The paper read by Mr: Dadabhai dealt with the subject in so exhanative 
a manner that at thia late hour of the evening he did not propose to offer any 
argument upon it. 

Mr, Tavtex—My Lord, and Gentlemen, the very few words which I would hare 
ventured to address fo you asa mew member of this Society have been eo completely 
antivipated br -he learned gentleman who haa given you so learned and elaborate 
diequisition upon the limits of the command over the Indian forces, that I will merely 
throw out a suggestion for the consideration of the mesting with respect to the pro- 
posed protest. Having heen asked to attend this mecting simply to hear an arldress 
read by the gentleman who bas so ably opened the question, I did not come, and I 
doubi whether anybody else came, prepared to entor into a protest againat ihe actual 
deelalon which has been come to by Parliament. Deaply and sineercly interested ap 
I am in the welfare aud prosperity of Indin, and thoroughly prepared as I should be, 
from my long experience in that country, to advocate and support any measure which 
had ita interests at heart, | do think that now, after these discuesions have taken place 
in Parliament, i¢ would be almoat prematore, and certainly ineffectual and wreless, to 
enter auch a protest. Indeed | doubt whether it would not injure the real cause which 
all the friends of India hove at heart, if we were to adopt anch a proceeding. I fully 
agree with Mr. Anstey, who las given us such a formidable account of thesa illimit- 
alile limite, that the great question is the principle hereafter, I think all those who 
are frionds of India may be content ou this occasion to be liberal, and to pasa over 
thin particular question, bot I do most fully agree that [ think it of the utmost 
importance that we should take all the proceedings we possibly can, through the 
agency of this Soelety, to enforce fur the future a distinct understanding with regard 
to the principle upon which the funds and revenues of India should be dealt with. 
If we devote all our energies to that objeet we shall do good, bot think if we adopt 
the proposal now made we shall do more harm than good. I think an independent 
Assovintion of this kind, having the welfare of India at heart, may do immense geod 
if it conducts its proceedings with judgment and conscientiousness and firmness of 
purpose, Of course, no one who really, aryl truly, and eonscientionsly considera the 
interests of India, would atand quietly by and allow Parliament or Government to put 
their hands into the poree of India and make free with it as they chose; bot I think 
on this octasion it would be almost ungeneroua, and certainly impolitic, to make any 
opposition to this particular proceeding. 

Mr. Low—1 think this discussion shows that this Association ia caleulated to do a 
great deal of good; and, adopting the views of the last speaker, 1 would auggcet, 
instead of the resolution submitted by Mr. Bonnerjeo, that it be referred to the 
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Managing Committee to make arrangements for calling an early meeling to disenas 
the question as to the best manner in which to bring the intluence of this Association 
to bear upon the Goveroment and the country at large with respect to the way in 
which the finaness of India and the finances of the imperial treasury are to be treated 
in future. If we were to pass soch a resolution ae that, and Mr. Bonnerjes were to 
withdraw his, I think we should ba very much strengiuened. 

Mr, Anetuy—lI second thai. 

Mr. Boxsenzer then withdrew his motion. 

The CHatnman—I think the disenesion this evoning has shown us the necessity of 
something correspouding to what are known in the Houses of Parliament as standing 
orders—romething to guide us in the way of conducting our proceedings. For 
instanec, with regard to this motion, auch o motion should not be admissible without 
at leost one day's notice, In the present instance such a notica would bave been 
most valunble, because gentlemen would have come betler prepared to discuss it, Then, 
again, in the House of Commons, in the course of a debate no member is allowed to 
speak more than once. We have had one or two instances this evening of the same 
gentleman speaking twies. 

General Noata—I wish to explain with regard to what I said opon Mr, Bonner- 
jee's resolution, that it was merely to the form in which the matter should be carried 
out that my objection had reference. I wished that this meeting should not be con- 
sidered as pledging the East India Association generally to any protest, and that a 
meeting of the Aseociation should be called by the Managing Commities before euch 
a protest should Le resolved upon. 

Mr. Menta made o few remarks ia reply to those spenkera who objected to the 
proposed protest, insleting thot the present occasion waa one which should not 
be lowt. 

Mr, Zonw suggested that in accordance with the ldth role, if no such bye-lawa 
already exist, the proposition of the Chairman should be carried into effect that a code 
of bye-luws should be drawn up by the Managing Committee and laid upon the table. 

Myr, Uavaniar Naonot—T1 have acarcely anything to say on the subject of the paper 
itsclf, because there seems to be but one opinion upon it, With regard to the im- 
portant question whether auch a resolotion os that proposed by Mr, Bonnerjee can be 
brought in here at ones, without giving avtice to all the members, I may say that I 
think euch a mode of proceeding would be open to grent objection. A member per- 
haps nay not care to come to a meeting if he knows that all that is to be done is to 
rend & paper and discuss it; whereas, if he knew that there la to be an important 
practical resolution brought forward he may be induced to come, A member would 
not like that, without notice belong givep to him, an important resolution should be 
passed, of which, hal he becn present, he would have disapproved. When we go to 
Giovernment to make a protest of this mature it ts necessary that we should not allow 
any link to be missed—that we should have complete accord in what we do, ond eom- 
plete order, We might on every possible occasion make protesta, but there ia such a 
thing ns over-doing a thing, and frittering away our energies. We shall have to goto 
the Government from time to time; bub let us reserve ourselves for those occasions so 
important that we may then go with some weight, and have some altention paid to 
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what we have to urge. Parliament having now come to adeciaion upon this queation, 
if we were now to go to the Government with a protest it would merely he placed in 
the records of the India Office, If we place what has passed this afternoon upon our 
records it will have as much effect. We hove reason to be entisfied with the unan- 
imity with which thie paper has been received. To-day's proceedings will be pub- 
lished in oor Journal, which we send to all the Government officials, and others taking 
an interest in Indian questions, by which they will see that the East India Asso- 
elation do net agree with the resolution come to by Parliament. With that I think 
we should be satisied. Moreover, itis not the Indian Government with whom the 
question now rests, We now complain of Parliament. Parliament has annctioned 
the proposition, and therefore Parliament ia reaponsible ; but it would be of no use to 
lay a petition before Parliament, 1 had intended to suggest that if you agreed with 
the views I had axpreased in my paper, & petition to Parliament should be presented, 
Bui I thonght such a couree would not he a right one to take; first, because I had 
given no notice of euch a resolution; and next, becanac if we go on worrying Govern- 
ment about every little thing in this manner wa will cartainly lose our weight, and 
not receive that attention which we might receive on extraordinary and important 
oceasions, Therefore I think, in the firet place, taking Mr. Bonnetjee’s resolution on 
its own merits, it would not have been advisable to agree to it; and in the next place, 
I think whenever any practical matter ig to be brought forward, in whieh practical 
aleps are proposed to be taken, fair notice should be given to the members of what is 
going to be done. Then with regard to Mr. Low's resolution, it is in fhet the whole 
labour of the Association to adjust fairly the financial and all other relations between 
England and India, Mr. Low's resolution proposes thot the Managing Committes 
should take stepa to do that. It ia a large work. I do not see how the Managing 
Committee will be able to do anything in the matter unless several membera came 
forward to take it upon themselves to read separate papers upon the diffurent branches 
of the aubject. 

The Czatmmax—The resolution I have to pul, is proposed by Mr. Low and seconded 
by Mr. Anstey, “That the Managing Committea be requested to convene a General 
Meeting of the Association for the purpose of considering the financial relotions at 
present existing between the Imperial end the Indian Governments.” 

On a show of hands the Chairman declared the resolution to be carried. 

&1n Vincent Eynr—I rise io propose a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabhai for 
the very able paper which he has rend. I confess I myself have heard that paper with 
the greatest pleasure, this being the firet occasion on which I have been able to attend 
the mestings of this Association, which I have recently joined. I cannot but feel 
proud, after hearing so alle a discussion agrthat which we have heard this afternoon, 
in belonging to a Society which is evidently eo well caleulated to uphold the beat 
interesta of India, I am eure every one must have been atruck, not only with the 
eminent ability with which the paper has been drawn up, but with the admirable 
judgment with which the arguments bave Leen supported, I am sore there is but 
one thing to be regretted, namely, that a paper of that nature, so ealenloted to elicit 
the trath onso vital a point, should have heen read bot one day too Inte; for I cannot 
bat believe that had that paper been placed, aa we have heard it, before the House of 
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Commons previous to thelr last night's debate, it must have had a very considerable 
effect in modifying the decision at which they have arrived. I beg to propose, there- 
fore, a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabbai for the paper in question. 

Bre Jonw Low—I second it. . 

The Cuarraan—In putting the resolution I wish to say that I quite agree with what 
has fallen from Sir Vincent Eyre aa to the extreme ability shown in the paper which 
hos been read by Mr. Daodabbal. I only regret that there was no one here this 
afternoon to take the other side. No one will suspect me of any leaning towarda that 
aide, beenuge I was one of the 28 whe voted with Mr. Faweett last night, but at the 
game time I must say it ruther spoiled tho effect of this afternoon's diseussion that 
there was no one to take the other side, and to show, which might without great 
dittculty be shown, that there is something to be said in favour of the view taken of 
the question by a large nomber of influential gentlemen. I have no intention of 
entering into that now; but there igo great deal to be eid for what England hos 
lone, perhape not so much materially ss morally, Everybody muat feel that England 
has raised Indis into a great Power in Asia—raised it, I will not say from the lowest 
depths, lat from a state of stagnation in some respects, and from ao state of active 
lawlessness in others, into a country which in point of wealth and resources may 
well bear comparison with some of the moat powerful Statea in Europe. I shall not 
trouble the meeting with any more remarks. I believe the Resolution carried thia 
afternoon will reolly lead tosome good effects. Tom quite sure if the practical minds 
of the gentlemen who honour these meetings with their presence are brought to bear 
upon questions such as we have been discussing, in immense amount of invaluable 
good will be done, What Mombers of the House of Commons feel, and what renders 
debates on India so extremely devoid of interest, is, tho want of knowledge on Indian 
matters. Indian eubjects, too, are so often treated in a dull, disagreeable, technical 
sori of manner as to render them extremely repugnant to Mombers of the House 
of Commons. If we were to manage to dress up, 23 it were, the immense amount of 
knowledge on Indian matters which these who have resided in India posscas, into an 
intelligible form, and to furnish Membera of Parliament with reliable information, 
an amazing amount of good might be done by our Association, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman waa pub and carried unanimously. 
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PRESENTATION OF AN ADDIEESS 


To 


SIR HENRY BARTLE EDWARD FRERE, G.C.8.L, K.C.B. 
‘ Friecia : 
THE PRINCES OF EATTYWAR. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1507. 


Tare Rrent Hox, Lorp Lyvepes, Paesipent oF Tu ASSOCIATION, IN 
THE CHalR. 


— 


Tus native Princes of Kattywar having applied to the East India Asaogiation to 
arrange a public meeting for the presentation of an address from the Princes to Sir 
Henry Bartle Edward Frere, G.O.S.1, K.C.B., lata Governor of Bombay; the 
Association engaged the large room of Willie's, King Street, 8b James's, and 
izsued cards of admission to a mecting on Thureday, the Sth of December, 
when the interesting ceremony took place, under very satisfactory circumstances. 
The choir was occupied by Lord Lyveden, President of the Association, and the 
following ladics and gentlemen, with very many others, were present :—Lady Frere, 
the Misses Frere, Lady Chelmsford, Sir Vincent ond Lady Eyra, Sir W., Lady, and 
Misa Hall, Sir G. and Lady BE. Arthur, Gen. Sir A. Waugh, Sir J, and Lady Scott, 
General Sir Edward and Lady Green, Colonel Sykes, M.P., Mr. Crawford, M.P., and 
Mra. Crawford, Sir 0, Wingfeld, Sir Edwin, Lady, and Mise Pearson, Archdeacon, 
Mre., and Mise Wordsworth, General 0. F. North, Gomeral Bir Justin Sheil, Sir 
Henry Young, Lady Franklin, Count Cloett, General ond Mra, Balfour, Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs, Duonean, Captain and Mrs. Henderson, Mr. and Mre. & TP. Low, General 
Wilkingon, 0.6., Colonel and Mra, Robertson Aikman, General J. F. Bird, Sir Henry 
Anderson, Mr., Mra, and the Misses Gordon, Mra. Feasting, Admiral King, Admiral 
and Mre. Tarloton, Miss Matthews, Misa Dowell, Hon. Colonel and Mre. Thesiyer, 
Mre, and Misa Monck, Mra Spain, Oelonel and Mra. Ewen Grant, Manockjee 
Cursetjec, Esq., Mra, Harris, Mr. and Mra. D. D. Cama, Sir P, and Lady Melville, 
Mrs. Whiilin, Mr., Mra, and Miss Preston, Sir H. Ricketts, E.C.8.1, Mr. J. W. Eaya, 
Mr. and Mrs. Seoble, Mr. 8. ©. Carnac, Mr. Juland Danvers, the Hon. Mra. Yelver- 
ton, Mr. and Mra. Hatley Frere, Captain, H. Barber, Mr. Ebden, Baronesa de H. 
Larpent, Geucral Jacob, 0.B., Mr. E. B, Eastwick, 0.1., Mies Oracroft, Mr: Melville,. . 
General J. 0. Parr, Mr. Thornton, Mr. T. 0. Anstey, Mr. Zorn, Consul Pratt, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., Mr. ond Mra. Tweedy, Mr. and Mra, Inverarity, Mra. W. 
Frere ond party, General A. P. Le Messurier, Mrs, and Miss Yule, Captain and Mra, 
W. Palmer, Mr. Bonnerjee, Mr, Pragji Bhimji, Colonel G. 8. Price, Dr. Giraud, 
Major Evans Bell, Dy. and Mrs, Goodere, Rev. Dr. and Mra, Irons, D, Byramjee, 
Colonel aud Mra. Goldamid, and Rear-Admiral Hillyar. 
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The noble Caarmmay, in commencing the proceedings, addressing Sir Bartle 
Frere, said—I have been depnted o3 President of the East India Association, which 
has been formed for the purpose of promoting the interests of India, to present to 
you on this occasion an address from the independent Princes of Kattywar, acknow- 
ledging the eminent services you have rendered to Ludia in the exeention of your office 
of Governor of Bombay. I believe it is now thirty-three or thirty-four years since 
you firet entered the Indian service, and during the whole of that time your career 
has been marked by zeal and energy, by which you lave risen to the high position 
which you now eceupy. My first acquaintanes with you commenced when you were 
filling the arduous office of Commissioner of Scinde, during the period of the Indian 
Mutiny. In this garish and buay world the deeds of men who triumph by force often 
meet with the most general applause, but a man like you, who preserved the province 
you governed intact by a rule ao atrong and benevolent that rebellion dared not 
show ii6 outrageons fuce, equally deserves the praise and thanks of mankind. 
Your conduct waa cordially acknowledged by my collearnues at that time, and I 
veniored then to give expression to my sentiments in Parliament on your conduct. 
T can only repeat the same sentiments now, Others may have received higher 
honours, but you have the consciousness of haying deserved them. After that, Sir, 
you were transferred to the Council of India, where you had the esteem of that great 
man, then Governor-General of India, the late Lord Canning, a man who never flinched 
in the hour of peril, and te whom we are indebted, as much aa to any other person 
for the preservation of our empire in Indin, After that, you were transferred to the 
Government of Bombay, and in thab goreroment you distinguished yourself ina 
manner that rivalled all preceding governors. You devoted yourself to the improve- 
ment of municipal institutions in India, you headed movements for the promotion of 
charitable and educational undertakings, and supported everything that would tend 
to the true welfare of the people, and assist in bringing them into a position of 
dignity and rank whieh they had never before achieved. Others have talked of such 
work ; theorists have maintained it was the right thing to do; but you did it, 
You have done more than any one elae to develop the system of female 
education in India, thereby acknowledging the great trath, that in proportion as 
nations become civilized and prosperous they will appreciate and defend the position 
of women—not by bestowing upon them the mere attention of the age of chivalry, 
but by placing them in a aphere in which they may foster o love for literature and 
the arta, and participate in every rational enjoyment. For that you are entitled to 
our thanks, And now, having occupied the position of some of our greatest men, of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, of Lord Elphinstone, and of Sir George Clerk, you are 
again introdoced to the Council of Indig to which your fresh Knowledge of India 
will be of infinite vee. I therefore have the greatest pleasure in presenting you this 
address from the independent Princes of Kattywar, who desire to compliment you on 
your conduct in that country. Their praise is not an expression of gratitude for 
favours to come, but for favours past. They desire to acknowledge that you have 
bebaved to them in » manner to conciliate their esteem, and to gain their admiration, 
and not only theirs, but of all those of this country who know the value of your 
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Capt, Banoun then read the address, a8 follows:— 
«To His Excettescy Str H. B. KE. Freer, G.0.8.0, KCB. 


“Your Kacellaney,—It was our intention befure your departure from 
these shores to have presented you with an address, but untoward 
circumstances which, perhaps, it would answer no purpose to explain, 
prevented us, We trust, however, that, though late, thia expression of 
our sentiments of our hich reepect and esteem for your Excellency will 
be graciously received. It is not necessary for ua to trace your progress 
in life, from the day you put foot in Bombay ns a writer in the Hon. 
East India Company's service to the day you left its shores as its Governor, 
or your Eixcellency’s career is patent to all, ‘Though we, the Chiefy of 
Kattywar, have uot enjoyed the advantages of your advice and labours 
aga civil servant of the Government of India, as huve the chiefs and people 
of the Decean, we have reason to congratulate ourselves that, notwith- 
slanding the arduous and onerous dutics which devolved upon you as 
Governor of Bombay, your Ixcellency never lost sight of our anid our 
people's interests. It would have.been nothing but nataral that, when 
called to rule this vast presidency, the scenes of your firat laboura would 
have had your xcellency's first regards; but it was not so. If your 
effurts were untiring for the extension of work of public utility in the 
South Mahratta country, or any other part of the vast dominions that 
were eutrusted tu yuur role, the advantaves to be derived from such 
works have been as untiringly urged upon us, as we trust we have not 
been unmindful of the grent interest evinced by your Excellency on our 
and our people's welfare. ‘The promotion of the cause of education, too, 
has oceupied much of your Excellency’s time and earnest attention. The ~ 
fruits of your Exeellency’s philanthropic exertions are visible everywhere 
throughout this presidency ; and Kattywar, where once no attention was 
paid to the subject, is now, we have reason to believe, not bebindhand 
with other districts in the establishment and maintenance of schools, 
where its sons and daughters may luive not only a vernacular but a sound 
English education. Time would fail to tell of the various other matters 
in which your Excellency’s rule hus been a. blessing to this country. 
While we feel grateful to your Excellency for your generous efforts 
to maintain and elevate our position in this empire, wa pray the Almighty 
may long spare your uaefal life, and grant you health and strength to 
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enable you to prosecute your benevolent designs for India, With our 
best wishea for your Excellency, and the respective members of your 
family, we remain your Excellency’s sincere friends.” 


{Here follow the signatures of about twenty independent princes of Kattywar.} 

General Norra eaid, after the able and eloquent manner in which his lordship had 
alluded to the public career of Bir Bartle Frere on an occasion like this, when princes 
had combined to do him honour, an humble individual like himself naturally felt 
embarrassed in offering his testimony to the character of the gentleman in whose 
honour they were assembled that day. But he looked upon it thet greatness consisted 
in the estimation in which the acts of a man were held by his comtemporaries. 
Therefore the opinion of am humble individual like himself might be accepted by 
Sir Bartle Frere, though not valued in the same degree as that of princes. The career 
Of a civil servant of the Indian Government at this duy was not one in which a man 
could easily get himself classified among the grent men of India. In former days 
there was a wider field than existed at present. There were political relations with 
independent territories; there were annexations, new territories acquired by the East 
India Company, which called for great administrative and political ability on the 
part of tha civil servants. In the present day such was not the cose, The daily 
duties of the civil servanta in India wore eo confined by the rules and: regulations of 
the varioun departmenta to which they belonged, that it was almost impossible for any 
man to get further in the estimation of those in authority than to be regarded aa a 
diligent collector or magistrate, or a conscientious, painstaking judge. It had, 
however, been left to Sir Bartle Frere, under those narrow circumstances, to achieve 
Ereatness without departing from the well-beaten track of official life, and by the 
exhibition of all those talents and characteristics which were the agents and attributes 
of greatness, He (the General) could testify, from personal observation, that Sir 
Bartle Frere was held in love and esteem by every member of the Bombay army, and 
was regarded by all who knew him as the kind and steady friend of the military 
Beryied. 

Mr. Praazt Boren, agent of the Kattywar Princes, anid—As the only native of 
Kattywar now present in England, 1 feel more than ordinary interest on the present 
occasion, when we have met here to present an address on behalf of the Princesa 
of Kattywar to Sir Bartle Frere, as a grateful recognition of the benelita they have 
received during his administration ss Governor of Bombay. Before my departure for 
this country in April 1866 I had been for several years connected with the political 
ageney in that province, and from what kupwiedge and experiance I have gained of 
the changes and reform during the régime of the present politieal agent, Colonel 
Keating, I can confidently etate that the selection of such an energetic officer to the 
post of political agent in Kattywar by Sir Bartle Frere was a great boon conferred on 
the provinee, reflecting great credit on Sir Bartle Frere for having placed the right 
man in the right place. The address is om admission that the policy recentiy 
inaugurated in Kattywar—namely, thet of “Reform,” under Sir Bartle Frere’s 
auspicea—is a policy essentially beneficial both to the Princes and to their subjects. 
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It is evident from this demonstration of their feelings, exhibited, I may ny, in an 
unprecedented manner, that the fruiia of the eystem are beginning to ripen, The 
Prinees have shown that they are fully capable of appreciating whatever is well 
intended for them, The governor who aces a country thoroughly given up to 
eonservatiam—that wou't move on, that was half a century behind its neighboura— 
who courageously determines that it shall progress, thet ita youth shall not grow up 
ne their ancestors, and who sends, to carry out the determination, a competent officer, 
lives chuliog as we any in Kattywar, that is, ever fresh in the memory of those who are 
receiving the benefits of his encouragement. The reform in almost every department, 
energetically carried out by the political agent and other officers, was carefully 
walehed and eriticlsed: at first looked on doubtfully, but afterwards with interest, 
and finally approved by the principal Statea, In almost every inatance in whieh o 
chief has shown himself anxious to follow the good example ect, he has found himeeclf 
rewarded in the welfare of hia subjecta, and by the approbation of our gracious 
aoversien, Itis in Sir Bartle Frero’s reign thot two chiefs of KRattywar have obtained 
the Star of India, One cannot omit fo mention the great spur thot has been piven to 
education. The people of Kattywar a few yeurs ago dreaded this; they now actually 
willingly send not only their sona, bat their daughters, to schools established in the 
prinelpal towne. ‘The importance of thia ia patent to all, and is full of promise for 
the future well-being of the Provines. 

Mr, Danapnar Naonosr said be felt exceedingly gratified that he bad been asked 
to express hia sentimenta on thie oveasion, Sir Bartle Frere deserved well of both 
England end Indina—of England, beenuse he had done his doty towards her; of 
Todis, becouse he bad Ween to her oa kind, wise, beneficent, and able ruler. When we 
reflected how many were the complex circumstances which statesmen had to consider in 
the government of a country like India—when we knew there was an aristocracy to 
be maintained and raised to a sense of its duty, and a people, degraded by long 
tradition, to be elevated into enlightenment and prosperity —when we knew there 
‘ware superstitions of long standing to be done away with, and a want of resources 
and a aystem of development to be met, the difficulty of government was apparent; 
and Sir Bartle Frere’s great trait had been ability to grasp ond grapple with 
it. In his future career—he did not know but that they might have the 
eatlefaction even of seeing him aa Governor-General—India would no doubt 
atill continue to receive the benefit of lis services, India could only judge of 
England by the representatives she sent out, and eo long as we send ont peraons like 
Elphinstone and Frere, Britain would have no cause to be ashamed of performing her 
duty towards the vast populations of India. So long aa Indio bad Secretaries of State 
like Northeote, Stanley, Qranborne, and Wood, so long would India be found to be 
perfectly satiefied with British rule, beeause in thoge men we had a stern sense of 
justice combined with firmness and goodness of character. The British administration, 
with all ite shortcomings, waa one of which any nation might well be proud, and its 
Todian administration would form a glorious chapter in the history of mankind, 

Mr, Manooxseu Consevsen paid they had all heard the ealogiume that had been 
passed on Bir Bartle Frere, lat none of the speakers who had gone before had said 
a word as to his private character. It had been his good fortune to have known 
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Sir Bartle Frere almost from the hour after he first landed in Bombay, and from 
that da to this blessed moment they had gone on in their acquaintance, opening 
into friendship. He might say, whether a3 member of the Civil Service, whether as 
Commissioner of Scinde, whether as member of the Governor-General’a Council, or 
whether as Governor of Bombay, he waa the sume Bartle Frere, a gentleman every 
inch of him. The subject of female education was one which had engaged his 
own attention. It was not the quantity that they wanted, but the quality, and 
conducted on the English system ; and afer years of labours they had sucveeded in 
eatablighing an institution in which English governessea were employed, and they 
owed this to the encouragement given them by Str Bartle Frere, 

Bir Banmiez Faene—[ thank you, my lord, both personally and in your office us. 
President of the Haat India Association, for the manner in which you have carried 
out the wishes of the princes and chiefs of Enttywar who have signed this address, 
and I beg you will convey to them the expression of my acknowledgmenta for the 
grent honour they ond you have this day done me 

Téis the more grateful to me from being so totally unexpected, for till a very few 
daya ago I had not the slightest ides that any honour of the kind was in store for me. 

In whatever form it had come to me I should have greatly valued this expression 
of the goodwill of the princes of Kattywar, because, from the very clreumetance of my 
having been personally but little known to most of them, until I was charged with 
the government of the Presidency of Bombay, | feel thot they con Le actuated by no 
motive of individual partiality, and that my only title to the honour they have done 
me ia my having honestly endeavoured to carry out what las boen, for many years 
past, the declured policy of England with regard to India. The belief that ao many of 
the independent and influential princes of India appreciate the good intentions of the 
Government and people of England towards them, is to me a source of pleasure far 
deeper and more permanent than the personal gratification which | have derived from 
their address, and from the very flattering manner in which [t has been presented 
to me. 

And, my lord, in this point of view, T cannot but regard the present occasion aa 
one of no temporary or merely personal importance. It ia true that Kattywar is 
only one of the seven greot provinces which muke up the Presidency of Bombay. 
But in many respecta if may be regarded as almost an epitome of our whole Indiun 
empire, It is two-thirds the eize of Ireland, and but & small portion is British 
territory ; the greater part of the province is divided among many princes and 
chieftains, under the general control of a British political officer, but all more or 
lesa independent, twelve of them exercising powers of life and death, and other 
attributes of real sovereignty. Soue of (eee chiefs, of Hindi and Nujpout desecnt, 
can show pedigrees, apparently well authenticated, running back farther than any 
reigning house in Europe. Many of them could prove,in our Courts of Law, that 
they had ruled, where they now rule, in the days of the early crusaders. Some of the 
Mahommedan chiefa represent families which were powerful on this coast whon their 
alliance was sought by the admirals and generale of the early Turkish empire—when 
the great Sultan sent his fleets from Bazsora to repel the earliast Portuguese invasion 
of India. There we find, on the const of Kattywar, the Portuguese still holding their 
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ancient settlement of Diu, which they so callantly defended, and the Mahommedan prince 
atill ruling where his ancestors ruled when they attacked the Christian fortress, while 
the public peace ia now preserved by the distant Government of the Queen of England, 
I know of no variety of landed tenure, in the whole civilized world, of which I could 
not prodace examples from among the ancient proprietors of Kattywar. The races 
we find in that provinces are equally varied. There are to be met representatives of 
almost every tribe in India, and of every form of Indinn belief. The aborigines, 
whose ancestors inhabited the country when the Brahmins were themeelve: an 
invading race, the polished and homane traders who lineally represent that 
Buddhiat religion of which the records are yei to be found graven on the rocks of 
gome of the Kattywar hill-forta, and who look upon the Christian and the Jew, the 
Mahormedan and the Farses, who now frequent their coasts, 26 followers of eom- 
paratively modern creeds ; old arta of sculpture and architecture, of metal work and 
jewellery, cf writing and illumination, of waaving and wood-corving, still live there, 
the artists following the came processes whereby their ancestors, in the same cities, 
wrought for the traders of Gyzontinm, and of early Venice and Genoa. Wo, in 
England, are apt to look on the people of India as lesa proficient in the arta of war 
than of peace. But these people of Kattywar are far from being an unwarlike rece; 
arma are still the profession in highest repute next to the encerdotal office; in no 
part of India do more of the population habitually carry arms, and in none are they 
more ready to appeal to their arbitrament. 

Since I last had the honour of aeeing you, my lord, here in London, some yeara aga, 
I have myself been an eye-witness of operations on the Kattywar conat, in the course 
of which a few inaurgents, who had occupied a corner of the*provines, held it fur some 
months aguinst a considerable foree of British troopa, and on one ocension successfully 
resisted a gallant British regiment which attempted incantiously to carry by csealade 
the old temple in which the insurgents had fortified themselves. The times I speak 
of were exceptional; but what, my lord, has been the miliary force with which, for 
alxty years, thia considerable provinee has been kept in a state of general peace and 
progressive improvement ? 

Ag near as I can gather from the latest returns, I believe that the whole Huropean 
force, employed in Kattywar at this moment, consists of a detall of British artillery 
with four guns, and about thirty English gentlemen, employed as officers in various 
poritions of civil and military command. I om of course aware that, as the Inst 
resort, the power of Her Majesty’a Government in Kottywar rests on the great 
garrisons of India and of England, but there is no other garrison of European inoope 
Within many days’ march of the province, and peace is habitually kept, aa it hes been 
maintained for fifty or sixty years pasty among all these anclent, proud, and 
martial states, with no other military force of the paramount power than o regiment 
or two of Sepoys, and a couple of squadrons of native cavalry, and a singie battery, or 
aven lesa, of Kuropean artillery, I doubt whether the English military officers on 
military duty in Kattywar at this present moment number mora than twenty men, 
and there may be tenor a dozen more employed on civil and political dutica, under 
Colonel Kenting, the political agent, who rules the provines with a sort of pro- 
consular authority, 
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This spectacle of a large and populous province kept in order by a mere handful of 
Moglish gentlemen, and o very amall force of English soldiers and disciplined Sepoya, 
is, a8 you, my lord, know, not a novel nor am unusual one in India, and it is well 
worth our while to weigh carefully the causes which have made this possible; for a 
moment's reflection will convince us that, whoterer the causa may be, it is the true 
secret of our aupremacy In India, and the only condition on which we can long 
hold it—for we all know that no distant country, however powerful or populous, 
can bear the permanent drain necessary to hold such a possession as India by mere 
fores of arma. 

I believe, my lord, the secret will le found to be nothing else thon the 
scrupulous regard which the British Government in India habitually pays to the 
preseriptive rights and interests of ita suljecta, and to the earnest desiro which . 
atiuatea all the proceedings of that Government to protect every one of ita subjects, 
whatever his rank, the higher aa well.as the lower orders, in the peaceful possession 
of his ancestral rights. We may not have always been aucecesafol, or even consiatent 
in carrying ont this polley; but the desire to do so has, as your lordship knows, bean 
ever before we. 

in Eattywar wo have been greatly aided by the existence of a lange, powerful, and 
ancient middle and upyer class, of which the chiefs, who signed these addresses, are 
among the principal leadere; and I believe that this clement in the body politic, 
when directed, as it is now by ao judicious, so kindly, and so able a repreacniutive of 
the British Govyerninent as Colonel Keating, will be found of the greatest value in 
promoting the work of permanent improvement. 

Colonel Keating has acted on the maxims which, in theory, at least, is never 
denied by an Indian native prince,—that the true interests of the rolers and the ruled 
are identical : that you caunot infringe on the ancient custumary righia of the chief, 
without risking the rights of the emaliest freeholdera on hile estate, ond that you 
cannot protect the real interssta of the latter class, withowt strengthening the 
resources and the position of their feudal superiors. When I paid a short visit to the 
province this time last year, I found that every one of the chiefs I met was proud to 
show me, or to tell me of some work of material improvement. Most of them had 
roada; some, on the sea coast, had piera; and many had ordered ont valuable 
machinery from England for pumping water for irrigation, and for cleaning, and even 
epinning cotton; above all they had so far forgotten their hereditary enmities and 
jenlousies, as to combine together for the constraction of a railroad thronghout the 
province, which only needs the co-operation of the English Government, to link it on 
to one of these great trank-lines which the genlus of Lord Dalhousie bequeathed to 
India, and to which the Katty war line will become an important feeder. 

Nor were other and Jess material improvements forgotten. Many of the chiefs have 
taken the cause of education seriously in hand, and have adopted practical measures to 
promote arlisticand mechanical, as well a3 ordinary education. Three of the principal 
chiefs I found had not only established courts of justice, more regular and better paid 
than were known im former years, but had drawn up and printed, for their guidance, 
rules of proceedure, and civil and criminal codes, abridged and adapted to local wants 
and customs from the more elaborate codes in use in Britieh territory. 
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In all thia, my lord, there is, as you know, nothing sbsolutely new to our Indian 
syatem. Colonel Keating has advised and directed the chiefs with admirable tact 
and prudence; but the epirit in which he has acted ia the same which actuated many 
of his predecessor, some of whom were personally known to your lordship; and others 
who have left a name behind them aa public benefactora in the province, are, at this 
moment, I believe, members of your Association, In giving Colonel Keating all the 
support in my power, in furtherance of his good work, I have done no more and no 
lesa than my predevessora, to some of whom you have so justly and foelingly referred 
as models of Indian statesmen. 

And whot has been the result of this policy? 

Those addressea are one proof that the chiefs are not insensible to the spirit in 
. which I and my predeceasors have acted; but, my lord, I believe that a knowledge of 
what our intentions are, and a eonvietion that the policy we have followed is only a 
part of the permanent policy of Mngland towards India, will produce much more 
lasting results than mere personal good feeling. Your lordship lately heard Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India state, in alluding to the epirit in which the 
intelligence of the Abyssinian expedition was received in India, that some of the 
princes of Western India had come forward with epontancous offera of service and 
assistance to Her Majesty, in this great enterprise; and you will have been pleased 
10 recognise that two of the three chiefs named by Sir Stafford Northeote, were 
princes of Kattywar, who have signed this address, I think, my lord, that this 
gives us some ground for believing thot the feeling of these princes towarde our 
Government is no sullen acquiescence in our rule, and for hoping that the time is not 
far distant when they may feel that they are themselves indeed an integral, vital, and 
easential part of the constitution of our Indian empire. 

Finally, my lord, I would beg to express the extreme gratification with which I 
receive these addrassas at your hands, not only on account of the past, as I recall the 
time when I had the honour to gerve uoder you while ay President of the Board of 
Control you directed the polley of Her Majesty's Government towards Tnilia, but in 
your ¢haractur aa President of this Association. The tusk the Acsociation has under- 
taken is one, I believe, of the greatest national importance. Tt may aeem o 
comparatively ansy matter, where your range of subjecta is a0 great, to promote, as 
you undertake to do, the interests and welfare of India generally, but if is a task of 
no little difficulty and delicacy to keap to that other part of your procramme, which 
binds the Society to abstain from all advecacy of purely personal and local grievances, 
and from interfering in all questions which are capable of judicial gelation. 

- In this respect, my lord, I believe that tho concurrence of English statesmen and 
public men ia absolutely essential to the suduess of the institution, 

T believe much may be done by the Association a4 a mere meone of conveying 
information te English public men, Statesmen in England are most anxions to be 
thoroughly well-informed on Indian subjects, but we, of India, have generally an 
unhappy tendency to treat Indian subjects so technically as to make them distaateful 
to an English audience; and, I believe, English publie men may do an immense 
service to their Indian aaeociates If as colleagues and auditors they can induce us to 
make Indian subjects intelligible to educated Nnglishmen, 
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But the Association has a far higher purpose than the collection and diffusion of 
information, 

Here, in Europe, nothing is more striking than the tendency to change, which is 
everywhere visible around us. Even the moat placid optimist in London is perpetually 
reminded that we live in an age of revolutions. Every great social and political 
problem is, eo to speak, up by the roota, and that which our forefathers planted, and 
under the shade of which our fathers were content to dwell in peace, haa often to be 
re-planted and re-watered, pruned and examined, before the restless children of this 
generation are content with it, 

But rapid as are the changes in Europe, they are much more sndden in India, 
Everything is on a vast eeale, and the tens of millions of intelligent, industrious, and 
commercial people of India have had comparatively but little political education to 
prepare them for these changes, They have, it is true, in many parta learnt, by 
centuries of misrule ond bloorahed, the blessing of o aetiled, well-intentioned govern- 
ment, even though itybe o government of strangers. But the generation which saw 
armies march, and cities blaze, which hailed the searlet uniforms of England as the 
harbingers of peace and good order, is rapidly passing away, and with it must alao— 
depart the personal recollections of those who regarded the pale-faced children of the 
North a8 a sort of incarnation of justice, os well aa of strength—who looked on the 
English *sabih,* not only on a Kind of fate, which conld not be resisted, but as 
something divine, which could do no wrong. 

We must govern India heneeforth, as all the world mnet be governed, by the 
divine tight of good government; and this task, which ia not easy here, in 
England, i still more difficult in Indias, where all the ¢lomente of change aro more 
numerous and much more potent than in Europe. India has not, like this our 
Weatern world, undergone long centuries of preparation for improvement, Tf ia as 
though all that conduces to change in England, our free laws, our free press, our 
railways, our steam-engines, and above all our religion and the spirit of free and 
impartial inquiry which it demands, had been introduced, not gradually and ripening 
by slow degrees from generation to generation, but auddenly, and as if all the revolu- 
tions which have been accomplished during the past three centuries in England had 
been concentreted in the first fifty yeara of English role in India, I boalieve, sir, that 
thoge men who have passed their lives in India, and those who rule the destinies of 
England, could hardly do a better work for both England and India than by com- 
bining together to discuss the great probleme of Indian stoteamanehip before thay 
force themselves upon ua og matters which imperatively demand immediate eolution. 
And it fs in this point of view that I recognise the work your Association haa in 
hand aa one of imperial importance. “(look on the addreseas you have been kind 
enough to convey to me, a4 frosh evidence of the reasonable desire of the provinces of 
India, to take no inactive share in the great carcer of the British empire; and I 
regard the channel through which those addresses have been presented, as one of the 
means which, by the blessing of the Almighty, may aesl=t India and England to 
achieve gnccesafully the great work which His Providenes has set before us. 

On the motion of Colonel Syxzs, M.P., seconded by Sir Vinorxt Evrae, a vote of 
thanks waa given to the noble Chairman, and the proceedings terminated, 
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THE OPENING OF THE GODAVERY RIVER. 


By Lirvt, Geyerat Sin Artaur Corrox, E.C.8.1. 


Ir will be seen that the great masa of the land of India slopes towards 
the east; the great plains of the Ganges, the Mahanuddee, the Godavery, 
the Kistnah, the Pennair, and tha Cauvery, occupy almost the whole of 
the main central body of India; and all these rivers rise on the western 
sie and flow to the eastern. The only large rivera that flow to the 
westward are the Nerbudda and the Taptee, and these drain a very 
small extent of country. 

The Godavery rises close to the western coast, near Bombay, and flows 
with a general course quite straight to the eastern coast, a distance of 800 
miles, receiving many very large aifluents, especially the Manjera, on the 
south, and the Wurdah and Wein Gunga, the Indravattee and Sibbery 
on the north. 

From its southern watershed, the streams flow into the Kistnah, and, 
on the north into the Taptee, Nerbudda, and Mahanuddee, with a very 
narrow etrip of country in the west, drained by many emall streams. 

The total area is very large, being about 130,000 square miles, or 
one-tenth of the whole area of our dominions included under the name 
of India. 

The sources of the river are all little more than 2,000 feat above the 
sea, go that the mean fall of the main stream is about 24 feet per mile, 
but this is remarkably varied. 
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From very near the Western Ghauts, at Nassuck, where it is 1,800 
feet above the sea to Nirmull, 400 miles, the fall averages 2 feet, that 
town being about 1,000 feet above tha level of the sea. Below that, 
for about 100 miles, the river has, so far as I can ascertain, never been 
examined and levelled by an engineer ; but we have sufficient informa- 
tion to know that there must be a very great fall—above 500 feet—in the 
next G() miles, or 9 feeta mile, From thence to the confluence of the 
Wardah, 80 miles, the fall is moderate, probably under 2 feet a mile. 

From the mouth of the Wurdab the river has been levelled to the sea, 
the fall being 300 feet in 270 miles, or about 11 feet per mila, 

But the line of navigation which is being opened at present, leaves 
the main Godavery at Seroncha, and follows the line of the Wurdah to 
Hinguughaut, a distance of 170 miles: the reason for following this line, 
and not that of the main river, above the mouth of the Wurdah, is that 
this is the line that passes through our own territory, the main river 
above this point having the Nizam’s country on both sides of it. 

It is this line also that bas the least ascent, and that leads into the 
best cotton country of India, the province of Nagpoor, the cotton 
from which has often, if not always, been valued at Manchester above 
American. 

This line is also by far the most important as leading both to the valley 
of the Taptee, by which tha connexion may be completed to the western 
coast, and also to the Nerbudda, several hundred miles of which may 
be navigated. 

it has also now been ascertained that rood coal exists over a great area 
on the Wurdah and Wein Gunga, and also in Chundwarrah, north of 
Nagpoor ; and this will baa matter of first-rate importance, making 
Coringa, at the mouth of the Godavery, a couling port. 

The objects, therefore, to be gained by opening this river are these :— 

ist. To give cheap access to all the northern part of the Nizam's 
country and to Nagpoor, and eventually to the north-east districts of 
Bombay, the valley of the Nerbydda, and the southern part of Central 
India; the whole contsining about 20,000,000 of people, who have 
been hitherto completely shut out from all great markets for their 
produce, whether in India or foreign countries, and all the prodigious, 
healthy influences of various kinds which such intercourse impiies, for 
the enormous cost of from 300 to 500 miles of land carriage entirely 
prohibits all traffic of any consequence. ; 
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2d. To open up the finest cotton field of India—indeed, the only one 
that can folly compete with America in quality. 

ac. To convey the coal of Nagpoor to a port. 

4th, To give us direct access by water for military purposes to the. 
central provinces of India. 

Sth. Eventually, to complete the water connexion from the east to the 
west coast, a distance of 900 miles, thus opening the whole of this tract 
direct to both consts, and to the near and distant markets on both sides ; 
also north to the valley of the Nerbudda, and gouth to that of the 
Kistnah, to be conneoted with the Madras Steam Company's line of 
canals, extending to Madras, and to the west coast in that latitude. 

Before going further into the details of this project, I mast, however, 
take a little time in discussing the question of water-carriage, because, 
according to my views, it is so generally misundersteod, while upon the 
right understanding of it depends entirely the depree of importance to 
be attached to this project. I would therefore state some facts and 
caleulations which are emential to the subject. Nothing is more com- 
mon in England than to suppose that water-carriage is superseded by 
land-carriage, after actual comparative trial; but this is a complete 
mistake, No real trial has ever been made, Certainly, to some extent 
animal power on water has been tried against steam-power on land, and 
even this in a perfectly inconclusive manner; but there is yet no such 
a thing as an effective steam-boat canal in operation in the world. And 
water-carriage—with animal power, in most inefficient, narrow, winding 
canals, with inconvenient locks—or with steam-power on the open sea, 
exposed to all the risks, expenses, and inconveniences of ocean transit—is 
at this moment, with all these disadvantages, effectually beating, on 
many lines, land-carriage of the most perfect kind that money could 
afford, The great traffic of England in goods is still carried on by water— 
by the coast, rivers, and canals—though the distances are a0 insignificant 
that the whole cost of transit is comparatively trifling. On its eastern 
coast, besides the great coal traffic, and innumerable other coasters 
there are about 1,300 great steamers per unnum, of from 350 to 1,000 
tons, I believe, running between London and the ports to the north, 
conveying, with the other coasters, by fur the greater part of the northern 
traffic in goods, several millions of tons per annum. 

Five canals and rivers; the Weaver and the Bridgewater canals in 
Cheshire ; the Aire and Calder navigation in Yorkshire ; and the Monk- 
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land, and Forth, and Clyde canals in Seotland—each carry from one to 
one and a half million tons a year, worked almost entirely by animal 
power, and in the midst of railwaya, The Dridgewater canal’a receipta 
last year were 270,0002 while contending with three double lines of 
railway running parallel with them. MNuw, what must be the intrinsic 
superiority of water-transit for the great traffic of a country, when it can 
contend thus successfully against land-carriage of the most perfect kind 
that enormous cost can provide, and thet supported by steam. In any 
ether ease, what would be the chance of animal power against steam ? 

And these insignificant canals were made for a totally different state 
of things from the present, at a cost of about one-fifth to one-tenth of 
that of railways, and they are, in many respects, quite unsuited to present 
demands, 

What we have yet to see is a complete steamboat canal, cut nearly 
straight, of 20 or 30 yards broad, fitted for boats of the highest speed, 
20 or 30 miles an hour, and of 400 or 500 tons, with locka that can be 
filled and emptied in a minnte. 

Such canals could be made in England for one-third or one-fourth of 
the cost of railways, and even here, with such short distances, England 
would be saved many millions a-year. One such canal to the South 
Welsh econl-field would save London, in the carriage of coal alone, a 
roillion a-year, 

And in all great continental countries like India, where the lines 
of transit are several hundred miles in length, how much more necessary 
must such effective lines of transit be, 

In Franca they are now spending millions in improving every line of 
water communication throughout the empire, from complete experience 
satisfying them that the railways cannot meet the demands of traffic. 

The same in the United States, where immense plans of extension and 
improvement of their water-lines are now under consideration, to cost 
many millions, The Erie canal, from the Lakes to New York, 350 
miles long, was first eut abont fifty years ago, a mere ditch, like the 
English canals : it soon made the” interior so popnlunus and prosperous, 
that before it had been in operation many years eeveral millions were 
spent in enlarging it for boats of 220 tons, though two double lines of 
railway ran parallel with it; and this alteration was not completed 
before estimates were called for to enlarge it again for boata of 700 tona, 
in order still further to reduce the cost of transit, and to provide for the 
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enormous traffic which the low cost of freight produced. And thia is in 
a country where the canals are always completely closed by frost for jive 
months in every year. On this line three or four million tons are now 
carried, and I believe more, for I have not the latest returns. 

And itis remarkable that at this moment England is dependent for its 
main supply of food from abroad upon two lines of canals, viz, this Terie 
canal and that of Canada. The immense stores of wheat and maize of 
the Western States are all brought to the coast by these lines, for export 
to England, not a bushel being conveyed by the railways, ag it will not 
bear the expense of land-carriage ; and the whole of this traffic is entirely 
stopped for five months by the frost. 

And go with other things. The one thing that gives America the ad- 
vantare over India now in cotton, is ita water-carriage. It must be observed 
that it ia not the carriuge of the cotton itself that is the great item in this 
matter, though even the land-carriage for that alone would be ruinous, 
but the carriage of food, &e., to the population that is employed in the 
growth of cotton, Ifthe cotton-growing states were cut off from distant 
states by railways, so that they could not get food brought sufficiently 
cheap, five-sixths of the people must be growing their own food, and the 
remainder would grow one-sixth of the quantity of cotton, and that at 
three times the present cost. They are now contending about the duty 
of 1d. per Ib. levied on exported cotton in the States, declaring that this 
duty is ruinous in the competition with India, while the present cost of 
carriage of cotton by land from Delhi to Oaleutta is 2d. per lb. much 
more than this ruinous duty in the States, 

If the States were dependent on land-carriaga, as India now is so gene- 
rally, there would be a complete collapse throughout the country. The 
great produce of the Mississippi, corn, would be valueless, and the cost of 
eotton would be three times that of India; and as soon as the improved 
lines of water-carriage are completed there, we shall be atill more pressed 
im our competition for the cotton market, and for that of other things, if 
we have notin the meantime established effective main lines of water- 
transit throughout India. The American reports upon internal transit 
ara all based upon this ground, the absolute necessity of getting rid of 
“the intolerable cost of railway carriage,” a3 they express it. 

' I must speak of one of the remaining fancies about water-carriage that 
#0 commonly prevails, viz. that it is quite unsuitable to the present 
State of things on account of the want of speed. In the first place, 
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this is a matter of extremely small importance in the great traffic of a 
country, In nine-tenths of the goods it is a matter of the smallest im- 
portance whether they take ten days or ten hours to go 500 miles. The 
sole question is the cost of carriage. Millions of tong are carried 
annually between Liverpool and Manchester by water, with animal power, 
and a great portion of these, far more valuable goods than the mass of 
the traffic of India, But further, what is to prevent speed on 
canals? The Clyde and the Hudson are worked at twenty miles an 
hour, and I know of no reason why they should not be worked at thirty 
or more if it were an object. All that is required is that the canals 
should be fitted for steam-power, with locks capable of being passed in 
two or three minutes. 

And it must be remembered that in point of speed, in one respect, 
canals have a decided advantage over railways (as well as in several 
others), vis. that every vessel runs independently, and cannot obstruct 
others, or stop the cormmunication, og ia the case in railways, where most 
goods trains run fifty miles or so, and then lay up for twenty hours to 
leave the road clear for passenger trains. 

Canals and rivers have also a great advantage over railways in the 
taking up and putting down not being confined to stations, as they are 
in India, ten or fifteen miles apart, which is an immense drawback. 

And further, for military purposes there can be no comparison between 
the two, for in case of rebellion the railways could not possibly be 
defended, but they would be torn up in a hundred places the first day, 
while canals and rivera could be continually guarded and traversed by 
armed steamers. 

It is essential that I should attempt to clear away some of the pre- 
vailing fancies about water-transit in dealing with this subject, os they are 
such as lead to a totally false judgment of its nature and importance. 

So monstrously wrong are the notions of even professional men on 
this subject, that one has proposed to lay rails along the bank of the 
Godavery, an impracticable line, even at a coat twenty times what the 
opening of the river would cost, and which, when done, would totally fail 
to carry at a cost that would answer any practicable purpose, or one-tenth 
of the quantitizs that ought to be moved. 

Another has actually proposed to lay rails along the embankment 
of a large irrigation canal, thus supplementing a work that would carry 
any quantity at any speed, and at an almost nominal cost, by another 
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that would cost three times as much, carry one-fiftieth of the quantity 
and at ten times the charge; so strange are the idens that are still 
held by men who, one would suppose from their experience, must have 
acquired some real knowledge of what certain kinds of works can do 
and what they eanuot do. 

America, the country with which India has especially to contend, ts 
now becoming thoroughly aware of what railways can do, and what they 
cannot do, and we must look into the matter thoroughly and learn as 
much of it as they have, or India will certainly be beaten in the race, 
And we huve this immense advantage over them, that our water lines 
cannot be shut up for five months in the year by frost, but must be 
always navigable every day in the year. 

I now proceed to notice the leading points in this particular project ; 
and the tiret, ag in all works of material improvement, is the cost—to be 
judged of by comparison, first, with the olyject to be attained, and second, 
with other means of accomplishing the same object. 

I may premise that this project has uow been under examination for 
twenty years, so that it is not a new, unconsidered work, and for the last 
‘five or six years officers have been actually employed, both in levelling, 
surveying, déc., and also in carrying on the works, so that we have now 
very ample data for estimating the cost and planning them. 

The works for the firat 450 miles of the Godavery and Wardah, as for 
as Hingunghant—that is, quite into the finest cotton country in India— 
have been estimated, some in detail and soma roughly, at 600,0004, or 
1,3002 a mile* The railways in India, almost all single lines, quite 
incapable of accommodating one-tenth part of the required traffic, have 
cust on an average 20,0002 per mile, including accumulated interest, or 
17,0001. without interest, and are carrying goods at from 1d. to 8d. a ton, 
and passengers from a farthing to d4d. The cost of this work is there- 
fore about one-twelfth of that of single railways, or to have opened a 
railway on this line would have cost at lenst nine millions, instead of 
600,000! for opening the river, even if it had been a line of only average 
difficulty. The works are being constructed for first-class steamers, and 
for boats of 400 or 500 tons, the locks being 50 feet by 200 feet; thus 


+ This, however, will not complete the navigation for the whole year; it is the 
eost of the works on the river itself, To complete the navigation will require stored 
water; bot 8 this is reqaired, and will be amply repaid in irrigation, it will be 
apoken of farther on. 
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the line will be available for millions of tons per annum, and for any 
epeeda, and the cost of carriage for long distances with boata of this size 
will-be almost nominal. 

Qn the canals and rivers in America, the charge for transit is from 
one-seventh to one-half of a penny per mile, In England, the actual cost 

of carriage by steam power with small vessels for short distances, and on 
canals quite unsuited for steam power, is one-tenth of a penny 
per mile, and with large vessels on longer lines and suitable canals it 
certainly would not exceed one-twentieth of a penny. The actual cost on 
the Godavery canal, for very short distances, and with the old native 
small boats, totaliy unsuited to ennals, is from one-third to two-thirds of 
apenny. With large boats and long distauecs on canals, it certainly 
would not exceed one-twentieth of a penny, and on the river probubly 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of a peuny, especially as the whole line is 
through a forest country, where wood can be put on the banks at one 
rupee a ton, equivalent to five shillings a ton of coal, about one-sixth of 
the cost on the Ganges. 

And on the Wurdah good coal has now been found close to the river. 
These prices of from one-fifth to one-tenth of a penny per mile will 
certainly meet the wants of the transit, makiug the cust from the centre 
about four to eight shillings a ton, which will not be severely felt even 
on goods of very small value. On rice, for instance, it would be only 
from Sto 10 per cent. on the value of 4/. a ton, and on cotton, value SOL, 
a ton, under 1 per cevt. and about one-twentieth to oue-fortieth of a 
penny a pound, 

Even firewood could be brought down 200 miles to the coast 
districts for two shillings, making the total cost only four shillings, equal 
to ten shillings a ton of coal. The cost of coal from the Wurdeh would 
be only four or five shillings, in addition to the cost at the mine, perhaps 
eight or ten shillings a ton in all, or one-fourth of what itis now, And 
salt, which costs about five shillings a ton on the const without duty, 
could be landed in Nagpore At ten or twelve shillings, if the tax were 
taken off, instead of LOL, its present rate. The cost of carriage would 
thus completely and effectually meet the demands of the country, while 
arailway would totally fail to carry either at a price that would be of 
the least use, or anything like the quantities that would be required. 

To show how insignificant thie cost of the works, 1,500/ a mile, would 
be, compared with the trafic. The annual charge for interest and 
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repairs would be 100) a mile, or a charge of only one-twentieth of a 
penny per head and per ton on 500,000 tons and passengers—suppose 
250,000 tons per annum aud 700 passengers a day. 

_ OF the amount of traffic that would arise if this communication were 
completed, we must judge by comparing it with other lines somewhat 
similar in their circumstances, I may here advert to the extraordinary 
mistake so often made of attempting to judge of the traffic of such a cheap 
line from present traffic. There is not the slightest connexion between these 
two things, Traffic is entirely produced by cheapness of transit. 

At the present cost, and with other disadvantages, no traffic of any 
consequence can possibly exist. We can only arrive at some real judg- 
ment of the future traffic by other cheap lines, and by the known 
consumption of some articles by a certain population. 

The traffic on the Circular Canal at Coleutta was some years ago 
three million tons of boats entering and leaving per annum, perhaps four 
riillion tons of goods, and this is not the whole traffic of Calcutta. It is 
the traffic with probably fifty millions of people, and the transit is not 
so cheap on these unimproved rivers aa it will be on the Godavery. 

Judging from this, the traffic from twenty millions, there would be in 

proportion one and a half million tong, but the state of wealth and 
activity of these provinces will ba much below those of the plains of the 
Ganges fur some years to come. 
_ On the other hand, there will be a great traffic on the Godavery in 
wood fuel, which does not come down the Ganges. Again, the consump 
tion of salt is about 9 lbs, per head of population where it is cheap—at 
Which rate twenty millions would consume about $0,000 tons. This 
agreea with the quantity leaving Madras by the railway, which is 45,000 
tons for about ten millions, All this must go up the Godavery. 

There can be ne doubt from these items that the trafic on the river 
would soon be at least 200,000 or 300,000 tons, and as the country 
increased in wealth and activity, as it would do rapidly when thus laid 
open to the markets of the world, it would approach proportionally 
to that now arriving at and leaving Caleutta, 

Besides which, there would be a very large passenger traffic. 

On the canal in the Delta, passengers are carried at sixteen miles 
for a penny, or one-fifth of the ordinary railway charges; and they’ 
could certainly be carried at this rate up the river at good speeds, 

_ The numbers of travellera in India ia enormous, even on the railway 
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lines, where, owing to the high rate of fares by that mode, the great maza 
of travellers still go on foot. On this river the charge would be so small 
that the poorest would use it, for it would be cheaper than walking, and 
it would probably soon amount to 1,000 or 2,000 a day, when 400 or 500 
miles are open. 

To show the utter failure of series to meet the wanta of the country, 
I should here give an analysis of the work of the Madras railway lately 
published. 

The cost of the part of this work (645 miles) now open is, including 
accumulated interest, 10,000,0002, or nearly 16,0001 4 mile; the net 
receipts for last year 420i. a mile, or 24 per cent. ; leaving a charge of a 
quarter of a million to be paid by taxes levied from the whole population. 
And, I may mention, nothing can show more strikingly the difference 
between public works suited to the wants and circumstances of the 
country and those that are not, than the fact that the irrigation and 
navigation works of Godavery, costing half a million, just yield the profit 
of a quarter of a million, which is lost by the expenditure of 10,000,0002 
on railways in the same presidency. 

‘The receipts for goods in 1566 were 260,000/. or 420/. per mile, and 
aa the charges are from 1d. to 44d., if we take the average at 24d. it will 
rive the total quantity of goods conveyed on an average 40,000 tons a 
year over the whole ling, And the receipts from passengers were 
220,0002, or 3502. a mile, and the fares are from Sd. to 3d, Taking thie 
average at a halfpenny, the number of passengers is 170,000 a year, or 
470 0 day. 

The result, therefore, of this expenditure of ten millions and taxing 
the country 4 quarter of a million to pay the balance of interest, is the 
utterly ridiculous one of carrying 40,000 tons a year and 470 passengers 
a day on the two grentest lines of communication in the presidency—not 
one-tenth part of what the country requires, and that at the same, or 
higher prices than they paid before. 

Compare this 40,000 tons with ghe millions carried by water in Beat 
or even with the 20,000 boats, carrying probably 150,000 tons, on the 
main canal in the Godavery delta, an out of the way part of the country, 
hundreds of miles from any great city. 

I must be excused in thus comparing the actual results of land and 
water carriage, because it is impossible to take the first step in a right 
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consideration of this project of the opening of the Godavery without this 
fundamental point being in some measure understood. 

On main lines affecting from ten to fifty millions of people in India, 
we want millions of passengers and millions of tons per annum to be 
carried, and while a means is used which can only carry at rates so 
destructive of traffic that only 40,000 tons are offered per annum, nothing 
ia done. 

If there were cheap carriage on the lines of these railways, the amount 
of traffic would certainly average 400,000 or 500,000 instead of 40,000, 
‘and the districts through which they pass would instantly show the effect 
of it by improvement in every way, while to this day no effect worth 
mentioning is shown, The way in which we are deluded in that matter 
is this: s Blue Book is published, stating what the railways are doing, 
but not a word is said of what they leave undone. Thus the book may 
not contain one false statement, and yet the whole may utterly mislead 
all who read it, as most assuredly the railway Reports do. 

In the last Blue Book, it is said of this railway:—* Reviewing the 
progress of this work from its commencement, there is every reason for 
being satisfied with the steady development of the traffic, and its gradual 
improvement in every respect ;” that is, that after sixteen years, and an 
expenditure of ten millions, it is causing a loss of a quarter of a million a 
year to be raised by taxes, and carrying 40,000 tons a year, and 470) pas- 
ssengers a day, at about the same cost as before, not one-tenth of the traffic 
that the country requires, and at ten times the charges—while steamboat 
eanale could have been constructed in half the time at one quarter the 
cost, to carry all that the country could supply, at one-tenth of the rate 
of charges, and even at the same speed, with a surplus profit which 
might have been applied to the diminution of the taxes. 

The cost of opening the Godavery will not be one-tenth of the cost of 
these railways, and when doue, it will fully answer the wants of the 
country for many years to come, 

I will now give a short description of the river and its obstructions, 
and the works prepared to overcome them, From the Port of Coringa, 
a harbour always safe and always accessible, in which a vessel has never 
been lost (though with the drawback at present of the vessels having to 
lie two or three miles from the town, which, however, could be remedied), 
from this port a canal has been cut, with locks of 100 ft. by 15 ft, 
capable of passing Loats of 100 tons, to the main Godavery above the 
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weir that has been built to throw the water into the canals for irrigation. 
From this point the weir (which is 16} ft, including movable planks) 
raises the water to within a foot or two of a dead level as far og the 
entrance of the hills, distant twenty-five miles. The pass through the 
hills, thirty miles in length, is on a dead level alao during the dry season, 
the fall in the monsoon being given by the river rising 70 ft. within the 
hills, and only 40) ft, on the coast side, so that there is then a slope of 
1 ft. a mile. 

This passage through the hills ia a most striking fact. When I first 
visited the entrance of it, I thought there must certainly be great 
obstructions in this part of the river, and that it was probably altogether 
impracticable for navigation. ‘This is one of many lessons I have had 
in engineering, not to be frightened at imaginary difficulties. 

There ia indeed a strong current through the pass when the river is 
in high flood, but I have run up it in a steamer of only seven or eight 
miles’ speed, when the river was at a considerable height, and the number 
of days in a series of years when the river is nearly full is very few 
indeed, probably not more than two or threes on an average. | 

There are also in three places heavy whirlpools in high flooda, but 
there is plenty of room to pass them. In one place there are emaller 
whirls extending all across, but steamers have often passed through 
them. 

This pass is one of the finest sights in the world. For five miles the 
river (which is four miles broad at the head of the Delta), is only 300 
yards wide, with the mountains rising immediately from the water on 
both sides, to the height of 2,500 feet, the slopes being only just suf 
ficiently moderate to allow of their being clothed with large timber from 
the water to the top. 

I have measured the depth of the river in one place, where one of the 
heavy whirls is, in the monsoon, and it was 130 feet deep in the dry 
season, or 200 feet when the river is full. 

From the hills the river has an average fall of about 1] ft. for sixty 
miles to the foot of what is called the first barrier. This part is all 
fair navigation (though not without isolated rocks), when there is a 
considerable body of water in the river—that is, for six or seven months. 

At the end of the dry season, when there is only a stream of about 
$00,000 cubic yards of water per hour, the depth in some places is 
reduced to a few inches, but it is capable of being improved by temporary 
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works in the bed, as is done in the Ganges, and one place has been im- 
proved by a permanent work of stone, The proper remedy for this, 
however, seems to be the storing of water in the upper part of the basin, 
BO os to inorease the stream in the dry season. I must revert to this 
herentfter. 

The first barrier consists of a mass of rock extending across the river, 
which is here 2,000 yards broad, This rock extends four or five miles, 
and there is a difference of Jevel above and below it of about thirty-five 
feet in the dry season. In the monsoon the fall is so moderate that 
steamers of eight or nine miles’ speed can pass over it, and there are 
many in the upper parts of the river which have thus passed this 
obstruction. 

Below the barrier, for several miles, there are numerous rocks, which 
are dangerous, thengh for several years steamers have constantiy passed 
up and down. The works for overcoming this obstruction are a weir 
of masonry across the river on the upper side of the barrier, with a 
canal leading from it along the left bank. ‘To carry the navigation past 
the rocky part below the barrier, this canal las been prolonged to tweuty- 
six miles, below which the navigation is very free from rocks. This canal 
ia carried on one level, and ling a lock at the head with very high gates 
to keep out the floods, This lock iy in operation. It is 200 ft. by 
30 ft., 50 as to be capable of passing very large steamers. The first two 
miles of the canal have been completed, so that when the river is 
pretty high, and the water stands back in it to the head lock, stenmers 
ean now pass round the barrier, and some have thus passed this year. 

The remainder of the canal has been in hand for several years, but is 
not yet opened, There will be locke with a total lift of seventy feet at 
the end, to drop the vessels down to the dry season level of the river at 
that point. These are not yet executed, In the meantime, a lock is to 
be constructed at the end of the first two miles, and the rocks in the bed 
of the river between this and the end of the canal will be cleared so as 
to improve the navigation by that time, 

From the first to the second barrier is seventy miles, with a moderate 
fall of a little more than « foot a mile, and there are very few rocke in 
this length, except at one place, where they can be removed at a small 
cost. In this part also there are only a few inches of water in the dry 
season, and the same means must be used to extend the navigation 
throughout the year, as below the first barrier. 
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The works at this second barrier, which are of the same character as the 
firat, will be similar to those at that place, but they have only been lately 
begun. 

Between this barrier and the third, the line enters the Wurdah or 
-Pyanheeta, a3 it is there called, at the new cantonment of Seroncha, 
which is there beautifully situated on a rising ground between the two 
rivers. 

The third barrier commences about ninety miles from the second, and 
consists of a rocky bed extending for forty miles, with a total fall of 
140 ft., or 34 ft. per mile on an average. 

Té is proposed to pass this by the same means as in the others, but the 
weir will be a much smaller work, ag the Wurdah is only 500 yards 
broad, The canal will be thirty-six miles long, through a tract of country 
without any serious obstacles, 

This work has not yet been sanctioned, but it has been surveyed, and 
detailed estimates are preparing. In the meantime, an examination is 
being made of the river, to see whether some improvement cannot be 
made in it at a moderate cost, s0 as to make the navigation practicable 
while the complete work is in progress. One steamer was taken over 
this barrier, thongh with great difficulty, but it was a vessel of very small 
“power, 

The Wurdah above this barrier has only a few feet of fall in thirty 
miles, and a very slight fall above that for about seventy miles more to 
the mouth of the Wunna near Hingunghant. This place is one of the 
eottun marta, and is in the midst of the country which produces the 
‘finest cotton in India? 

The Wurdah is a’ much smaller river than the Godavery, and having 
eo small a full up to this point, it will require a very small quantity of 
stored water to keep it navigable. The supply of water, however, in 
this river is very irregular, even in the monsoon, so that im its present 
state it is not constantly available during the four monsoon months. 

I should now give some particulars respecting the storing of water in 
connexion with this work of improving river navigation. 

T have said that the Godavery in the Delta country contains about 
$00,000 cubic yards per hour at the eud of the dry season, that is, in the 

1 So highly is this cotton valued that the Cotton Committee have been distributing 


thousands of tonsa of geed from hence over other districts, and report a temarkable 
inerense of value in the produce in consequences. 
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month of June. With 14 millions of cubic yards the river is, or con 
easily be kept, navigable for large steamers, and there is not less than 
that quantity till towarda the end of December. To keep up this 
quantity would require an average addition ef abont 750,000 cubic 
yards per hour for the six months, or about 3,000 millions in all. 
We estimate that water can be stored, at present prices for labour, at 
about 1002 per million cubic yards, so that to store that quantity would 
cost 300,0002, This would of course be stored in large tanks scattered 
over the upper basin of the river, in many different afflueuts, so that 
in leading the water to the main river, several branches would also 
be kept navigable. Thus, besidea the main line to Hingunghaut, 450 
miles, at least as much more would be improved, or fully 1,000 miles, 
making the cost of this improvement $001. a mile; quite an insigni- 
ficant sum. 

But it is evident that this water would not only improve the 
navigation of the rivers. 

First, after having done ita duty in this way, it would all be available 
for irrigation in the Delta, where it is wanted in the dry season, and 
where it would be worth to the Government, at the present price paid 
there, viz, 15,000 cubic yards per Ii, (4 rupees per 6,000 cubic yards, 
or for a crop of rice on an acre), 200,000. a year, or 70 per cent. 
upon its cost, but allowing largely for waste from its not being af 
sold, 50 per cent. 

Secondly, the retention of the water in tanks would have an effect of 
great importance in diminishing the floods in the low country, which 
alone would be so great a benefit as abundantly to justify such an ex- 
penditure, We shall have now in the Delta a great system of works that 
have cost half a million, and a erop dependent upon them of the value 
of 4/, an acre, on a million acres, or four millions sterling, so that the 
diminishing of the risk there from excessive floods is a matter of very 
great importance, and an expenditure of 300,0002. for this purpose alone 
a comparatively small outlay. : 

Having thus established this main trunk line of works into the very 
heart of the country, it should of course be followed up by the following 
OX \eLSLOLs j— 

lst, By the improvement of the Wein Gunga river to Nagpoor and 
the Nerbudda, and 400 miles down that river, which are known to be 
easily improvable. The line between the valley of the Wein Gunga and 
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the Nerbudda, a short distance of only twenty or thirty miles, has not yet 
been examined, but I have reason to think it quite practicable, 

2d, Westward of the Wurdah and across the water.shed to the Poorna, 
aud down that river and the Taptee, to the west coast at Surat. This 
is an extremely important line, connecting the east and west coasta, 
allowing of the produce to be taken to the ports on either the east or 
weat, and, in a military point of view, allewing of troops being thrown 
inte the central provinces from almost any part uf India. This line has 
been ascertained to be perfectly practicable, at about one-eighth of the 
cost of a railway. 

Sd. The improvement of the main Godavery up to the Western 
Ghaute, 500 miles, which alzo I have reason to believe is practicable, 
though it has not been examined throughout by an engineer with this 
view. 

4th. The connexion of the Godavery valley with that of the Kistnah 
by a canal passing the city of Hydrabad, to join the Irrigation Company's 
Canal extending from Kurnool to Madras, and ultimately to the west- 
ward to the new port of Carwar on the west const. 

By these lines, in all about 2,500 miles, which we have good data 
for supposing could not cost above 3,000/. per mile on an average at 
the very utmost, or one-seventh of what railways would cost, the whole 
of this vast tract hitherto shut off from all communication wortk 
mentioning, would be completely thrown open to markets in all 
directions, and certainly at least a hundred times as much benefit 
would be obtained as would be provided by the same sum spent on 
300 miles of railway. 

I must now earnestly recommend this subject for the consideration 
of those interested in India. 

Nothing can exceed the strange misapprehension of this subject of 
steamboat communication to the interior by rivers and canals. 

I have a paper written by one of the great names in the present 
government of India, and no doubt a man of talent, and it is im- 


possible that any paper could show a more profound misapprehension 


of the subject of transit. It speaks of the opening of a grand main line 
of really cheap and effective transit, penetrating into the very heart of 
the country, as if it were a question of the wildest speculation whether 
it would be made use of extensively, the very thing which, as in tle 
case of the Mississippi, the Erie Canal, and the St. Lawrence makes the 
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ereat mass of the Western United States and the Canadas what they 
are, and without which they would be completely paralysed ; fur the cost 
of land carriage would render the whole produce of those vast tracts 
totally valueless, 

How are we to account for the fact that men can perfeotly comprehend 
the wisdom of laying single lines of railway, to carry fifty or a hundred 
thousand tons a year, and a few hundred passengers o day, at almost 
the former prices, and to pay for this upwards of a hundred millions of 
money, taxing the whole country, even tracts that are hundreds of miles 
distant from the railways, and which receive no benefit from them of any 
kind ; lowering our prestige terribly by intolerable duties on one of the 
wreat necessaries of life, salt, de., to pay the interest, and when it is pro- 
posed to make a really effective communication at a cost of one-fifteenth 
of that of a single railwey, which can carry any number of tone and 
passengers at practicable rates, which will not involve the least pne- 
sibility of requiring taxes to pay its interest, which can also be con- 
nected with irrigation, dc, that these very men should speak of such a 
work as one of which no one could poasibly judge of the results. 

One of the papers on this subject supposes that after many yenrs 
24,000 tons a year might be carried by the line, but that this great 
traffic could not be expected at once, 

The salt alone, as I have before said, taken from Madras for about ten 
millions of people, is 45,000 tons, agreeing with the ascertained con- 
sumption of about 9 lbs a head, so that the ealt alone for the twenty 
millions in the ceutral traut would be 90,000 tons a year, besides fire- 
wood, coal, and the produce in oil-eeeds, cotton, stc,, downwards, and 
rice, dre, and all foreign articles upwards. The main ennal in the Delta, 
affecting about two millious of people, carries about 150,000 tons, and 
probably 100,000 passengers at lenst a year, and this line, affecting ten 
times the uumber, is to carry after many years 24,000 tons, and no 
pissengers atall. In judging of such matters, are we to throw away all 
data and all experience, and to gness anything we choose, without a 
shadow of ground for our fancies? Every water communication in India 
is carrying from 100,000 or 200,000 tons a year to several millions, but 
this great main line must be expected to carry the merest trifle. I 
cannot be surprised at all this; it was exactly in the same way that 
the Godavery Irrigation was spoken of: as if to supply water which 
is proved to be worth one rupee per 300 cubic yards, at a cost 
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of one rupee per 10,000 or 12,000 cubic yards, or at one-thirtieth 
the value, was a wild speculation ; and now that the water has actually 
been supplied at a total cost of 12s. an acre, and the Government are 
gladly paid 8s. a year in water rate, or 66 per cent, there is the 
Bane grave doubt about whether irrigation is advisable, And those 
who judge from facts and actual resuits are looked upon as wild 
apecnlators; while those who sit and guess without giving a single 
fact or calculation or any ground for their conclusions whatever, are 
accounted prudent and sound men, 

Tn the paper to which I have already referred, not a single instance 
is mentioned of the traffic which has actually resulted from opening a 
water line. What are we to think of opinions which are unsupported by 
a single fact or result? Is it not wonderful that in our day men should 
draw conelugions without a single reference to any experience whatever, 
Just as if there was vot a line of cheap transit in the world to help us in 
forming our judgments? 

_ In one place in this paper the writer says :—“ After o careful estimate 
of the actual trade and revenue of the central provinees,” and so on; 
and then proceeds to conclude, “that no return must be expected for a 
quarter of a century” from opening the Godavery. Now, suppose we 
were to take up a paper on military projectiles, and find it begin thus :— 
“ After a careful estimate of the actual loess we sustained in such a war 
with savages from their bows and arrows, we cannot but conclude that 
the Suider Rifie or the Chassepot will not kill one in a thousand.” What 
should we think of it? This is precisely a similar case, After a 
careful estimate of the traffic in a country, where for want of commnui- 
cation truffic cannot exist, we conclude that when communications are 
opened, making it practicable to move almost anything, from the lowness 
of expense, no traffic will spring up. Fifty years ago this was exactly 
the style of writing on this subject. An engineer proposed to make 
‘cart-roads in the Delta of Tanjore, The collector ascertained that there 
was not a cart in the district, and prudently and wisely concluded that 
where there were no carts and no trafic, cart-roads must be the wildest 
speculation, which only thoughtless men could possibly prupose. Some- 
how this argument did not prevail, and a beginning was made, and it 
was discovered that as soon as it was possible for carta and traffic to 
exist, the district was full of both, and very soon even that common 
road was so covered with goods and passengers that ib was extremely 
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- diffioult to make one’s way through the throng, as I have often ex- 
perienced. Again, there are, or rather were, two or three years ago, 
20,000 boats a year, besides rafts, on the Godavery Delta canal. What 
was the traffic on that line before the canal was opened /—perhapa one- 
fiftieth part of the present. 

Is it anything less than wonderful that men should be now writing in 
a way on this subject that was astonishing enough fifty yeara ago, and 
which is in utter contempt of the actual results of every kind of im- 
proved communication that has been opened in every country of the 
world } 

It ia indeed up-hill work to have thus to answer again euch fancies 
as are not only palpably contrary to the simplest common sense, but 
have heen disproved by facts ten thousand times. 

I must say, that of all the wild and baseless speculations I ever read, 
this paper that I refer to, on the Godavery navigation, is about the 
wildest and most baseless. 

And as it is written without reference to a single fact, so it ia equally 
unsound in respect of imaginary things. One of these is thus ex- 
pressed :— Now, if Government is prepared to spend from three to 
five or six millions on the Godavery and Wein Gunga Works,” &e. Now, 
first, this is pore invention. The writer does not give the slightest 
ground for it, nor is there any. The estimate for the present proposed 
works is 600,000/, and it is made after the best possible data have 
been obtained, vis. the data furnished by several years’ actual work on 
the river, during which one of the great weirs has been brought 
into operation, and the other works at the first barrier are considerably 
advanced. 

But what are we to think of official documents written in this wild 
tone, in which suppositions are given without stating anything to show 
that they have a foundation? 

But, secoudly, suppose even that the 450 miles cost six milliona, or 
13,0002 a mile instead of 1,3002, the actual estimate, does it not still 
remain to be shown by the writer whether such a communication is 
worth that sum or not? Single railways are being executed at a cost 
of 20,0002, a mile, to carry one-tenth of the required traffic, at the 
common road prices, But to open a really effective communication at 
the cost of two-thirds of that sum is represented by the writer as 
unworthy of examination. 
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Nothing could show more clearly the immense value of this institu. 
tion than this very case. Such wild papers as the above document are 
placed on record, and because they are written by one holding high 
office, they are read under so blind a bias, that they probably are not 
sifted at all, and no one has an opportunity of exposing their patent 
fallacies. But here an opportunity is given for any man of real and 
aolid experience in the matter in question, to state the result of his 
experience, and thus to lead to some real examivation of it, 

The great points in this project are these : 

lat. After several years of actual work on the spot, and considerable 
progress in the improvements, estimates were given for opening 450 
moiles of navigation from the safest and most accessible port in India, to a 
population of abont 20,000,000, hitherto entirely shut out from foreign 
trade of any consequence ; and to a tract producing the finest cotton in 
India, a cotton at least equal to the American, and also containing good 
coal, timber, and a variety of other products, and requiring 90,000 tons 
of salt, besides rice and other things, that can only be obtained from tha 
coast, 

9d, The cost of this ig estimated at 1,300/. a mile, one-fifteenth of the 
cost of a single railway, 

3d. When opened, it will convey any amount of traffic at any required 
speed, and at a cost of one-tenth to one-twentieth of the cost of that of 
the railways. 

4th. The traffic in other water lines, both in India and in all other 
countries, even in England (notwithstanding the insignificance of its 
distances), is enormous, varying from 200,000 or 300,000 tons a year, 
to 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 ; the traffic in that very river basin being at 
this moment probably 150,000 tons on a short canal affecting only one- 
tenth of the population of the upper tract—the item of salt alone for 
20,000,000 of people being 90,000 tons a year. 

Sth. The tolls from a very small part of the traffic which may thus, 
from avtual data, be confidently calculated upon, would pay the interest 
and cost of management of the works; so that this vast benefit will be 
obtained without any real cost to the State. Indeed, ifsuch a thing were 
considered advisable, it would, like the New York canals, pay o large 
revenue to the State, and allow of so much being taken off the taxes. 

6th, In constructing this main trunk, we lay a foundation for a 
complete system of auch really effective communications to open this 
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fertile tract in all directions, north, south, east and west, at a cost 
which is really utterly trifing—about one-tenth of the cost of a single 
railway. 

7th. Passengers are carried in immense numbers ou the little canals, 
at one-sixteenth of a penny per mile, one-fifth of that by railway, and 
they would, therefore, certainly be conveyed in far greater numbers at 
about this rate by these communications, a rate which really meets the 
wants of the country, which the railway rates do not, for they leave the 
great masa of the travellers to go just as they did before. 

Sth. The works at the first barrier are well advanced, and partially in 
operation, and it is expected that they will be effectively so next monsoon. 
At the second barrier they are now fully taken in hand. At the third 
bartier, used for storing water, they are uow under examination for 
detailed estimates, 

§th. Steamers have beou running for several years on the different 
parts of the river, and several new ones have now been sent out, 
calculated to ran ten or twelve miles an hour on one yard of draft, 
which will be of immense use while the improvements are going on, 

These are the essential points of the cease. I may add, that the works 
are under the charge of an officer who was under my orders for several 
years, and whom I evnsider one of the most talented, energetic, and 
sound judging engineers that India ever had. 

I have already referred to one of the extraordinary papers written on 
this subject. I must also refer to another. It is evident that there are 
three subjects specially included in this matter:—Ist. The general 
question of transit, 2d. That of the improvement of larga rivers of this 
character. $d. That of river-steamers. Two gentlemen were lately 
appointed to report upon these works, and neither of them had one atom 
of experience, or even theoretic knowledge, on any one of these three 
points. I may ask what could possibly be the value of their report? In 
England, the usual thing seems to be, when any great engineering work 
is under question, whether a building, a bridge, a harbour, or anything 
alse, to call in some men of intrinsic practical experience in that par- 
ticular line ; why in India things should be turned bottom upwards, and 
men should be selected for a particular duty who have not one practical 
or even theoretic notion of the points involved in it, is to me incompre- 
hensible. But we cannot be surprised while this is done, if the govern- 
ment are fatally misled in thesa questiazia. 
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I beg to offer this subject for the consideration of the Association as 
one involving in it, not only the local interesta of 20,000,000 of people, 
and in an eminent degree the cotton question, but as also bearing in the 
moat direct manner possible upon the general question of giving to 
India really effective and cheap transit, without endangering our prestige 
by opppressive taxes, and combined, at the same time, with irrigation, 
the only thing that can possibly enable India to compete with other 
nations, to escape from famine, and to enjoy, under the rule of us, to 
whom it has pleased God to subject them, at all events, the material 
advantages of wealth and plenty. 


Mr. Taytan—It haa very traly been sald that one man’s meat is another man's 
poleon. If] were a director of a railway, or even a large shareholder, I should feel 
extremely uncomfortable after hearing the very able paper which Sir Arthur Cotton 
haa read. I confess myself to be utterly unable to follow completely the elaborate 
details which Sir Arthor Cotton has placed before us, and I anspect very few of ua 
would not confess the same inahility ; bot it eo happens, thongh quite unprepared for 
the particular circumstances which have been laid before us, I ean from my own per- 
gonal experience testify to the extreme ocenuracy of the genern) stmement which hos 
been made of the advantage of water carriage over land carriage, even when that 
land corriage hos all the advantages of the most improved railways. I happen myself 
to know, and Tam indeed personally connected with,a commission ageney cslablisheul 
in one of the districts of Beliur, on the very bonks of the Ganges, and a vast qunnlity 
of the country produce—trice, linseed, rapeseed, ond all those products ao extensively 
exported both to England and America—pogses through that ageney by the old 
eountry boats. That agency has stone and waterproof godowns on the very banks of 
the Ganges, where eteameora come and land, und within 300 yards of which the 
Great East Indla Railway passes, A very efurmous quantity of country prodnca 
pases backwards and forwards by those boats, aud in spite of the railway, in spite 
even of the river steamers, there has been mo eengible diminution witkin the last ten 
yeara in the number of the country boats passing backwards and forwards, A gueut 
mass of produce atill goes by those old country boats down to Calcutta, those boats 
being exposed to all the vicissitudes of the climate, to all the difficulties of the 
navigation, to shipwreek and disasters of every description, to loss of time, and every 
conceivable disadvantage. 1b struck me asa wonderful hing that, im spite of wil the 
advantages offered by the construction of steamers, aa wall a6 by railways, the preat 
masa of the produce of the country still goes in thuse old shaky boats, which go down 
ene in ten in every year. That fact, which hus come within my own knowledge, | 
merely bring forward aa one emall item of testimony te the soundness of Bir Arthur 
Cotton's principles. With regard te what I may call the gigantic scheme of opening 
up these great rivers, I do not suppore there can be among any men who choose 
to give much attention to the subject, a éingle doubt or question that in truth water 
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communication offers a much gafer, a much cheaper, and a much more advantageous 
means of communication, both for passengers and traffic, than any railway that eon 
porsibly be constructed in such # vaat country as India, where the villages ond towns 
are scattered at a great distance from one another, and where the meana of communij- 
cation hitherto have been ao imperfect, Sir Arthar Cotton alverted to a ease in © 
which, previously to the formation of cort-roads, no carta were in existence: but the 
moment cart-roads were made, caris and other conveyances sprang up as if by magic, 
L remember I was in India myself when the project of introducing railways was 
agitated, and at that time there was not a ingle statesman, and there was but one 
paper in the whole of India that did not eny that railways would be a dead failure; 
there was hardly a single maa who did not any that Hindoos would not travel by 
railway, that a Brakmin would never sit witha Soodra, and that if you wanted Indiang 
fo travel you must have a separate carriage for every sepurate caste; but the railways 
had not becn opened six months before ithe carriages were crammed with every 
description of passengers. The fact is, we argue from the wrong end when we Bay 
that, because such and such people do noi trvel, or do not have carta or carriagos, 
therefors, when o railway ora roadis made, they will not travel by the railway or put 
earts and carriages upon the road. But, gentleman, there ia one other great question 
connected with the interesting subject now placed before ua, and that is the question 
ofirrigation, I believe there is no single word in the whole of the English language 
Which in the short limite of ite few letters comprises such good things for India os the 
word “irrigation.” That the attention of our statesmen hua lately been attructed to 
the subject ia an undoubted fact; but why? It has been from pressure from outside, 
There haa been a great jealousy upon that enbject through the whole official clase of 
India; why, it is difficult to say, That irrigation has euceeeded in Madraa, where the 
principles and the eclenee of Sir Arthur Cotton have prevailed, isan undoubted fact. 
That we have had one great canal ion Bengal ia an undoubted fact. That the 
auecess of the ona is beyond all question no one will dispute; that the success 
of the other is questionable perhaps may be admitted. Beyond oll doubt the great 
water-works, the great artificial utilisation of the water in the Madras Presidency, 
hos been of veet ond inecaleulable benefit to millions of the cultivators; and there 
ean be no question that if that system had prevailed in Orissa, 600,000 of our fellow- 
subjects would have been saved fromdeath. In Bengal the work has not been attended 
with the same saceess, I expected, when I heard Sir Arthur Cotton was going to read 
a paper in which the great subject of irrigation would be introduced, that we should 
have hud a much more numerous assembly then we have to-night, That anbject 
is ao vast, a0 important, and 50 intimately connected with the material prosperity and 
welfare of India, that I think we shouleéon some foture occasion, I hope not a far 
distant one, have the opportunity of fully discussing it In all its bearings. During 
the whole period of our rule in India, those watere have been rolling down in silent 
majesty, calling upon ua to utilise them for the benefit of our fellow-erentures, and we 
have never done 80 except upon a small and partial acale. Passing over that mbject 
for a future oeension, I would just confine the few remarks I make to this present paper 
of Sir Arthur Cotton's. I think Sir Arthur Cotton’s criticiem rather severe upon the 
Government officials, but I think at the same time nine-Lenths of itis just. Tt appears 
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to me from the long experience I have had, and the particular connexion I have had. 
with the subject of irrigation lately, having taken it up as a matter of general 
interest, that we never do succeed in India, when any great question is mooted, 

in gaining at first the best opinions; itis difficult to say why. But it is a legitimate 

part of the duty of thia Association, when any great aubject, in which the interests 
of India are concerned, is etarted, to endeavour to obtain the most sound, the 
moat aclentific, and the most rational views of the beat qualified persona, and mot 
to be content with the opinion of a man, because he happena to ait in office, who 
knows nothing about the matter, and who entertains the absurd and ridiculous fancies 
Which have been so ably exposed by Sir Arthur Cotton, With regard to the present 
question, [am not aware exactly in what position it stands, whetherit is now opposed 
by the officials of the Government, whether it ia going on, or whether it ja starving 

from want of encouragement. ; 

Sin Agtavr Cotrox—It ia going on to a certain extent, but it is entirely against 
the will of the Governor-General and the Government of India. It has been preseed 
upén them by the home authorities, 

Mr. Taztun—The question brought before us eeems to me an extremely important 
question for us to consider. Ifthe paper Sir Arthur Cotton has read were placed at 
our disposal, by being printed, or in any other way, and if we, aa members of this 
Aseoclation, made ourselves masters of the subject, and could really and conecién- 
tiously coincide with the opinions he has stated, and come to the conelusion (hat water 
communication is the thing required for India, that many millions in India would 
benefit by it, that produce and passengers could be carried by it at a much smaller 
expanse and with much greoter comfort and facility thon by railwaya ; ond If, hoving 
come to that conglusion, we pressed it upon the authorities with the utmost influence 
of the Society, I know of no matter more sulted to our particular province. It isa 
very difficult subject, no doubt, and would require a little study. From what I know 
of Bir Arthur Cotton, and from what I have read of his most able papers and disqui- 
altiona opon the subject, I feel myself nine-tenths convinced that ble statements are 
true. If so, the importance of the eulject com scarcely be exaggerated. If theea 
atartling digclogures which he has made be true about the extraordinary difference in 
expense, comfort, and certalnty, what conceivable anhject can be more important to 
India at this moment? Whateon be of more advantage to India than to opan up her 
preat resourees—coal among other things—to give her at the same time the blessings 
of irrigation, to secure her from seareity and drought, and also from inundation (for it 
seems a double purpose is served by these artificial waterworks ; they save you from 
drought and they eave you from inundation—the two cursea of India)? When we 
remember that the great majority of the miglions of India are now deriving their sub- 
sistence from small patches of land, that those patches of land are subjected to all the 
vicissitudes of the climate, and that it is dependent upon such caprices of natura 
whether those millions have a foll stomach or whether themselves and their families 
are starved, what can be more important to the welfare of the whole country than 
that the eropa of those little patches of land should be secured to them by a certain 
and regular aupply of water? It is utterly impossible that any one other thing in the 
whole of the resources of selence can be of greater importance to India than that ona 
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question of irrigation, The paper which has now been read, though toa very thin 
house, is one of those which is of the deepest importance fo the welfare of India, and 
if this Association really has the interest and benefit of India ot heart there is no one 
aubject which we can with greater advantage take up and follow to its legitimate 
results, than this question of water communication from one side of India to the 
other. 

Mr. Carnot Aserer—I entirely agree with Mr. Tayler that this admirable paper 
ia one which ought not to be disposed of thus, It may be, and probably is, owing to 
the state of the weather—I cannot believe that it is owing to any gonoral indifference 
on the part of the members of this Association—that thia paper hos been wasted upon 
a meeting whieh but for the tardy arrival of the gentleman on my right would have 
eousisied of the inamapicious number of 13. With the leave of the meeting I shall 
con¢lude with a motion. It will not be the usual and formal motion, though no paper 
which I have ever heard in my life better deserved it, of a yote of thankr to Sir Arthur 
Cotton, because that would be equivalent to disposing of the paper for the present 
time, and leaving if to chance whether the question aball ever be re-opened again 
during the present session of the Society. But I do think that this paper deserves to 
be read, marked, and inwardly digested by all who have, or profess to have, the 
welfare of India ab heart: and I do think that ft is the duty of those who take on 
interest in India to be here, in the only assembly now extant, I believe, in London 
which contains anything like a representation of the wants and wishes of all claeses of 
our Indian fellow-subjecta, and to discuss papers of this kind when a gentleman of 
great talent, industry, and honour condescends to bestow his abilities and his expe- 
rlenee upon the elucidation of auch a subject. It is only by discussion that the trath 
is arrived at, and if it be troe,as I in common with Mr. Tayler have reason to belicva, 
that there ore disgentienta owt of doora who, either for no reagon at all or for reasons 
that they belleve to be good, oppose themaelves to this great and homane and wise 
work in which Sir Arthur Cotton has been so long engaged, I think it is only fair 
that those gentlemen should attend here, or, if they do not like the eltuation, that they 
should choose some other altuation, and make their objections, and state the reagona 
on which those objections are founded, so that thoee objections and reagona might be 
made as public as the paper which Bir Arthur Cotton hos read. The motion which I 
intend to make, and which it only occurred to me a few minutes ago to make, ia that 
this discussion be adjourned to some other night. It will be, of course, for 
the Society to fix when that night shall be; but my motion is simply that the dis 
cussion be adjourned, leaving it for come other gentleman afterwards to move that ié 
ba adjourned to.4 certain night, It is not fuir to Sir Arthur Cotton that a paper of 
this kind should not be fully and largely discussed, Gentlemen are abeent who T 
know wish well to India, and who show their good intentions towards India moch in 
the aame way aa Bir Arthur Cotton is doing in hia own sphere, I may mention Sir 
Bartle Frere. I know perfectly well Sir Bartle Frere hos for years had his attention 
tormed to the subject, but owing to the opposition which has been hinted at, not 
exactly stated, but suificiently glanced at to make it perfectly well understood (oppa- 
sition not from the weat of India, nor from the south of India, mor from the north of 
India, there remaining only one quarter of India from which it cou'd come), hia 
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endeavours have utterly failed. I have heard Sir Bartle Frere himself state, with respect 
to Scinde, that if the waters which fall away on the wrong side, and are utterly wasted 
and Jost, were only dammed up and husbanded, the whole desert of Scinde might be 
brought inte cultivation without drawing a drop of water from the Indus. We have 
not done that simply becouge the revenues of India, instend of being disseminated 
and distributed all over the country, are gathered into one treasury, and I will not aay 
are wasted but are certainly expended upon matters which the people of India have 
notatheart, It would be very desirable that, os there isa proportion in which the presi- 
dencies are assessed tothe revenue of the country, aq there should be some proportion in 
which the presidenclea should have a share in the sam total obtained by those meana. 
That re-distribution has not yet been arrived at: till it ia, laudable and wise endeavours 
Hike those of Sir Arthar Cotton will cither fall, or, if they succeed, thay will only succeed 
after long years of painful and patient expectation, Are we free in this matter? Are 
we not bound to take action by the ¢conglderations already suggested to us, and thia 
other consideration, that, where wrong has been done or suffered to be done, reparation 
isdue? Take only one portion of the territory which we have traversed to-night 
under the guidance of Sir Arthur Cotton—take the Carnatic : where are the 30,000 
—thers were roore, but take the emallest naomber—where are the 20,000 wells ond 
tanks which covered the face of that region with smiling green fields ages ago? Why, 
they have disappeared in the sourne of the ravages of conquest. I do not say that tho 
fault ‘is entirely due to onreelvea, for that would be to agzert an untruth, buf our 
neglect completed the ruin which the ravages of the conquerors who preceded ua 
brought upon that district. ‘You remember that every one of thoas wells was a poblic 
work—it was an endowment due to the plety and humanity of wealthy natives, and 
eost the country nothing. Where are all the other great works of narigation ond 
irrigation—tirrigation prinecipally—which India had long ago when India was wealthy? 
It has been the misfortune of that land to be seourged by conquest, and by the admin- 
istrations which conquest bas brought in ita train. We have done much for India, 
and we are not chargeable with all the misery which India has sustained at the hands 
of her conquerora; but of the conquerors we are the last, and we bave had a certain 
share in the prometion of the evils the existence of which we deplore. I say we are 
bound to moke reparation for wrong done, or for what is much the same thing, for 
disregard and neglect of our duty. We are bound to do all that in us lies at this 
moment to make that reparation in the most effectual way, namely, by enabling the 
natives of the soil to live wpon the soil, instead of dying by thoueande and hundreds of 
thousanda upon it. Here isa method pointed out, It is ssid that if thia method bo 
adopted it will fail so far as the internal trafic of the country is eoncerned ; but, 
haying eceupied more than the ten minutes which is allowed io each speaker, I beg to 
move that the present discussion be postponed until a larger attendance of members 
ean be secured. 

Mr, Gonpow—I rise to second the motion which has just been made by Mr. Chis- 
holm Anstey, and I doit upon still higher grounds than that on which the motion 
has been supported by him. It was supported by him on the ground of justice to 
Sir Arthur Cotton, on which ground, no doubt, there chould be an adjournment of the 
discussion ; but I.beg for am adjournment on the etill higher grounds of justice to 
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Indio and justice to thiz Association. The subject which has now been bronght 
before us is, perhaps, the most important physical anbject that could be diseusred for 
the welfare and progress of India, I think Mr. Tayler, in commencing his eloquent 
speech, remarked that were he o railway proprietor he should shake in his ahoes. 
But railways and railway proprietors ore perfectly anfe; there is ample support for 
all the railwaya that have yet bean made; but itis impossible for railways to give 
to India the cheap and general accommodation for the trafic whith is required 
to develop the resources of that great and rich and magnificent country, I lave 
seen most parts of the globe, and I have scen none yet which offers auch grent facilities 
for water carriage 28 India does. I have heard with extreme pleasure the very able 
paper which has just been read to ua. Though the question of accommodating the 
traffic of India bas been my study for many years, [ was not prepared to hear that by 
water carriage goods could be carried so cheaply at thirty miles an hour; bot I was 
quite prepared to hear all the advantages attaching to water carriage which Sir Arthur 
Cotton has pointed out. In seconding the motion to postpome this discussion, I may 
say that I hope that other means of communication may be brought forward in oon- 
nexion with water carriage, by tools, &e. beennse, if you have canals, you must 
have communications to them; and in many enses I hare found that even a distanes. 
of ten miles, where thera wera no roads, prevented traffic being taken to a canal or 
arailway. LI think it would be well, if this paper is to be printed, that it ehonld be 
printed and eireulated before the gomeral disenssion takes placo—the question 
being one requiring some time to consider. I can bear out all that has lean 
anid of the difficulty of getting officials in India to entertain new subjects. Railways 
haye been the fashion for some little time, and therefore everything elee has beer 
neglected, and it can only be by pressure from the exterior that they will be brought 
to give that attention to the subject of water communication which it deserves, I can 
only account for their indifference to the subject in one way: there is a very proper 
and a very good rule which prevents all thoes connected with the services in India 
having any interest in the agil, If thelr pockets were eo deeply interested as those 
of the gentlemen whose lands would be benefited, you would find that they would not 
require that pressure from without in order to develop the resources of the country, 
and to bring the land and other things to a proper state of development, so aa 
to return o handsome profit to the proprietor. I beg to second the motion of 
Mr, Anstey. 

The Cramaman asked Sir Arthur Cotton if he would prefer that the adjourned diz- 
eussion should take place after the publication of the next number of the journal, in 
February, containing his paper and the discussion upon it. 

Sir Arravr Corros—I do not think it would be of any real uae to have the dis- 
cussion except when Parliament ia sitting, There would be so few people in town 
bebween the adjournment of tha House and ite reassembling in February, that the 
disenasion had better be postponed till afler that time. In the Soviety of Arta, when 
any sulijech which they consider of great importance is brought forward, they have 
an adjourned mecting, after a eufficient time has elapsed to enable members to 
consider the subject, so a8 to come prepared fcrafull disenssion, My difficulty always 
has been to geto discussion, Bome man in office is to say this and that as an oracle, 
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and no one is to disensa it—it is mot considered courteous for one councillor to say 
“T doubt erary word you say” to hia fellow councillor. That is the real mischief. 
This paper, drawn up by the Government official to whom I have referred, ia the 
oracle in Calewtta—nobody must question a single word of it, though it eaya the most 
absurd things ever put on paper. What we want, and what this Association enables 
us to have, is areal discussion of the subject. Let ua have that discussion, and Jet 
those who differ from us state why they eo differ, 

Mr. Kreyaten—Perhaps ] may be allowed to say one word on what has fallen in the 
coures of the discussion. Allusion has been made to Bir Bartle Frere, and I greaily 
regret that he is not here this evening to give the Association his views on the aubjeet. 
The best proof that] am interested in thia queetion is the fact that I have a large capital 
embarked in the Hast India Irrigation Company, with reapect to which company a 
question has been asked in the Honseto-day. £1,000,000 has been spent by gontlemen 
dike myself in forming that company, and at this moment the Government ore in the 
act of trying to purchase us up, Though I am suffering from their yiew of the matter, 
I do not think it fair to eny that the Governor-General and the Council do not take an 
interest in the question ; they only differ with ua as to the mode in which the works 
should be carried out, I believe the Governor-General and the Council are at this 
moment pressing to the greatest possible extent the carrying ont of a great system of 
irrigation, but they do not want it done by private onterprisea. In sceordance with 
their theory that the land of India is the property of the Government, they aay 
irrigation works had better be carried out by the Government, I may be wrong, but 
T have renaon to believe that there ia a very vastacheme of irrigation in preparation, 
a part of that scheme being to porchase us up, and, from what I can gather, the plan 
of Colonel Strachey, who is at the head of that department, is to undertake great 
worka by raising large loana. I do not think it is right to say that Sir John Law- 
rence is opposed to the execution of irrigation works, because, from the day he became 
Governor-General of India, ho hos not cenzed to impress upon the Council here the 
importanes of undertaking such works. Therefore I fecl we ehould not abuze the 
Governor-General, becanse he has taken a great interest in the matter, although he 
entertains a contrary view to ours a8 to the machinery by which the works should be 
carried out. While we think that euch works are best carried out by private enter- 
priae, he thinks they are ecorrled out better and more rapidly by Government 
officers. 

The Onareuax—I hope you will not allow Sir Arthur Cotton to leave without 
tendering him our very hearty thanka for the admirable paper which be haa read, and 
which I hope before long will appear in print, and obtain that circulation which it eo 
richly deserves among those who can re@ly do justice to the imporiant subject on 
which it treats. 

Mr. Dapannit Naorom—With respect to what fell from Mr. Tayler af the com- 
mencement of his observationa, I undoratand Sir Arthur Cotton not to object to 
railways, but to be of opinion that there is room both for railways and for water transit. 
The railway does its work where the traffic will bear the higher rate, and the water 
communication dees ita work where the traffic is required to be carried at a cheaper 
rate, which applies to the principal part of the traffic of India, 
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Mr. Tarnen—lI will merely add a few words to what Mr. Kinnaird has said about the 
Governor-General, because I happened at Simla to have been in direct communication 
with the Governor-General upon this very subject, which I had tnken up in a news- 
paper, the Pioneer, which I had lately established. What Mr. Kinnaird saya is 
perfectly true. Bir John Lawrence was deeply interested in the general subject, but 
he, in common with almost all the Government officials, thought the Government 
would manage it better than a private company, I differed with him, and told him 
I should oppose hia view of the matter in the Pioneer, and I did eo, but I am quite 
eure that he conscientiously thought the thing would be better managed by the 
Government. 

Mr, Enaxarrp—In justice to Slr Cecil Beadon, the Governor of Bengal, I should 
aay that he from the beginning gave every possible encouragement to private enter. 
prise ; he thinks private enterprise the proper thing. 

The Coarmmanx—I conclude that it is the wish of the meoting that the farther dis- 
cussion of this subject be adjourned till after February. In the mean time I think I 
may congratulate the Society upon haying heard o paper read which is so eminently 
calculated to promote the objects of the Association, Magne es werifas, ef preevalebit’; 
and no doubt such willbe found to’ be the cage with regard te this great question of 
Irrigaiion, The more amply it is disqnased, the more folly shall we see its true 
bearing, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by Mr. Tayler, terminated the pro- 
eceding:. 
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A Paror was read by P, M. Mrnra, Esq., entitled 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE PRESI- 
DENCY OF BOMBAY. 


Iv is a matter of no small congratulation to the natives of India that 
there does not exist, and indeed never seriously existed, a necessity for 
any vindication of the political expediency or morality of giving education 
to them. From the very first moment when the problem of Indian 
education was mooted, almost every Indinn statesman of note has 
aver steadily discarded all insinuations as to its danger or impolicy. 
There is a story told of Mountstuart Elphinstone, so far back as when he 
was Governor of Bombay, which may be regarded og expressing the typi- 
cal sentiment on the point. It is related by Lieutenant-General Briggs, 
who served under him at the time of the Mahratta crisia “On my 
observing in the corner of his tent ona day,” says that officer, ‘a pile of 
printed Mahratta books, I asked him what they were meant for? ‘To 
educate the natives, said he; ‘but it is our high road back to Europe.’ 
‘Then,’ [ replied, ‘I wonder you, as Governor of Bombay, have set it 
on foot,” He answered, ‘We are bound, under all circumstances, to do 
our duty to them.’” And with these we may fitly record the memorable 
words of Macaulay, that this same path of duty is also “the path of 
wisdom, of national prosperity, and of national honour,"—words reflect- 
ing the highest credit both on the men who pronounced them and the 
nation they represented. We cannot, then, be enfficiently thankful that 
the first and most formidable objection to the spread of education in India 
was never entertained but to be dismissed with indignation. 
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We may also notice here another obstacle, not less dangerous, which 
was offered with far greater persistency, but which was eschewed 
with equal wisdom aud resolution—I mean, the demand to impart 
religious at the game time with secular instruction in all the State 
schools. The arguments which the advocates of this system brought 
forward, and still bring forward; for, though unsuccessfal, they ore 
not yet extinct—are of no inconsiderable weight with a large pro- 
portion of ordinary intellects. The truth of Christianity, its vast civi- 
lizing powers, social, moral, and intellectual, on the oue hand; the 
degrading superstition in which the Hindus grovel, the utter staguation 
of the whole social fabric under its petrifying influence, the impotence of 
secular education to cultivate the moral reason, on the other, were all 
adduced to support theirdemand, There was, at the same time, an absence 
of all direct religious intolerance, which considerably strengthened their 
position. The imprudence, not to say the bigotry, of these high but 
narrow minded men was, however, instantly exposed by keen and able 
thinkers ; and, in the Bombay Presidency, Mr. Elphinstone recorded his 
strong convictiona in his celebrated Minute on Education, which were 
folly concurred in by the Home Government, and subsequently expressly 
sanctioned in the Despatch of 1854—the charter of the present educational 
principles in India. He says there, “To the mixture of religion, even in 
the slightest degree, with our plans of education, I must strongly object, 
I cannot agree to clog with any additional difficulty a plan which has 
already so many objections to eurmount. J am convinced that the con-— 
version of the natives must infallibly result from the diffusion of knowledge 
among them. Evidently they are not aware of the connexion, or all 
attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously resisted as if they were 
on their religion, The only effect of introducing Christianity into our 
schools would be to sound the alarm, and to warn the Brahmins of the 
approaching danger. Even that warning might perhaps be neglected so 
long as no converts were made; but it is a sufficient argument againet o 
plan, that it can only be safe as Koug ag it is ineffectual; and in this 
instance the danger involves not only failure of our plans of education, 
but the dissolution of our empire.” Whether the Christian religion aa a 
religion is ever destined to flourish in Indian soil, I will not pretend to 
speculate upon ; but all later experience justifies us in agreeing with 
Mr, Elphinstone, that its only chance of suocess lies through the jangle- 
pathe, which may be cleared by seoular education, The worthy people who 
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would let loose in India a band of State missionaries may therefore well 
be thankful that their impatience has not been allowed to defeat their own 
cherished object, atid that a hopeful vista may still stretch before them 
through the rigorous inviolability attached to the principle of religious 
neutrality. 

Unencumbered, happily, with these primary obstructions, it must not 
be supposed, however, that the problem of public education was to be at 
once definitely or easily solved. The intrinsic difficultics of the task were 
considerable, How and where to make a beginning; what were the 
present and potential capabilities of the various languages belonging to 
the country ; what the amount of available knowledge contained in them; 
how to supplement it with, or initiate independently, European science 
and literature; above all, how and where to obtain scholars and school- 
masters: were all questions enveloped in a dense crowd of ignorance and 
misunderstanding. Jt was absolutely necessary to feel the way step ly 
step. And, if mistakes were committed, we must not forget that they were 
sometimes inevitable. 

Tt was as early as the year 1813, when a new charter was once more 
granted to the East India Company, that the question of yublic education 
waa first opened, The Governor-General was empowered by the Act to 
get apart and apply an annual sum of not less than one lac of rupees, out 
of the surplus territorial revenues, “to the revival and improvement of 
literature” ([ quote the words of the Act) “and for the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India; and for the introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India.” 

Previous to this enactment there had been founded a Mahommedan 
College at Caloutia, by Warren Hastings, in 1781, and a Hindi Banserit 
College at Benares, by Jonathan Duncan, in 1791. But both these insti- 
tutions were avowedly established for political purposes, and it is to Earl 
Minto that credit is due for having put the cause of education on an 
independent basis, Indeed, his Edgecutional Minute of 1811 seems to have 
been the origin.of the above provision. This provision was, however, 
strangely enough, simply a dead letter as regards the Bombay Presidency, 
being quietly held applicable only to Bengal. The first movement in that 
Presidency was unconnected with Government. In 1810 a society was 
formed for promoting the education of the poor within the Government of 
Bombay. The education of the natives, however, was by no means its 
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primary object. The honour of starting a society for this exclusive object 
belongs to a name deeply venerated throughout Western India, and whose 
memory, preserved in a public statue in the Town-hall of Bombay, atill 
hovers as the tutelary guardian of all the educational institutions in the 
Presidency, I speak of the name of Mountatuart Elphinstone, 

Soon after his appointment to the governorship, 1.¢. in 1820, a branch 
society of the Bombay Educational Society was started under his presi- 
dency, with the object of native education only in view. In 1822 it 
detached itself under the designation of “The Native School-book and: 
School Society,” and soon proceeded to apply to the Government for 
increased and continuous aid. Mr, Elphinstone, while granting several 
sums from the limited funds at his dispoanl, tock the opportunity of 
recording his general views in an able and instructive Minute, in which 
he emphatically broached the idea of State education, and laid down a 
programme of public education which was afterwards often referred to. 
He enumerated the following as the principal mensures for the diffusion 
of knowledge among the natives :—Ilst, To improve the mode of teaching 
at the native schools, and to trerease their number, 2d. To sapply them 
with sehool-books. dd. To hold ont encouragement to the lower orders 
of natives to avail themselves of the means of instruction thus afforded 
them. 4th. To establish schools for the purpose of teaching the European 
aciences, and improvements in the higher branches of education, Sth, 
To provide the preparation and publication of works of moral and physical 
science in native languages. 6th. To eatablish schools for the purpose of 
teaching English to those disposed to puraue it as a classical language, 
and as a means of acquiring a knowledge of European discoveries. 7th. 
To hold forth encouragement to the natives in the pursuit of these last 
branches of knowledge. 

This Minute bore no immediate fruit beyond the small grants mentioned 
above. But on the retirement of Mr. Elphinstone, in 1827, what his 
financial power as Governor was impotent to achieve was achieved by 
the influences of the admiring spirit which his earnestness and enthusiasm 
in the cause of education had conjured up around him. A subscription 
wag started in his honour, which ultimately reached the sam of about 
30,000/, and with which it waz proposed to found an endowment for three 
professorships of the English language and European arts and sciences. 
The movement attracted the attention of the Board of Directors, who 
agreed to subscribe an annual sum of Re. 20,000 in aid of the general 
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fund. The modest English school of the Native Educational Society was 
transformed into the Elphinstone Institution, destined to form the nucleus 
of the scattered English and Vernacular schools of the Society through- 
out the Presidency, In 1840 it was thought advisable to consolidate the 
different grants distributed through the hands of the Native Education 
society, and a “Board of Education” was constituted, consisting of an 
equal number of Europeans and natives, named by the Government and 
the Society respectively, which was entrusted with the management of all 
the educational institutions in the Presidency. The contribution of 
Government towards the coat of education was fixed at the annual sum of 
12,5002, 

And now there arose a warm controversy between two parties, who may 
be conveniently denominated as the Vernacularists and the Anglicists, 
the former advocating the employment of the vernaculars of the natives 
as the principal medina for the diffusion of education, the latter giving the 
preference to the English languags, Already the controversy had passed 
through a phase which it is desirable to notice, When the problem of 
education was first taken in hand, attention was naturally turned to the 
existing Sanscrit and Arabic languages and literature. Fresh from the 
study of the history of European civilization, the foreignera were struck 
with the resemblance which the transitional state of things in India 
presented to the grand phenomena of the Revival of Learning at the close 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. Sanserit and 
Arabic wera immediately proclaimed as the classical languages which were 
destined to perform the same part in the task of Indian regeneration 
which Greek and Latin had performed in that of European civilization. 
The wording of the provision mentioned above of the Act of 1815, as being 
intended for the encouragement of the learned natives of India, who it 
was urged, could be learned in their own languages and literature, was 
supposed to give legislative sanction to these views. Hindi: Sansorit 
Colleges and Mahommedan Madrisahs came into vogua, and the Court of 
Directors gave them their approval after thus summing up the value of 
Sanserit literature, 

“We are informed,” they say, “thot there are in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage many excellent, systems of ethics, with codes of laws and compen- 
diums of the duties relating to every class of the people, the study of 
which might be usefal to those natives who may be destined for the 
judicial department of government. There are also many tracts of merit, 
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we are told, on the virtues of plants and droge, and on the application 
of them in medicine, the knowledge of which might prove desirable to 
the European practitioner, and there are treatises on astronomy and 
mathematics, including geometry and algebra, which though they may 
not add new lights to European science, might be made to form links of 
communication between the natives and the gentlemen in our service, 
who are attached to the observatory and to the department of engineers, 
and by auch intercourse the natives might gradually be led to adopt the 
modern improvements in those and other sciences.” 

During the prevalence of such sentiments, Mr, Chaplin, the successor 
of Mr. Elphinstone in the commissionership of the Deccan, established 
a Sansorit College at Poona, in 1821. Experience, however, soon showed 
that Sanscrit language and literature were not only entirely devoid of 
_ any spontaneous germ of further development, but were useless and even 
mischievous, as fur as they went, for the purposes of a regeneration at all 
commensurate with a nineteenth century civilization. Ram Molun Tioy 
wus the first who had the courage openly to point out this fact in a memo- 
rial, addressed to Lord Amherst, in 1825. He was followed by Macaulay, 
who handled the whole question ina Minute dated 1835, and emphatically 
declared himself against the system pursued, as being warranted neither 
by the Act of 1815, nor by the beneficial results to be expected from 
it, I cannot do better than quote the paragraph in which he sums up 
the respective merits of the English and Sanscrit languages. “The 
question now before us,” he eays, “is simply whether, when it is in our 
power to teach this (i.e the English) language, we shall teach languages 
in which, by universal confession, there are no books on any subject 
which deserve to be compared to our own; whether, when we can teach 
European science, we shall teach systems which, by universal con- 
fession, whenever they differ from those of Europe differ for the worse ; 
and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy and true history, 
.we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding-school ; history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long, and geo- 
graphy made up of seas of treacle and seas of butter.” Though 
Macaulay and his supporters were branded az religious enthusiasts who 
prosoribed Oriental literature with Russian barbarity, the soundness of | 
their views prevailed, and Sanserit colleges were doomed for ever, In 
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the Bombay Presidency, though the Poona Sanacrit College was allowed 
to continue (and it was entirely abolished only in 1851), the experiment 
was never again repeated. 

Routed from the standpoints of the ancient sacred languages of India, 
the vanquished party put on a new garb, and took up another watch- 
word. The Classicists soon reappeared as Vernacularists, True, Eastern 
lore was to give way before Western knowledge, but still the question 
remained open, What medium for communicating its vast stores of ideas 
was to be chosen aa the fittest and best? There were the yernaculars of 
the country, the languages which the people spoke and in which they 
thought. True, they were dry, meagre, poor in the varied pliant powers 
of civilized expression, But could they not be cultivated and improved, 
as the languages of the barbarian invaders of the Roman empire had 
been cultivated and improved within historical memory? There was the 
English, by itself leaving nothing to desire ; but was it ever to be expected 
that a language go intensely and radically foreign in ita modes of speech 
and thought should ever make its way among a people especially pre- 
eminent for the possession of an unlimited amount of the inertia of 
conservatism 7 , 

Such were the questions which the Board of Education was called 
upon practically to decide when, in 1840, it entered upon its duties of 
educating a population of ten millions, at an annual expense of about 
15,0002, Already, to a certain extent, a line of operations had been 
marked out for it, and there were precedents of experiments in the other 
Presidencies, particularly in that of Bengal. The programme laid down 
by Mr, Elphinstone in lis Minute of 1823 bad been acted upon so fur 
as to establish one tolerably large English school, and a number of Ver- 
nacular schools, with a staff for the translation of English works, His 
colleague, Mr. Warden, had protested against the establishment of the 
latter, but the Court of Directors had pronounced Mr. Elphinstone's 
views as “sounder and more comprehensive.” Sir John Maleolm had 
applied himself vigorously to the*encouragement and extension of 
Vernacular schools, The result was, that the Board found themselves at 
‘the head of four English and thirty-three Vernacular Government 
schools, with the tradition of a prevailing bias in favour of the latter, 
which threatened to over-erow and almost annihilate the former. This 
most undesirable consummation was averted by the appointment, in 
1844, as President of the Bonrd of Education, of a gentleman who, with 
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sympathies as warm in the cause of native education as those of any of 
hia predecessors, combined at the same time a clear appreciation of the 
end to ba aimed at and the meane to be pursued. Sir E. Perry, for it ig 
to him I allode, deserves our most grateful acknowledgements for the 
fortitude with which he withstood, sometimes unaided and alone, all 
attempta to defeat the only means of education capable of effecting the 
real regeneration of all classes of the people of India. 

The Anglo-Vernacular question is still of considerable importance ; 
indeed, it reappears again and again, sometimes under very grotesque 
forms. It is, therefore, necessary that we carefully consider it, and placa 
it in ita true light.* 

What is the real end and aim of all attempts to educate the natives 
of India? If the question were put with respect to England, Frances, or 
Germany, we know what the answer would be in its main general 
fentures—To induce the highest adaptability, either after an actual or 
an ideal standard, of all classes to the varions social and political 
duties of their respective positions in life. But will the same answer 
guitice for India? Evidently not, from the simple fact of the simul- 
taneous appearance of two civilizations most unequal in growth, one 
glowing with the strength and pride of full manhood, the other stinted 
early in its infancy, and sunk into concentrated childishnesa. Hence the 
first paramount aim of education in India ig the absorption of the lower 
into the higher civilization, the reformation of the Old system of culture 
by the New. Such a consummation was, however, not to be achieved 
without great tact and delicacy, While inoculating its own dogmas, 
the new civilization would have to break up, expose, and analyse 
the old hereditary tastes, opinions, habits, customs, manners and modes 
of thought, those short rules of thought and action, unconsciously sucked 
in as first principles, self-evident and indisputable, from generation to 
generation. Such a process, if inaugurated, however, merely as dogma 
fightimg against dogma, would be undoubtedly productive of a mental 
convulsion of the most unhealthy-character, and the result of which 
would be swayed by the most chance circumstances of life. And even 
the triumph of the higher civilization would not unfrequently assist in 
destroying its own object. The passive recipients of the new ideas 
would goon become liable to be taunted, and justly taunted, with the 


* There ia an agitation going on at presant in the North-Western Provinces to 
obtain the establishment of a Vernacu’ar Dniversity. 
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worst faults of shallow minds, irreverence to age and experience, childish 
petulance, and the pretence of knowledge without the reality, Such a 
transition period would be fraught with the gravest dangers, social and 
political To win its way successfully and eurely, the new civilization 
must come fully equipped and accoutred. It must bring with it not only 
all its settled creeds, but the proofs on which their higher truth is 
grounded. The Indian mind must be made to understand and appreciate 
it before it can be safely allowed to grapple with the old civilization. But 
what sort of education would be necessary for such a purpose, if not the 
highest possible sort of what is called liberal education? The question of 
popular education is perfectly legitimate, as the great educational question 
of the day, in England and other countries of Europe, where means for a 
high education are simply a patrimony. But it would be perfectly absurd 
and out of time and place to ascribe to it the same pre-eminence in India. 
An elementary knowledge of reading, and writing, and arithmetic, how- 
ever widely diffused, would no more be able to break and loosen the hard 
ground of traditional prejudice than children's hatchets of paper, however 
numerous, would suffice to clear a jungle. 

Without disparaging in the least the modest usefulness of elementary 
education, it may be laid down that in India it must yield precedence to 
the question of high liberal education, Troe, euch high education would 
not be received and taken advantace of by crowds of eager scholars ; 
true, it would be confined to a few—a very few, comparatively—the elect 
of God, as the Calvinists would say. But we universally find in the 
history of almost every great movement in the progress of civilisation, 
in the history of all the reformations and revolutions of the world, that 
it is these few men who do the work of the renovation of the masses,— 
who, endowed with real earnestness, deep thought, and comprehensive 
insight, create and mould the new ideas, and tranefer them thus ready- 
made to the multitude, to be received by them on their authority and 
example. We must here take care to guard against a very common 
misconeeption, and bear in mind thattheas few men are not to be reckoned 
up absolutely as a hundred or two hundred, or even a thousand, a 
handful that one or two colleges could send forth after subjecting its full 
numbers to a sort of natural selection ; but afew only comparatively with 
the millions of the whole pepulation ; and in India, the number of these 
few men must be absolutely very large indeed, when we consider the endless 
varieties of people that transform it almost into a continent by itself. It 
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is thus, I believe, sufficiently evident that all the energies of the educa 
tional department should be concentrated on the high quality of the 
education to be given as its paramount end and aim. 

The next step in our inquiry is to ascertain whether the vernaculars of 
the country are fitted to become the vehicles of such an education, 
That in their present state they are utterly useless forthis object, is 
admitted on all hands, even by their staunchest advocates. They have 
no literature, history, or science worthy of ihe name. It is contended, 
however, that they could be enriched, “either by direct translation or, 
which is preferable, by the representation of European facts, opinions, 
and sentiments in an original native garb.” “In the earlier stages of 
improvement,” says H. H. Wilson, the distinguished Orientalist, “the 
former mode is the only one that can be expected ; hereafter, the latter 
would take its place, and would give to the people of India a literature of 
their own, the legitimate progeny of that of England, the living reaem- 
blancs, though not the servile copy, of its parents.” Certainly, this sounds 
most liberal and philo-Indian. But, unfortunately, the poverty of the 
vernacular languages is such that they do not admit of even decent trans- 
lations. Commensurate with the civilization under which they grew up, 
they have positively no forms of expression for the unlimited number of 
European ideas, and their varied shades and modifications. European 
Oriental scholars are very apt to underrate this meagrencss, They 
are able to make something out of the translations, reading them aa they 
do under the light of their own previous knowledge. But to natives, 
new to the ideas contained in them, they are generally unintelligible, 
obscure, and sometimes ludicrous, Add to this the Herculean nature of 
the task, and the dearth of men able and willing to undertake it. It is 
perfectly chimerical to expect much from a paid staff of translators, and | 
we have had early experience of the utter futility of such attempts. Ina 
letter to the Bombay Government in 1832, the Board of Directors allude 
to this subject :—“ There is but one part of your arrangements which 
appears to us not to work well. We refer to the mode hitherto adopted 
for supplying school-books. ‘In five years, from 1826 to 1830, the works 
published by the Society have cost the Government Rs, 97,2235. Govern- 
ment, moreover, pays Ra. 14,400 per annum for the Native Education 
Society Establishment, and gives prizes for translations (Ra, 32,700), ao 
that, exclusive of the Dictionary, the total charge to Government has 
been Rs, 201,923." And all this expenditure without any substantial 
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results ; indeed, the printed works were proved to have been worth lees 
than the paper on which they were printed. We cannot, then, too 
strongly condemn the spasmodic efforia to create, on short notice, a ver- 
nacular literature, or rather vernacular literatures, for even in the 
Bombay Presidency thera are not lesa than three languages apoken by 
large portions of the population—the Mahratee, the Guzeratee, and the 
Kanarese. The only efficient mode of developing such literatures, if they 
ever are to develop, would be first to raise up a large body of native 
youths thoroughly conversant with Western ideas and notions, and to _ 
leave to them the task of gradually cultivating each language, and enrich- 
ing it with useful Enowledge. We cannot, however, postpone our plans 
of education, or procrastinate them till the vernaculars would become 
fit media for high education—a result which is to follow and take place 
through the successful working of those very plans, 

We thus perceive the necessity of entirely discarding the vernaculars 
for the purposes of a high education, in which case we are obliged to fall 
back upon English. But here we are told that the difficulties in the 
way of the employment of English for our purpose are more insur- 
mountable still. To borrow the words of one of the vernacularista 
themeelves, “To instruct the natives of India in European literature 
and science, through the medium of English, is obviously impracticable, 
because experience shows that natives who speak English well, and can 
even write it with tolerable accuracy, cannot read and understand the 
commonest English work ; the fact is, that they have learnt words but 
not ideas.” The Minute from which this extract is taken is dated 1846. 
- Now, eleven years ago we had the evidence of Macaulay, than whom 
none was more qualified in every respect to form an opinion on the 
subject. And here is what he mys: “Tt is taken for granted by the 
“ advocates of Oriental learning, that no native of this country can 
"possibly obtain more than a mere emattering of English. This is not 
merely an assumption, but an assumption contrary to all reason and 
experience. We know that foreigners of all nations do learn our 
language sufficiently to have access to all the most abstruse knowledge 
which it contains, sufficiently to relish even the more delicate graces 
ef our most idiomatic writers. There are in this very town (ie. Cal- 
cutta), natives whoare quite competent to discuss political or scientific 
questions with fluency and precision in the English language. It is 
unusual to find even in the literary circles of the continent any foreigner 
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who can.express himself in English with so much facility and correctness 
as we find in many Hindds” And we may say, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the correctness of this judgment has been uniformly 
verified by all our latest experience. There remains one other objection 
to the rejection of the vernaculars, and to the employment of English, 
namely, that we would thos throw away the only means of communi- 
cating to the masses of the people the superior knowledge acquired in 
English colleges. In the first placa, the objection ignores the necessity 
to which we are reduced by the hopeleas poverty of the vernaculars 
‘ themaelves, and assumes that, when we caunot civilize all at once, we 
ought not to civilize any portion of them, In the second place, we do 
not entirely reject the vernaculars. They would, of course, be taught in 
all the English schools. And the same remark would hold good with 
respect to the classical languages, Sanscrit and Arabic. We would put 
them down in the eurriouli of our English universities, as, parhaps more 
prominently than they are put down in those of the Universities of 
Bonn and Paria, 

To sum up the conclusions to which we have arrived, namely: 1. That 
the natare of the Anglo-Indian connexion obliges us to subordinate 
the question of Popular Education to that of a superior Liberal 
Education. 2, That im case of there being a want of means to carry 
on both objects concurrently, preference was to be assigned to the 
latter over the former, 3, That the vernaculars of the country were 
unsuited to become the vehicles of the requisite high education, and 
that, consequently, English was to be the principal medium of imparting 
knowledge, 

These conclusions were not, however, unanimously acquiesced in by 
the Board of Education, and at the time of its dissolution in 1854, the 
state of educational affairs in the Presidency was characterized by no 
marked traits in favour of one system or the other, All that the 
President, Sir Erskine’ Perry, had been able to do was confined to. 
preserving the original impulse given to English Education in 1827, 
The consequence was, that neither English schools nor vernacular 
schools were what they ought to have been, and the small anuual 
som of 15,0002. at the disposal of the Beard, instead of being judi- 
ciously laid out on « few well-defined permanent objects, wag frittered 
away in attempting too much. There were 203 vernacular schoola, 
attended by 20,000 echolara, The state of these schools was, however, 
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by no means promising, in spite of the large sams expended in procuring 
zealous superintendents anda better race of schoolmasters and school- 
books. They never advanced beyond imparting an elementary know- 
ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Above them, but not in aby 
order of natural development, there were about 12 English schools in 
some of the principal Presidency towns, and 2 high schools or colleges 
at Bombay and Poona respectively, and a Medical College at Bombay, 
mustering in all about 30,000 scholars. Though cramped for want of 
means to obtain qualified schoolmasters, these schools, so far as they 
were allowed to go, seem to have proved a decided success, They went 
far towards giving a sound education in the English language, mathe- 
matics, history, and geograpby, political economy, and moral and mental 
science. Some of the men turned out by the Elphinstone and Poona 
Colleges, though wanting perhaps in accurate, thorough scholarship, were 
deeply read in Western literature and science, and came out imbued with 
an earnest desire for inquiry and improvement. To the activity of their 
awakened minds we owe several beneficial institutions which still bear 
fruit, giving the surest testimony to the usefulness, and the consequent 
necessity of the system of which they were the results—libraries, 
literary societies, societies for delivering elementary lectures on scientific 
subjects, societies for the diffusion of information in the vernacular 
languages, cutablishments for printing elementary treatises and peri- 
odicals, And to them also belongs the honour of having made the 
first movements towarda founding girls’ schools, and even acting as school- 
masters without any remuneration, And last, not least, they commenced 
efforts to shake loose the heavy shackles of superstition and idolatry, 
the first of which were gnawing down the very vitals of society. Here a 
phenomenon appeared well worthy of observation. As these men were - 
- drifting about ina sea of doubt with respect to their positive religions, 
their morality, instead of being shaken, appeared to derive additional 
strength and intensity, as if their intellects were, exerting themselves to 
fill up the gaps daily becoming mors apparent in the crumbling edifice of 
Faith. And these honourable spontaneous efforts were by no means 
tainted with the vice of an overweening assumption of superiority. An 
observer on the spot thus speaks of them: “1t ought to be said in justice 
to the youth of Bombay, that extremely little of the flippaucy and self 
conceit which has appeared in other parts of India, has ‘shown itself 
among them.” 
He . 
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These resulta were, however, more satisfactory as proving the capacity 
of the natives to avail themselves of the new culture, thun for their 
number or intensity. In one respect, indeed, the experiment had sur- 
passed expectation. The success of the Grant Medical College (teaching 
English medical science in the original language) was almost perfect as 
far as it went. Iét still producas a body of men, little, if at all, 
inferior to those produced by any of the medical schools of Europe. The 
sucoess arosé from a happy combination of correct principles with a full, 
thorough organization. This organization was, however, wanting in the 
ease of the schools and colleges above spoken of And the sad effects 
resulting therefrom came out strongly in a general examination held 
in 1854. A considerable amount of failure was owing, no doubt, to an 
inevitable reaction after the hard-strained efforts which had been brought 
to work upon them. But still the fact was patent that the system was 
deficient in detiniteness, vigour, and discipline, The colleges and the 
schoola wera not working harmoniously, tha one to supply the other. 
Neither of them had complete staffs of efficient teachers and professora. 
Thera was no syatem of tutorship in the colleges, and the students were 
left very much to learn what they liked. And there was another defect 
which prevented them from ever accumulating and consolidating their 
8trength—-a universal want of resident schools and colleges. Perhapa 
in European countries, where the educational atmosphere has spread 
itself even outside the pale of the public schools and universities, 
residence and. terms-keeping hag done its work, and is no longer 
indispensable to a thorough education. But in India, where the 
educational atmosphere itself is yet being formed, where the innar 
educational world has not yet developed and utilized all its resources 
of mental intercommunication, where the outside world is still choked 
with stagnant exhalations, there is a crying necessity to prevent any 
waste of mental energy, by allowing it to be attenuated by constant 
distention, and to be daily diluted, and even adulterated by the 
surrounding uncongenial atmosphere, And there are special reasons, of 
which not the least important arisea from the ordinary scantineas of 
aocial intercourse in the country. The foundation of a school and 
university esprit de corps would go far towards originating a national 
aprit de corps, which would work powerfully upon the estrangements 
of caste and creed, and melt them under the warmth generated by the 
healthy collision of young minds. 
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These were some of the principal fuets elicited by an experience of 
about forty years, When, in 1854, the Court of Directors thought the 
time had arrived for a safe induction of general principles, aud the 
promulgation of a universal, definite system of education founded 
thereupon. They issued their Dispatch of 1854, which,.as I have said 
above, is at present the great charter of the educational interests in 
India. It has now been in operation for twelve years, so that we are now 
in a favourable position to examine it, observe its merits and deficiencies, 
and indicate the reforms aud alterations which it weeds, by the aid of 
the experience which has tried it, and still tries it, as well as by the 
experience which produced it, 

In performing this review, it will be well if we realize to ourselves tha 
threefold attitude in which the English Government stands towards 
the subject of Indian Education. First of all, there is their position 
as governors of the country, in which capacity they may be said to 
combine the characters of absolute monarchs, and the principal State 
dignitaries. The encouragement to education and learning expected 
from them, as such personages, cannot certainly be less than the en- 
couragement, for instance, frecly and liberally awarded to it in England 
by the Plantagenets and Tudors and their great bishops and chancellors, 
the Wykehams, the Waynfletes, the Wolseys, and other names still 
honoured and remembered in the stately halls of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The advance of modern ideas develops this 
position into one of higher responsibility, by entailing the obligation of 
greater comprehensiveness and fuller organization. In the second place, 
they occupy the position of the great landlords of the country, thua 
charging themselves, in respect to education, with duties similar to those 
obligations, for instance, on the Finglish aristocracy and squiredom. 
Thirdly and lastly, they stand out in a position prouder and nobler 
than any position as either monarche or landlords, in that of the 
apostles of a civilization infinitely superior, materially, morally, and 
intellectually, to the indigenous ciyilization of the country. Reflecting 
higher glory, such a mission, however, requires higher sacrifices, demand- 
ing strennons exertions to overcome the contrary forces of national 
repugnance, and the apathy and inertia of long-continued ignorance. 

Let us now proceed to see how far the high duties arising from this 
threefold attitude have been recognised and carried out in the educa- 
tional measures directed by the great Dispatch of 1854, 
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I, Before any considerable extension of educational efforts could be 
carried out, it was necessary to provide adequate machinery for its ad- 
ministration and superintendence. The Dispatch wisely abolished the 
amateur councils and boards of education which had hitherto prevailed, 
and substituted a public department of education, with an officer at its 
head, denominated the Director of Public Instruction. In the Bombay 
Presidency, the successful working of the department, and the capability 
of further improvement which it has lately shown under its present 
zealous and energetic head, has proved the judiciousness of the policy 
which established it. If any reform can be suggested, it is the reform 
of a further development, of opening the field of a greater and more 
authoritative usefulness, by assigning to the Director a seat in the 
Executive Council of the Governor, Such a step is strongly recom- 
mended by the examples afforded by France and Germany, where the 
systems of public instruction have been carried to unprecedented 
efficiency. 

If. Thea next measure was directed towards the perfection and 
systematic organisation of the exiating crude institutions for imparting 
a liberal education, In this respect, the Directors wisely availed them- 
selves of the lessons which experience had taught them. “ Before 
proceeding further,” they say early in their Dispatch, “we must 
emphatically declare, that the education we desire to see extended is 
that which has for ita object the diffusion of the improvements, science, 
philosophy, and literature of Europe, in short, of European knowledge.” 
At the same time, they proclaimed the English language to be the 
principal, as being the most perfect medium of imparting education, 
recommending, however, a careful study and cultivation of the ver- 
naculars in all the English schools. They perhaps erred on the aide of 
exaggerated sanguineness when they thought the vernacular sufficiently 
advanced to be the media for the diffusion of. the knowledge ob- 
tained in the higher schools, However, in pursuance of their main 
object, they directed the establishment of a graduated series of colleges 
and high schools, or what would be here called “Grammar Schools,” 
with universities af their head, to teat and examine their efficiency by 
conferring degrees. This measure has not been carried out, at least in 
the Presidency of Bombay, in that spirit of liberal thoroughness which 
ought to hava characterized it, The blame of this attaches less to the 
local than the Home and the Supreme Government, both of whom 
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refused the necessary means for instituting a perfect system. Tho 
formation of the Bombay University, indeed, was successfally accom- 
plished on the model of the London University, as a body for examining 
and conferring the well-known English degrees. Its charter and its 
examination standards were also mainly borrowed from the Calendars of 
the University of London, and with the exception of not requiring as 
indispensable all the chief classical and modern languages of Western 
Europe, its programmes have been aa high as those of any University in 
England. .And they have not been nominally, but in rigid earnestness 
enforced. Every year, notwithstanding, increased numbers flock to it. 
From the few who presented themselves for entrance in its first year, 
there are this year 550 reported as going up for matriculation. The 
attainments of ita full graduates are now considered to be so high that 
the Senate have passed a resolution to ask its recognition at the hands 
of the English universities, and it is to be hoped that such a right of 
sisterhood will not be refused in mere pride or indifference. 

The operations of tha University, though triumphantly conducted so 
far as regards the depth and quality of the attainments which it tests 
and rewards have been circumscribed in extent, owing to the inefficiency 
of the measures for graduating a series of well-organized colleges and 
high schools, With a deplorable want of far-sighted liberality, they 
were left deficient in a number of essentials, It seams to have been 
forgotten that the desire of a liberal education was to be a foreed 
growth, more even than that for a more middling and elementary edu- 
cation, in a country where the opportunities for its employment in 
practical life wera sadly wanting. It was conceived that the per- 
ception of the general enlightening benefits of a high education ought 
to be sufficient causes to instil an eager thirst for it among the richer 
classes. But these calculations have ever failed. The Hindis would 
never stir unless prompted by the impulses of a direct palpable self- 
interest. This has been often bewailed as a strange phenomenon of 
Indian perversity unwarranted by, any European experience, But is 
it so? Has it really been that in any couutry of Europe, however 
«ivilized, the desire of bigh education for ita own sake has preceded 
and not followed the demand of such education for dircet worldly 
advancement? More especially, has it ever been in England that such 
high-lown sentiments obtained among a nation priding itself upon its 
intensely practical character? No, not even in France, where the people 
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have shown themselves capable of generalizing wider views of life, and 
adopting deeper principles of conduct than in any other country of the 
world, has such been the course of events. We cannot but then deplore 
the premature haste with which the high educational institutes were cast 
awny from the foatering hands of Government. The colleges and the high 
schools were left almost as imperfect as they were before 1854. 

The Elphinstone College, far from being raised into a residing college, 
was left unprovided even with a building, aud it is ouly lately that the 
exertions of its late principal obtained funds for that purpose from 
private liberality. Another more palpable deficiency was left un- 
remedied—the providing an efficient teaching staff. The last Educa- 
tional Report complains bitterly of this circumstance. “Connected 
with the whole University of Bombay,” it says, “which is the 
fountain-head of science and literature for fifteen millions of people, 
we have not a single professor of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
or Hebrew, thongh every one of these subjects are entered in 
the University list of subjects for examination, And in almost all of 
them numerous candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There 
is ouly one professor of chemistry, and no professor of geology, or astro- 
nomy, or applied sciences, or even of Indian Jaw.” It is to be earnestly 
desired that the Head Government will take some cognizance of this 
state of facta, and provide means to obviate it. In connexion with 
this we may also notice the scheme proposed by Sir Alex. Grant, for 
the constitution of a small covenanted educational service, so that a 
supply of competent. men for the higher appointments may be insured 
on certain principles, and sufficient inducements offered to attract them, 
Though rejected by the Government of India, in spite of the racom- 
mendation of the Bombay Government, the Secretary of State for 
India has promised last session to give it his best consideration, and 
we may be allowed to express a hope that the promise will be redeemed _ 
ere long, and in a manner favourable to the educational interests of 
Bombay. | : ; 

IIL. The third principal measure directed by the Dispatch was aimed 
towards the provision of middle-class and elementary education. The 
Directors profeas to attach the greatest importance to thia enbject, more 
than even to high-class education. But as the pitch of their language 
is always considerably toned down in practice, their exaggerated words 
have led to popular education receiving only its proper consideration, 
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though comparatively, with high eduention, far more than itd due. 
The last Report speaks of the Bombay Presidency as being strong in 
vernacular education. This haa been owing very much to the operation 
of what is called the local cass, or a small surcharge of half per cent. 
on the iocal revenues, for application to educational purposes, The 
latest returns give the numbers of 172 middle-class, and 1,357 
vernacular primary schools, with an attendance of 23,150 and 79,189 
pupils respectively, making a total of 1,529 schools and 102,359 pupils. 
There are, besides, about 35 aided schoola, with about 2,800 pupils ; 
and coupled with the representation of the efficiency of the schools 
as being fair on the whole, we may consider this state of things as 
nearly satisfactory for the time that has passed since 1854. 

IV. The fourth, I may say the last great measure of the Dispatch, 
is directed towards making provision for the maintenance of the system 
which was sketched ont. And here the Directors fell into a blunder which 
has been the principal cause of the unsatisfactory state of the higher 
educational institutions to which we have adverted above. After working 
themselves up into a belief of “the impossibility of Government alone 
doing all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the 
education of the natives of India,” the Dispatch commended the intro- 
duction of the system of Grants in Aid. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of India that ehe is liable to suffer from a 
double set of errors of the most opposite kinds. She is debarred from 
the benefit of English institutions which she has urgent need of, while 
others are forced upon her which are entirely unsuited to her cireum- 
stanees, AJL the conditions which recommended the introduction of the 
Grants in Aid system in England are wenting in India—(1) the wide-spread 
perception of the general and special advantages of education; (2) the 
existence of a complete and richly endowed set of colleges and grammar 
schools ; and (3) the necessity for the recognition of a denomination 
system of education. This entire want of analogy was entirely sub- 
merged in the solicitude to be ns egmomic aa possible—if the timidity 
which shrinks from investing on reproductive works is to be called 
economy. In the case of middle-class and primary education the 
strenuous exertion of the Department of Public Instruction have preserved 
the system from utter failure, though even in respect to these the reports 
of the inspectors state, as more successful, the operation of the local 
oess, or what ought to be called a local education rate on landed property, 
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For the promotion of high-class education, it has been, as we have shown 
above, simply a nullity. It is high time therefore, that, at least so far oa 
this principle is concerned, the Dispatch be reconsidered and modified with 
the light of the experience we have obtained. The expenditure on 
education in the Bombay Presidency is certainly not so extravagant 
that a moderate increase should be a matter of complaint, There is a 
paragraph in the Report of Public Instruction for 1866-7 so clearly 
setting out this point, that I will make bold to extract it. “The total 
Imperial expenditure,” it says, “ on education, science and arts, taken for 
twelve montha, gives an annual rate of Rs. 945,340 for 1806-7, standing 
out against Rs, 932,184 actually expended in the official year of 1865-0. 
Tha rate of expenditure for the past and the present yenr appears nearly 
stationary, and, when compared with the estimated revenues of the Bom- 

“bay Presidency for the current year,—viz, Rs, 87,593,700 (ie nearly 
6,000,0002.5, it appears to bear the ratio of lyy per cent. to ihe Presi- 
dential revenues. This proportion must be admitted to be small, espe- 
dlally when it is considerod that in England the Parliamentary grant for 
education was 1,030,6002, which, on an Imperial revenne of 68,000,000/. 
gives a proportion of more than 14 per cent., and that the English public 
grant is almost entirely for subsidies to primary achoola; whereas, in 
this country, the education of the people implies not only the diffusion 
of primary instruction, but also the introduction of higher learning and 
acienca, and the doing for India all that the richly endowed universities 
and ancient grammar schools, and centuries of refinement have done 
for England. Were 2 per cent, per annum on the Presidential revenues 
allowed to Bombay, tha whole aspect of the department and the uni- 
versitics,” continues to say Sir Alexander Grant, “ might, in my opinion, 
ba speedily changed for the better.” Surely, we might add, this is not 
asking too much from a Government which, as we have seen, combines 
the threefold character of sovereign, landlord, and civilizer, 

Before concluding this paper, sir, I will task the indulgence of the 
meeting a little more, for the purpose of secing if wa can apply the 
knowledge that we have obtained of this system of public instruction to 
the consideration of the proposal respecting the Indian Civil Service, 
lately laid before the Secretary of State for India by a deputation from 
our Association. Of the two schemes,— one, for founding scholar- 
ships to enable a certain number to come over to England and offer 
themselves for examination ; and another, for transferring a portion of 
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the Indian Civil Service Examination to India itself—the former has 
found favour, both with the press here and the whole English press in 
India, while the latter has been deprecated or denounced os premature 
and dangerous. Their arguments have been chiefly these: (1) That it is 
of infinite importance that Indian youths should visit England and 
breathe the atmosphere of its knowledge and enlightenment ; and (2) that 
there is a danger of deterioration in the examination standard, if the 
examinations were to take place in India. I must ba pardoned for 
saying that these arguments betray ignorance of the real couse why 
the clause in the Queen's Proclamation, opening the Service without 
distinction of colour or creed, has hitherto been a nullity, and ignorance 
of the state of educational affairs in India, Is it that the want of means 
has prevented the Hindiis from flocking to England? And, when means 
have been laid at their very doors, how many have come forward to avail 
themselves of them? We must here take care not to confound the Hindis 
with the Parsees, who are simply a handful in a population of millions, and 
the majority of those whom we see here are of the latter, not of the former 
race. Indeed, we have very significant experience on this whole point. 
About three years ago, Mr. R, J. Jeejeebhai endowed five fellowships, worth 
_Rs, 30,000 each, for enabling five young men to proceed to England for 
the study of law. Of the three apportioned to the Bombay Presidency, one 
was for a Hindi, the other two being for a Parsee and Portuguese respec- 
tively. And how many Hindtis do you think, sir, competed for this most 
magnificent provision? Not a single one, sir. The uneducated were 
withheld by the prejudices of caste and country, and the educated did 
not care to break abruptly some of the most sacred, social, and family 
ties, especially when the means of enlightenment were, to a certain extent, 
near at their hands, I do not wish to depreciate in the slightest degree 
the immense benefits to be derived from a visit to England. But we 
must not forget that in India itself thera are at work, on the Hindtt 
minds, those very English elements which go towards the formation of 
the inner strata of English life and English society, in the English educa- 
tion which the natives are receiving, in the English literatura which 
they are greedily devouring, in the English poetry which they are 
learning to appreciate, in the English history with which they are 
learning to sympathize, The strong Anglicising under-current which 
has begun running through the deeper intuitions of Indian students has 
not yet been noted and carefully observed, I will venture to say that 
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in the natural course of transition phenomena, evolving extreme views 
and creeds, there will ere long be produced in India a body of men out- 
Hereding Herod, more English than the English themselves. Thus we 
see that, while on the one hand the proposed scholarships would simply 
prove illusory as to attracting the Hindu youths to England, the object 
involved in it ia not wholly unprovided for in India itself. And, more- 
over, it would be a positive blunder to draw young men early in life to 
receive their Education here. High as is the value that has been set in 
this paper on English edueation, if educated young Indians are to devote 
themselves to the grand task of Indian regeneration more effectively and 
successfully than unsympathetic, unappreciating foreigners, this English 
education must have, as the subject for it to work upon, the substratum 
of Hindu prejudice, and Hindu superstition, and Hindu idolatry. Other- 
wise you annihilate their peculiar aptitude for their mission : you silence 
that voice of power which springs only from the consciousness of having 
once felt, and appreciated, and sympathized with the faiths and the 
creeds you now expose and denounce. But such would undoubtedly be 
the result if you immerse Indian youths for the best part of their lives 
in a purely English atmosphere. 

If the Secretary of State for India is desirous of redeeming the 
promise of equality loudly made in the Queen’s Proclamation, let us 
entreat him to adopt the only alternative worthy of an honourable and 
marnanimous nation, 

And what an impulse and energy such a step would impart to the 
whole educational system. A writer in the Renwe des Deux Mondes, 
who might very well represent the whole French nation, asks, in some- 
what fancifnl language, “si les colléges de l*Inde forment, s’ila ont déja 
formé des hommes qui, sous les vétements flottants de l'Hindon et le teint 
d'Othello, tiendraient dignement leur place sur les bancs d'une sasemblée 
politique européenne, sur le siége du magistrat, dans la chaire du pro- 
fesseur, dans I'état-major d'une armée, an milieu des sociétés polies, élé- 
gantes et Gclairées d'une grande capitale ?” If the above large-minded 
policy were pursued, it would not be long before England could proudly 
point to India before the face of the whole civilized world in answer to 
this demand, (Adue. Hep. Parl. Rep. Speeches, dee. dic.) 


Mr. Dapanuar Naonom thought that, concurrently with the promotion of the 
higher class education, the strenuones effurta of the Government should be directed ta 
pasisting and encouraging popular education, whereby the lower classea would be 
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gradually elevated so as to meet the efforts of thuse more highly educated. He agraed 
with Mr, Mehta, that English wae the only medium through which the natives could 
receive the higher class education, the vernaculars being 50 numerous, and each 
requiring a cultivation of itself. Referring to the movement in Bombay with regard 
to female edocation, he said that Sir Alexander Grant and Miss Mary Carpenter hod 
recommended a plan of establishing normal schoola, for the purpose of providing 
qualified female teachers for female echoole, which plan had been approved by the 
Bombay Government, but with reepeet to which a rather narrow interpretation had 
been given of the Grant in Aid clange of 1854 by the Supreme Government, Whan the 
schools ware firat started in 1850, the Government were anxious and willing to come 
forward, but those connected with the movement thought it would be nnadvisable to 
have Government assistance, and they tried to carry on the aystem themeelvea. A 
great deal had been done by the natives of Bombay (1,600 girls having been educated 
in different achools), and he thought that that being go, it was almost unjust on the 
partof the Supreme Government to say that those having the management of the 
echools must contribute to the extent of half the application made to the Government. 
He thought that the Government, in the present state of Bombay as regards education, 
ought to have come forward with the greatest liberality in carrying out the project. 
The great difficulty now waa to get qualified female teachers. The girls lef the 
achoola before they were cleven or twelve, and for many years it had been found diffi- 
colt to bring up a clase of ladies competent to take charge of properly constituted and ; 
orgunized girls’ echoolz, He considered that the application made by the Bombay 
people had not been met by the Government in that spirit in which it ought to have 
been, eeeing what they had already done, 
Mr. "Tayion regretted that euch an able, clever, and elaborate paper os had been read 
to-night ehould have heen read too meeting coneisting of only twenty-four, most of 
whom were not Englishmen (who it might hove been supposed would have taken an 
Interest in such an important question), but Bombay gentlemen, who had taken the 
vun in the new civilization of India, and who, of course, were prepared to go heart and 
gonl with Mr, Mehta, and whu, therefore, could not be expected to raize any digeussion 
upon his paper, Ashe had proposed on a former occasion, when Sir Arthur Cotton 
read his valuable paper on Irrigation, he was very much inclined now to propose that 
the consideration of the present sanhject, which had been so elaborately and ably treated 
by Mr. Mehta, should be adjourned and brought before the Association at a time of 
the year when a larger aszembly could be calenlated upon. The subject of education 
was one to which he had paid the greatest attention. As Commissioner of Patna he 
had proposed to the Government a novel scheme of education, in congequence of 
whish the whole echeme of education of the great provinces of Behar was placed 
-apeclally under his control. That proposal wos to carry out that which Mr, Dadabhai 
Naoroji had recommended, viz, two apecies of edneation—(let} The higher class of 
education which those who luoked to entering into the higher offices under the English 
Government, and those who were rich enough to afford time for the acquirement of it, 
availed. themselves, sach education being carried on through the medium of the English. 
language; and (2nd) the education. of the masses, with respect to which apecies of 
education it was a perfect absurdity to suppose that those poor qhildren, whose parenta 
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could seateely spare them for two houra a day for education, could firat of all acquire 
a foreign language, and could then, through the medium of that foreign language, 
attain even the rudiments of sclentific knowledre. He agreed with Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji that if the Government sought the benefit of India, it would mot only 
direct its attention to the higher class education, but would devote part of its 
funds, and aome of the machinery at its command for the benefit of the masgea, 
He suggested whether it would not be worth taking into consideration the 
advisability of deferring all interesting and importaat enbjecta, such ag thal which 
hod been brought before the meeting to-night, till « eenson in whieh o larger 
attendance might be hoped fur, Though there were many points raized in the paper 
upon which he would like to make a few observations, he would rather not enter upon 
them now. 

Mr. Mamsocnsnk Conseesen, while he agreed that it would be better if auch aubjects 
were discussed of a season of the year when there would be a probability of a larger 
atlendance, thought a emall attendance of persona really interested in the matter dis- 
cussed was preferable to am assembly of ten times the number, if they only came out 
of curicsity. He disngreed with Mr, Dadabhaiin thinking that the Government were 
to blame for requiring from the supporters of the schools a contribution of half that 
which the Government were asked to contribute. The misfortune of India had 
hitherto consisted in the people looking to Government to originate everything, to. 
uldertiake everything, and to perfect everyihing, Americans and Europeons had 
rlacn ta thelr pre-cminent position by the enterprise and action of the people them- 
elves, and he considered, therefore, the prineiple laid down by the Government in 
their Dizpotch a sound one, viz, if the people themselves organize achools, the Govern- 
ment would moet them half way. If the projectors of the schools that bad been 
esiublished for the vernacular education only of the native girls, had applied to 
Government for a grant in aid, he did not think they would have been refused, but 
lie lind yet to learn that the managers of those girls’ schoola had applied to the 
Government, 

‘Mr, Menta stated that they had not yet applied to the Government. 

Mr, Mayoceses Crnserape remarked that if the Government had not been asked to 
assist them, no complaint could be made against the Government on that score, With 
regard to Mnglish being the language through the medium of which great changes 
might be wrought in the ideas and opinions of the natives, he thought that there 
eould nob be two opinions, and therefore he agreed with what Mr, Mehta and 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji had said on that point. 

Mr. Cutsnoim Anster suggested thatafter February, when Mr. Mehta's paper would 
have heen printed and elrealated, and aftr Mr. Mehta had conferred with those beet 
able to give advice upon the subject, he should draw up a series of resolutions em- 
bodying ina practical way the views he had propounded, The matter would then 
have been considered out of doors, and it would be competent to persona who, like 
himeelf, agreed with much that had been brought forward by Mr, Mehta, and disagreed 
with a little, to give a distinet 4 ye or Wo opon each point, He agreed with Mr. Mehta, 
that the liberal education should be kept apart from the vernacular education. He 
‘thought that the higher education should be imparted in some one known language 
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which is likely to obtain nearly universal reception, and the English language was 
best for that purpose. The question was, whether English and the vernacular could not 
le combined, and whether it could not be made imperative on those who attended 
the schools, and were learning how to be teachers, not only to learn English in order 
to acquire the learning taught to them in English, but to abide their examinations in 
their own vernacular. The <Aslatic genina was remarkably acute, and the Asiatic 
memory was remarkably retentive; but, to borrow a phrase which has been quoted to- 
night, there was too great 4 tendency amonget the Hindus to retain words rather than 
ident. Dr. Haynes found that the natives learnt his lectures which ho had given in 
English, by heart, and when they were examined he found that they answered his. 
questions in the very words he had used from the chair. If the examinations of the 
natives wore in their own vernacular, the examinera would ascertain whether they had 
really acquired and made their own the leasone they had learnt. Refraining from 
further observations, on account of the lateness of the hour, he would merely throw out 
whether it was expedient that anything should be ssid with reference to this question 
which might in any way tend to irritate the native mind—whether it was worth while 
to aay anything about “ idolatry,” or “ superstition,” 

Captain Bansen, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr, Mehta for his very able paper, 
suggested that if Mr. Mehta acted upon the proposition of Mr. Chisholm Anstey, to 
draw up a series of resolutions, those resolutions should be sent to him, ao that they 
might be printed with Mr. Mehta’s paper, and so give members an opportunity of 
considering them in conjunction with the paper," 

The vote of thanks having been seconded, was put and carried unanimonsly. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and carried 
unanimously, 


* Tt is pow proposed to print them separately in a circular which will be sent round 
with the notlee of the day of digeussion. 


EVENING MEETING, Fatpay, Janvary 10, 1868. 


P. P. Gorpow, Esq. in Tam Caatn. 


a 


A paper was read by CoLonen T. G. Haty, entitled :— 


THE CAPABILITIES OF THE HILL RANGES OF 
INDIA AND COFFEE AND TEA PLANTING ON 


THEM. 


The task that I have undertaken is one, that I find, cannot be 
thoroughly gone through in one evening meeting, therefore, I shall 
confine myself, for the present, to the agricultural and commercial capa- 
bilities of the mountain ranges of Southern India, trusting that on some 
future, and not far-distant, day, I may have the opportunity of enlarging 
more completely on those in the other paris of that empire, more 
particularly of these in Upper Bengal, and their vital importance in both 
a political and military point of view ; and I shall here only remark that, 
perhaps, fuw things more particularly mark the great want of foresight of 
the rulers of India, than the manner in which they ignore the advantages 
to be gained by turning these natural strongholds to better account. 

It may be necessary here to explain that, in using the word stronghold, 
though I do so advisedly, it is not so much in reference to either fortresses 
or natural military strongholds, bu& as refers to the constitution of the 
soldier and of the rulers of the empire, as all acquainted with the climate 
of India must know the deteriorating effects on the European constitu- 
tion of a continued residence in the plains, particularly to those having 
to go through much mental work and anxiety, such, for instance, as the 
Governor-General, his council, and the minor governors and their councils 
are s0 continually called on to exert. 
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These, without doubt, should be located more with reference to a healthy 
and invigorating climate, than to any geographical position,’ as should 
likewise the European forces, as the facility of locomotion now afforded 
by railway quite obviates the necessity for that regard to the position of 
military stations that formerly existed, and therefore should the bulk of 
jhe European forces in India be congregated at known sanitarvume, 

“This measure is now the more imperatively called for in reference to 
the European troops, consequent not only on the increase of cholera 
amongst those resident in the plains, but that it is obviously assuming, 
year by year,a more virulent form, in epite of all our boasted skill, sanitary 
measures, do, deo, ; and an extract from an official report, that I shall 
presently read, will show that much of the mortality and illness now 
so prevalent amongst the European troops might be avoided by locating 
them on the hill ranges, instead of so unaccountably sticking them down 
in some unhealthy epot in the plaina, where, as a rule, they are likewise 
strategetically misplaced; but as it is my intention to dilate most fully on 
this point in its proper place in my next paper, I shall refrain from 
further remarks for the present, leaving you to judge for yourselves from 
the following official extract which I shall now read :— 

“$50 men were quartered for nine months at Darjeeling (altitude 
8,000 feet), namely, from April to December, and their daily average per 
centage of sick to strength was 5°79; they had no cholera, and deaths 
from all causes numbered 14°20 per 1,000 of average strength. 

“889 men, who were stationed at Dugshale (altitude 5,400 feet), from 
February to December, had an average daily sick of 3-78 per cent. of 
average strength, and the deaths per 1,000 of average strength were 
13°50—they had no cholera. At Sabathoo (altitude 4,200 feet), 601 
men had an average daily per centage of sick to strength of 7-54, and the 
deaths numbered 4-09 per 1,000 of average strength only—they had no 
cholera, While in the plains at Agra, the strength was 876, the average 
daily sickness of 6-61 per cent. of average strength, and the deaths 21-69 
per 1,000. At Allahabad, the stregygth was 1,015, the average daily 


1 In the good old days of transit by bullock dawk at the rate of 24 miles per hour, 
and the post averaging scarcely double that, it might hove been necessary that the - 
ruling powera should be restricted to the supposed most advantageous spot, but which 
certainly Calcutta never could have been; but with the now lightning measonger for 
correspondence, and the fiery irom steeds for transit, it is difficult to aeeount for the 
pertiuacity with which the home authoritics adhere to their determination that the 
Governor General should be stewed in Calentta. 
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sickness 4°19 por cent, and the deaths 33-56 per 1,000 of average strength, 
At Meerut the strength was 1,785, the average daily sickness 7-14 per 
cent, of average strength, and the deatha 22-43 per 1,000 of average 
strength.” 

These remarksble and suggestive figures, showing the comparative 
mortality amongst our troops, cannot be too much dwelt on, or widely 
made known; and, to quote the opinions of one of the principal military 
papers, “to keep soldiers at the latter a moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary, were an act which would bear a very ugly resemblance to man- 
slaughter.” J will likewise read an extract from a lecture delivered at 
the Royal U.S. Institution, by Dr. Mowatt, late Inspector General of 
Frisona, Bengal, than whom a better authority could not be. 

‘In India the great resource against climatic deterioration is our hill- 
stations. If the soldiers in India were sent to the hills in larger 
numbers, and more frequently than they are now, there is no doubt that 
the necessity, on the score of health, of frequent reliefs from Europe 
would be obviated. The standard of health at these hill-stations is very 
remarkable. At Darjeeling, there is a school for children, which has been 
established ever since the station has existed ; and from that hour to this, 
although many of the children were sent up sickly from the plains, not a 
single death has occurred from disease contracted at the station ; yet they 
are of the very class of children who die in multitudes in the plains. The 
same may be said of the soldier himself.” 

But, as I have already said, I must now leave this subject to another 
opportunity, and proceed with “the agricultural and commercial capa- 
bilities of the mountain ranges of Southern India,” and will commence 
with the Neilzherry Hills, as not only being the principal, bat those with 
which I am best acquainted. 

On the salubrity of their climate I need scarcely dilate, as this is well 
known throughout India, as they have become of late yeara the grand 
santiarwums for those residing in Lower Bengal and Bombay, as well 
as Madras ; for their access by sea, being distant only eighty miles from 
the western coast, and about 350 from the eastern, with railroads running 
to the foot of them from either coast, renders them more easy of reach than 
any other of the sentfariums in India, They are likewise the resort of retired 
officers, both civil and military, some of whom have opened out ooffee- 
estates that extend down the sides of the mountains as low as 2,000 feet, 
the climate at which altitude, when cleared of jungle and opened out, 
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agrees with both the European constitution and that of the natives from 
the plains ; but it is their table-land, or from the altitude of from 5,000 
to 7,000 feet, that is the most salubrious, 

The original inhabitants, or those found thera by us on our first real 
acquaintance with these hills, (some forty years ago), are of three races 
or classes, viz., the Todawars, a pastoral tribe fast disappearing; the 
Khootahs, chiefly ironamiths, and the Burghers, cultivators on a small 
scale. The whole of these people were found to be eking out a most 
miserable existence when first these hills were resorted to by Huropeans ; 
but they have much improved since it has become a santfarium and field 
for European enterprise in coffee and tea planting. 

The area of the plateau of the Neilgherry Hills comprises about 
300,000 square acres, of which not more than 55,000 have been brought 
under cultivation. The soil is exceedingly rich and productive, and the 
climate sufficiently cool to admit of Europeans labouring throughout the 
day all the year round. The mean temperature at noon averages 68° 
in the hottest weather, and the coldest seldom under 38°, with frost at 
_ night during the months of December and January. 

The natural consequence of so even a temperature is a most healthy 
climate, and these hills are one of the few places that have not been 
visited by cholera; but, as 1 have no time here to enter fully in the 
description of these most beautiful mountains and their delightful climate, 
I must refer those who wish for further information to the late Colonel 
‘Ouchterlony’s Report of them to the Madras Government, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. xin. No, 54, of Dec. 1548. 

To show how quickly coffee-cstate property increases in value, and 
the rapidity with which estates have been opened, in spite of the little 
encouragement given by Government to European settlers, I shall here 
vive a list with an extract from the Official Report on some estates lately 
ordered for sale, situated in Southern Wynaad, where but a few years ago 
there was nothing but a deadly jungle, where even the enterprising sporte- 
man scarcely dared to venture; and i, is within my recollection that out 
of a party of five, who did so on an elephant-hunting excursion, three 
died of jungle fever, and the other two only saved their lives by a timely 
trip to sea and home; yet are these same and lately-dreaded spots now, 
not only turned into thriving coffee-plantations, but, under cultivation, 
prove to be healthy localities for both Europeans and natives. 

The first on the list of the estates alluded to is the Glen-Rock Coffee 
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Estate, comprising 4,000 acres, of which about 250 are under cultivation, 
with a nursery of 100,000 seedlings ready to plant out, and with dwelling 
and onut-honses, cattle, dsc, suitable for such an estate. 

This estate is valued at 180,000 rupees, or 18,0002, without the then 
growing crop, estimated at 80 tons, and valued at about 45,000 rupees, or 
45002 This estate had likewise shipping stores, &c. attached to it, 
situated on the coast, and with the necessary machinery for garbling, 
cleaning, &c.—but this portion of the estate does not appear to have been 
valued. 

There were likewise seven other achaten, viz.: Lackadie, Cooloor, Char- 
lotte, Annette, Adelaide, The Field, and The Walloes. 

These together have about 1,400 acres under plantation, yielding about 
600 tons of prime marketable coffee. The money value of these estates 
is roughly estimated atabout 150,0002; but as I have full particulars (too 
long, however, to enter here), I shall be happy to communicate them to 
any one wishing"for more minute information.! 

I may here remark, that my reason for having thus mentioned these 
estates is as well to give some dafa as in illustration of what has been 
done, by the English settlers and British capital, for this, to the natives of 
India, terra incognita, and which it would most likely have remained ; for, 
though surrounded by some most populous districts, yet the only know- 
ledge that they ever appear to have bad of these mountains was one of 
superstitious dread, and of the Droog (at the most easterly point), kept up 
by the reigning power of Mysore aa a place of incarceration for unfor- 
tunate state-prisoners; and the ruins of this hill-fort or goal are still thera 
to witness that there did once exiat there some sort of an extraordinary, 
out-of-the-way stronghold, as also the overhanging rock from which 
tradition asserts there was hurled many an unfortunate victim of the 
uncontrolled despotic sway of the ruling powers of those days, 

To the sight-seer and lover of the picturesque, a visit to this long-famed 
point or spur is well worth the trouble of the journey; not that there is 
now much difficulty to be encountered, as the whole of the way from 


1 The actual number of coffee-estates now opened in Wynaad cannot he far short of 
one hundred, of which the few above deseribed give a fair average description, 
valuation, &e. There are, besides, innomeruble native holdings, or gardens: and [ 
believe that it is very little over twenty yenrs ago since the first estate in these parts 
was commenced, during which period not less than 12,000 acres of the wildest and 
most unhealthy jungles have been brought under evffee- madlsee, entirely through: 
Private enterprise, 
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Coonnoor to it is through a continuation of beautiful coffee-plantationa, 
which reach even up to the fatal rock, from which there isan uninterrupted 
view, a8 far as the eye can extend, of the rich grain district of Coimbatore, 
where, with a good glass, the people and cattle can be seen at work like so 
many pigmies ; and for any one inclined for a lover's leap, one of some 7,000 
or 8,000 feet could be taken into the plains below ; or, again turning in- 
land, as it were, many neatly-kept coffee-plantations meet the eye where 
but a very few years ago there was naught but a wilderness of jungle. 

This reminds me that I must refrain from entering on the beautiful 
scenery of these magnificent mountains (as time will not permit me to do 
20), I will therefore at once proceed with their agricultural capabilities, 
more particularly those of the Neilgherries Proper, as, though the Wynaad* 
ranges are undoubtedly a continuation of them, yet they are not generally 
considered as a part of the plateau of the Blue Mountains or Neilgherries. 

Coffee-planting on these is mostly confined to the eastern and north- 
eastern aspecta, the western and south-western being subject to far too 
heavy rains for the healthy growth of the berry; though the tree itself 
flourishes well even down on the coast of Malabar, which is perhaps the 
most humid climate in the world, as is the whole of the western aspect 
up to the Avalanche, within ten miles of Ootacamund (the principal 
station on these hills, and fashionable resort in the hot season), and on the 
Sispara, or Western Ghaut from Malabar, where 600 inches of rain has been 
known to fall in one monsoon; and though a coffee-plantation was opened 
on this side, through which the Ghaut-road passed, yet I need scarcely 
say that it proved a failure, though under the auspices of a well-known 
scientific professor. 

On the eastern side, however, is to be found a climate remarkable for 
ita clearness, and ib is here, at the proper altitude, that the finest quality 
of coffee is grown, though the plants are not so productive as in a rather 
moister climate, such as is to be found on more centrally located 
estates, 

These hills have likewise some othgr characteristics well worthy of the 
notice of the settler or agriculturist, as, at the different altitudes, almost 
any description of temperate climate can be obtained: for instance, at 
4,000 feet frost is never known, and when cleared and under cultivation 
the climate of such localities is most healthy; at 6,000 feet there is 
eeldom any frost, and neither cholera nor fever has ever been known to 
exiat ; while at. 7,500 feet the climate is moat bracing and exhilarating, 
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with, it may be said, a continuous light frost at night during the two mid- 
winter months ; and the temperature throughout the year on all parts of 
the plateau over 5,000 feet is most delightful, and admits of the employ- 
ment of European out-door labourers. 

It. will therefore be seen that afew miles’ ride will there give changes in 
a mild temperature not to be met with, perhaps, in any other part of the 
world. 

The consequence of this evenly-balanced temperature on the vegetable 
kingdom is most surprising, and there can be seen blended every descrip- 
tion of fruit and vegetable both of the Hastern and Western hemispheres ; 
and in adjoining estates coffee, tea, pepper, and all the European cereala, 
dourish equally, which could not, perhaps, be witnessed in any other 
country. Thus a homestead may be established, say at 5,000 feet altitude, 
which would enable a settler to dwell inan almost certain healthy climate, 
and mid-way between what might be termed his tropical-growing produce, 
such as coffee, tea, dc. do, and |his European culture, viz, wheat, barley, 
potatoes, and all the Hnglish kitchen-garden vegetables, and most of its 
fruits. . 

The climate is likewise most genial for animals of all classes, except 
sheep (on the western side at least, where too much damp cold prevails for 
them), but the herds of buffaloes kept by the Todawars thrive everywhere, 
and are perhaps the finest of their species to be met with in any part of 
India, 

Game of all sorts is likewise plentiful, from the elk to the hare; and 
birds, from the jungle-fowl to the wood-cock ; but from the absence of 
lakes and ponds there are no water-fowl and but few fish; but both of 
these abound in the surrounding low countries, and efforts are now being 
made by the Madras Government, for the introduction of some foreign fish, 
and I believe that they have succeeded in placing some “ goomerry” from 
the Mauritius in the Ootacamund (so called) Lake. This is a Chinese fish, 
(imported and acclimatized in that island), and though it is very good, yet 
much finer and more delicious fish are fo be obtained at the foot of the 
Coonnoor Ghaut, without either the expense or trouble of their transit 
from distant countries. 

The breeding of poultry is not so much attended to on the hills as 
might have been expected, but this is easily accounted for by the great 
numbers that are continually being poured into the markets from the low 
country, from whence likewise most of the grain, as well aa sheep and 
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cattle for consumption, are procured ; and the mode of conveyance, par- 
ticularly of so heavy ‘an article as grain, being still the primitive one of 
pad-donkeys and bullocks, adds somewhere about 50 per cent. to its 
original cost; and, therefore, living on the hills is rendered much more 
expensive than it might be, had a more easy ascent been fixed upon, as the 
main road into them, which could easily have been found through what 
is generally termed the Orange Valley route; but the only aim of the 
Government as yet appears to have been their easy access as a sanifariwm, 
or refuge for the Madrassees from the “grilling” and “ stewing” days 
on the coast, 

This has, no doubt, been a most praiseworthy object, yet might pleasure 
have been combined with duty had the authorities generally known some- 
thing more of these mountains than simply their desirability ag a place 
of resort, where, at the proper season may be found congregated the 
élite of society from the surrounding plains, with, perhaps, the most 
picturesque spots in the world for pic-nica, combined with excellent 
shooting. 

It may appear to some that I have been too minute in details that 
might appear to them of minor importance, but, as an old soldier, I am 
forcibly impressed with the idea that a good commiszariat is of the utmost 
consideration, and I feel certain that experienced coffee-planters will 
agree with me on this head, as being a matter much affecting their 
interest through the gangs of coolies employed by them on their estates ; 
and the dearness of grain and consequent imorease of coolie-hire has done 
much to retard coffee-planting.! 

I have thought it necessary to dilate a little on the necessaries of 
life, and consequent facility of working estatea, as the principal object 
of this paper is to call the attention of capitalists to this land of promise, 
as yet but little Enown except to the few enterprising European sattlers, to 
whom too much credit cannot be awarded for the true manly endurance 
with which they have for years encountered so many difficulties, amongst 
which, not the least, has been the want of assistance and support, é&e. 
from the authorities; and though it scarcely can be credited, yet it is a 
fact, that until very lately scarcely an effort was made by Government to 
furnish even a road for the ingress or egress of these hardy pioneers, a 
class from whom might be selected many more deserving the Star of India 


1 A third of the value of a crop is generally supposed to be sunk in keeping up 
an estate, 
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than some of those who have received it. Yet so far from that having met 
with consideration from the authorities, I do not believe that there has 
been a single instance of one of this most deserving body having ever been 
even appointed a magistrate, though their isolated position, being often 
upwards of 100 miles distant from one, or any Government official, with 
hordea of unruly coolies in the surrounding estates requiring the furce of 
law to keep them in order, would, it might have been supposed on the 
score of prudence alone, have dictated the necessity for some resident 
magistrates. It cannot be either on the score of want of ability or 
respectability that this mach demanded measure has not been carried out, 
as there are gentlemen to be found amongst the coffee-planters of Southern 
Tudia, second to none in the empire in birth as well as education. 

I should have wished to have been more explanatory in reference to the 
number of estates and acres actually under coffee and tea planting on the 
Neilgherries Proper, but owing to my having been laid up for the past 
month, I have been prevented from following out this subject as I might 
otherwise have done; however, 1 know that every available nook and 
commer has been appropriated, and a review of what I have shown in 
reference to Wynaad will give a very fair idea of what has boen done on 
the Neilgherries. 

The Shevaroy Hills, near Salem, may be said to be entirely under 
coffee. As to tea-planting, though it is only im its infancy in Southern 
India, yet there is every reason for believing that it will be a success. 

lis first introduction near Coonnoor was by Captain Mann, of the Indian 
Navy; but he was so discouraged by the many impediments thrown in his 
way by the prejudices of the Government official then in authority in the 
Coimbatore district, that for years he relinquished it almost in despair, 
but has, I believe, of late again proceeded with its cultivation, dro, ; and 
I have tasted some tea of the growth of this plantation, of a very 
rood quality. 

Now, gentlemen, although I fear that I may not have been quite 
so successful as I might have been in laying before you the capabilities of 
the hills of Southern India, still I trust that I have shown that they 
hold a fair place both agriculturally and commercially ; and I suppose 
that I need hardly tell you that the Neilgherry and Wynaad coffee is faat 
gaining a high character in the European marketa; nor that the half of 
the coffee sold as “ Mocha” in the English market is from those parts. 

T shall only now further add that the great drawback to coffee-growing, 
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as well as to all else in India, including improvements, &c., has been 
the want of capital; let but that desideratum to its advancement be fairly 
thrown into the Indian market, and not held back as it is now so strangely 
and unaccountably, and the Eastern empire will vie, if not surpass, all 
others in the growth as well as the manufacture of most articles of food, 
as well aa of clothing. 

I must now conclude this subject for the present, fearing that I may 
have already trespassed too long on your patience, only adding, that for 
the want of time I purposely restricted myself to export produce, yet is 
there a wide field and many large marketa within reach for the more 
homely products of potatoes and other vegetables, with railways at 
hand to convey them to most parte—and Madras is now so principally 
supplied ; and I have long been of opinion that dairy farms would 
pay well, with a piggery and ham and bacon-curing department attached, 


The Crarman—lI am sure we all feel very much indebted to Colonel Haly for bringing 
ao important a subject before us. It is one on which the welfare of India very much 
depends; it is one that the welfare of Europeans in o very great degree depends 
on. The hill country is the only part of India which it is possible for this country to 
edloniza. The great desideratum for the hill plantations is simply communication. 
Wa do not want Government sesistanes; we are quite able to carry on the cultivation, 
and to compete with the whole world, because, I believe, at the present moment ten, 
einchoua, and coffee can be prodoced in India at very much less cost than anywhere 
elac; unquestionably coffee can be produced at a cost quite 30 per cont. below 
what it con be produced at in Ceylon, and certainly mach below the cost at which it 
ean be produced in any other large coffee-producing country. But the great draw- 
back is want of communication, I do not mean to complain of the Government not 
having done more than they have done in the way of opening up communications, 
they have expressed their willingness to do it,and they are doing a good deal, but not 
nearly what is required, not nearly what might be done with the same amount of 
money, If it was done by practical men, and men who would know how it ought to be 
laid ont. Supposing one of our own counties was to be left for ite main turnpike 
roads, and etill more for ita local roads, to a central board sitting in London, in what 
position would our communications be} Butsuch is the state of things, at this present 
moment, in the hill-countries, There is too little attention paid to the representations 
of the associations now formed by the plantera, who are men of knowledge, men of 
position, men of family, and men of as honourable bearing os any in the service; and 
they ought to be more trusted to lay out the money thatis coming to the Government 
outoftheirown pocketa. I will state a simple fact, which I have just been looking into, 
in consequence of two hours ago having received newspapers from India, complaining 
very much of the non-fulfilment of promises made by the Government to have roads 
opened, Ifwe take an estate of say S00 acres (which ia the most eligible size of an 
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estate for economical management}, the tax to the Government upon thot estate 
amounta to 600 rupees. Thatis paid with the understanding that the money shall 
be laid out in improving the communioations of the locality. The carriage of the 
crop of that estate, which would amount at a moderate estimate to 100 tome, costs af 
the present moment 5,000 rupees, and the cost of the carriage of the manure which 
would be required to keep the estate in proper order after it haa become a few years 
old, would be another 5,000 rupees; the total cost, therefore, of the carriage of the 
erop downwards, and the manure upwards, amounts to 10,000 rupees per annum, while 
the tax to the Government is 400 rupees, If roads were made down the Ghana, 
which in mort of the different localities do not exceed five miles, the cartage could be 
done in a much shorter time, with much lesa loss of weight, for 2,000 rupees, making 
a difference, upon that little estate of 500 acres, of no less than 8,000 rupesa per 
annum upon carriage alone, or nearly equal to £2 lds. per acre, which is a very 
handsome rental for any estate in England or Seotland. All that would be required 
would be to capitalize the amount of tax which we pay to the Government, and allow 
us to make the roads. I myself, and I believe every other planter, were we allowed 
to do it, would be very happy to treble our tax to get the roads. You see that one 
eingle year's saving, if the roada were made, would permit of our paying a tax four 
times the present amount, if.it were necessary. The money thus raised should bo 
expended, under Government supervision certainly, but bya committee of proprietors 
of the different districta, It shows what the liill-country is capable of when wa find 
coffee-planting ao profitable as it is, notwithstanding this drawback. But when you 
come to the Neilgherries Proper, the table-land, where any fruit and any grain of 
European growth can be grown most advantageously, that drawback acta as an 
absolute prohibition to the cultivation of those things. You cannot export your 
grain, because the carriage alone comes to be ita value. Youseannot export your fruit 
for the same reason. Itia only cinchona, tea, and coffee, which are ao very valuable 
per ton, which can be advantageously cultivated, ao long aa the carriage is ao heavy, 
and the length of time occupied ia go great aa itis at present. It would astonish you. 
if I were to tell you the number of bullocks required to carry down a single crop of 
one of those estates, and the length of time it takes to go down and up again: it 
takes about 150 bullocke to do what one good horas in thia country willdo Asa 
planter, and aa representing the planting intervst out there, [ feel much indebted ta 
Colonel Haly for having brought this subject before us. It only requires a little 
preseure from home to get attention paid to a matter of such yery great importance 
to England as regards colonization, and the means of advantageous employment for 
ita subjects, 

Colonel Hary—Mo people have been worse treated than the planters of Southern 
Indio. Others have made themeelyes heard somehow or other. 

Mr. Powrs—Cannot we, 98 a body, take some steps in the matter? 

The Guainman—lI shall write by the next mail, and request the planters at the 
different associations, now that the matter has been taken up, to meet and send 
home a petition and remorstranse, Now that proprietors are investing their capital 
inthe soil, and holding titles of the aoil from the Government, it is but fair and just. 
that the local roads of the district should be placed under the proprietora of that 
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district as they are here. The proprietors would earry out the work at a third of the 
expense under the present arrangement. It would be for the advantage of the 
Government to have the roads properly opened, for more land would be taken into 
cultivation, Another drawback is that the Madras Government hare charged the full 
tax of two rupees per acre, the moment the land is handed over to the planter—which 
ig an unjust thing, and moat impolitie, because it is making a man pay for jungle 
before he has had time to make it productive. If the man had the land for say three 
years free from tax, and you then gradually raised the tox, giving him five or six 
years before you charged the foll amount, he would take a larger quantity of land 
from the Government, and plant more extensively. That has been the case in Bengal 
—Madras seems behind the other Presidencics, thay are grasping at too much. 

Mr. Powrs—Hare you heard anything about the “ borer?” 

The Costawan—The manager of my estates and his partner were applied to by the 
Government when Lt first appeared, and they stated then their decided opinion, that 
it would be fourtd that it would not seriouely hurt healthy and well-managed estates ; 
that it only affected trees in an unhealthy ond half-dry state; and that it was 
principally owing to the planters opening out the land into graes-land, without 
leaving & fringe of trees which the borer lived upon. Where such a fringe of trees 
has been left, the plantations have not auffered. But I have received to-day accounts 
by the mail from India and Ceylon, stating that one yery great conse of the noise that 
Was made in the papers about the borer, was for the purpose of reducing the value of 
4 great many estates then im the market, by parties interested in purchasing them. 
The planters now seem, by the letters I have received by this post and the former 
peat to apprehend little or no damage from the borer, The opinion of those two 
gentlemen, te whom I have referred, proves to have been eo far well founded that in 
not one of the many catates which those gentlemen manage has the borer shown 
itself. 

Mr. Powra—How do they get rid of it where it appears ! 

The Coammaxn—The moment they eecitona tree they ent down the tree and burn 
it; it does not affect the root; they live upon the dying wood of the jungle; and if 
the jungle is all cleared away, they have nothing to live upon, and therefore they 
come upon the coffee-trees. 

A vote of thanks to Colonel Haly, moved by Mr. Powys, was carried unanimously. 


AFTERNOON MUETING, Tonspay, Janvany 21, 1868. 


Colonel Syxze, M.P. 1s ran Coan. 


Tae following Paper was read by the Secretary for Capram Caapwicr, 
who was unavoidably absent, entitled :— 


THE FURLOUGH REGULATIONS OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 


For many years now, the Indian papers have come to hand, filled with 
the earnest and touching appeals of Indian officers for a liberal, far-seeing, 
and final adjustment of the rules to govern their future sick-leave, fur- 
lough, and retiring pensions. And, as it is now currently obtaining, that 
the Viceroy has urged the repeal and liberal amendment of existing laws 
upon the subject, and that Government, accepting gracefully the necessity, 
is prepared, once and for ever, equitably, and in a justly generous spirit, 
to model them anew—it behoves us to give a careful attention to the rules 
aa they now obtain, point out the anomalies and injustices that require 
sweeping away, and view ina liberal but not exacting light concessions 
that seem desirable, m order to place officers of her Majesty's Indian Atmy 
on a fair and parallel footing with their brethren in her Majesty's other 
non-purchase corps, viz., Royal Engineers, Ariillery, and Marines, ever 
weighing in favour of the Indian Service this consideration, that whereas 
the service of the more fortunate brethren of the above-quoted corps may 
be fic udiqgue per tare, per terraz, or in other words guo fas e 
gloria ducunt, that of the Indian officer is strictly limited to her 
Majesty’s Indian possessions. No Woolwich, no Chatham, no Gibraltar, 
Aldershot, Jersey, or Galway for him. Every day over two years in 
twenty that he indulges in a less fiery climate, or indeed, in leave even in 
that fiery furnace, he must serve over again, be the cause hia energy, 
devotedness to the service, and consequent sickness, or urgent private 
affairs of his own or his relatives. So reluctant is a man, who has had his 
two yeara of bread, to the intolerable deal of sack, to come back again 
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upon sick-leave, that it is often too late for his employers, when he is 
driven to return, and they receive for his life, the services of a broken- 
down man, who might have tendered a vigorous labour for his pay, hada 
short-sighted policy not rendered penal the only way by which his failing 
health might in time have been restored. Few are conversant with India 
and with an Indian connexion, who cannot tell off upon their fingers many 
an acquaintance or friend who “ could not afford to chuck their appoint- 
ments,” or “had been home over their two years before,” and died, rather 
than incur the penalty preseribed for those who seek, not only their own 
benefit, but the good of the service that employs them. .An officer of 
Engineers or Artillery, even if serving in India, can, after he has been out 
there three years, obtain leave to England, but an Indian officer, unless 
absolutely so ill aa to require it, must wait until his furlough ia due after 
ten years (when he must pay his own passage home and out, and resign 
his staff appointments), nor, as a rule (to which there are a few exceptions 
as proofs), can he hopa ever to be on duty this side of Aden, or share the 
hundred and one advantages home service holds out. 

The infancy of the furlough regulations, now perpetuated into second 
childhood, had ita spring and source in the days when an Indiaman tock 
from five to eight months on the voyage, and when there were very few 
officers to very large battalions of Sepoys, when war was chronic, and field 
service the normal condition of the small band who composed the Indian 
Army. Even then, our honourable masters were mindful of their servants 
whilst carefully guarding themselves from loss in the transaction ; so they 
enacted that, alzkough England being too far off, and a place they by no 
means desired to encourage their officers in visiting, yet any officer sick or 
entitled to furlough, if he would forego the long journey to and fro that a 
visit to England necessitated, might take change of air to the Cape, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or Egypt, or try the Neilgherries or Himalayas without 
diminution of pay, or the loss of a day's service. 

The furlough rules were altered in 1554, and the Zoar to flee unto when 
stricken by the climate, has been removed, and the most stringent rules 
have taken their place—which rules every officer in the Staff Corps (nine 
out of ten), or holding a staff appointment, must adopt. Thus in the pre- 
sent year, when an officer can be in England and makethe return journey 
in less time than it formerly took to reach the Cape; when the service 
has been handed over with India to the Crown, and a desire is believed to 
exist that the officers should labour no more under invidious distinction 
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of bygone days, the only amendment in all the old role has heen, that an 
officer may count either on sick-leave, or upon furlough, two years not 
actually on duty, but at rest away from harnesa, out of twenty! But for 
this privilege, which is compulsory on nearly every person, the price paid 
is, that every day over two months’ privilege leave (to be obtained only 
during fixed leave months), whether in India or the rest of the world, 
whether on sick leave, farlough, or on urgent private affairs, counte 
againgt the final retirement on pension of the unhappy individual whose 
liver, private affairs, or desire to step with the march of intellect at home, 
. will not be content with two years’ leave out of twenty. 

The former pleasant shooting trips, exploring expeditions (whereby 
gain was wrought to the State), visita to the celebrated places in India, and 
interminglings with the brother officers at sister presidencies, are at an 
end; and let a zealous officer but overwork himself after once having 
exceeded his two years’ leave, and forthwith every day and hour of his 
leave is alike piled into one huge addition sum, the total to be deducted 
from his service for pension. Should his health fail him, unfortunately, for 
more than the prescribed period, the said loss of health in the pursuit of 
his lawful vocation exposed to the effects of a hot and unfriendly climate, 
he is visited with the punishment of his misfortune, by having his pension 
removed from his grasp by just so many months or days he has taken to 
recover ; and thus the more he suffers in health, doing his duty to the best 
of his ability and constitution, the more heavily and severely is it visited 
upon him as if it was a sin. Few and far between oceur the names of 
those officers who have not been forced home sick; still fewer are those 
who, on return from sick-leave can avail themselves of the furlough they 
may claim after a further residence of six years, for Government allows no 
officer home or out, if on furlough, a passage; and nowadays an officer 
must hold an high appointment, or be of colonel’s rank, to save enough to 
render furlough advisable if a married man; and even if pecuniarily 
feasible, ten to one he has already devoured his cake, and cannot afford to 
give Government more time over again. Should an officer be possessed 
of the highest class of merit that now obtains in India, a sound liver, and 
iron constitution, and have been twenty-five years in harness, should he 
hold an appointment too good for a poor man to relinquish, and wish to 
revisit his native country, the furlough rules only permit him six months’ 
leave retaining his appointment; if he wishes unreasonably for more, he 
must vacate—say a political appointment in which he has gained him- 
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self credit, done the State some service and they know it, and of all the 
ins and outs of whose politics he holds the keys and master mind—sooner 
than give him air, breath, freedom, and a look at hia birthplace after a 
quarter of a century, the furlough rules would compel Aim, to lose his 
berth, and the Government to lose Ads services, and alter all the appoint- 
ments that were working so well, as existent, 

It is indeed no exorbitant demand to hope that the present ventilation 
ofthe musty rules of old may obtain for the service one year—in every 
seven of service—on furlough with full pay, and the privilege of a passage 
home and on return in the new troop-steamers at the Government rates ; 
the abolition of the cruel enactment of sick-leave counting against 
pension, which does not obtain in the case of any other service, and is 
still lees applicable to that of the Indian officer, who knows no change of 
scene or clime during hia service, but must begin and end it in India. It 
is true that since 1857 it has been ruled that sickness contracted by 
wounds or exposure shall free the sick-leave of the penalty attached to it, 
but this is not enough, An officer may have been through the whole of 
the mutiny, exposure, hardship, and fatigue notwithstanding, and be well ; 
and yet three or four more years’ retidence in the country may add the 
one straw to the camel's back, and when he goes home with liver or 
dysentery, it will be as much real exposure and hardship encountered in 
the execution of his duty that will take him there; but no friendly Aigis 
will be extended in his case to shield him from the doom of serving his 
time over again on his return to India, This is no far-fetched supposi- 
tion, but the true exposition of the case of hundreds who were during 
various campaigns, surveys, dc, much exposed, but did not feel it to tell 
on them for some years ; whilst those who fortunately fell sick during the 
campaign, survey, &e., reaped the benefit of the saving clause, which 
ought henceforth to be made to embrace all who, from no fault of their 
own, are compelled to seck a.change of climate to remedy disease contracted 
in serving their country faithfully, After fifteen years’ service, every 
officer might be permitted to retire upon the half-pay of his rank, an 
arrangement that would greatly save to Government, and ease their 
embarrasament at the present time. The same time should be conceded 
to officers on furlough for the retention of their staff appointments, ag is 
at present allowed to those upon sick-leave. These boons will be life and 
encouragement to a drooping service, while the concessions are neither 
disproportioned to the advantages enjoyed by their brethren of the before- 
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named services, nor are they exorbitant to grant to men who leave home 
and kindred to work for a certainty all the days of their service in our 
Indian empire. 

Taking the case of an officer of either of the three non-purchase corps 
alluded to. It is but rarely, save of late years, that either of them have 
served in India aé aii, but even though they do serve there, when they 
fall sick, when thay are lucky enough to get leave, their acceptance of the 
boon is not clogged or embittered by the thought that they have to make 
food every day spent in getting health or enjoyment on their return to 
India. The engineer has Chatham, the artilleryman Woolwich, the 
marine either of them, with fifty other places to which all three have a 
chance of being sent to serve, if they desire not to return at all, Have 
they not all the world before them where to choose, or to accept if chosen 
for them, as likely Canada or the Mediterranean, if not the United King- 
dom, depdts to go to, ships, batteries, as the case may be, to give them 
change, and, by the provisions of the warrant recommended by the late 
Royal Commission, a pension that is net contingent on where they serve, or 
the number of times that they have been fortunate enough to obtain 
leave during that service. 

Tt ig as well known to the authorities as is patent to those upon the 
apot, that the efficiency of the Indian Army is now seriously hampered 
and impaired by the enforced idleness of a large number of field-offivers 
“doing general duty,” and of captains and subalterns “ attached ” to regi- 
ments, The duties of the former may or may not even consist in member- 
ship of one court-martial per month, and sitting as often president of a 
court of inquiry to ascertain the cause of decease of defunct elephant, 
bullock, or undue life in biseutt orsalt pork. The duties of the “ attached 
officer” are nominally what may be invented through the indigestive 
dreams, or fertile brains of the officer commanding the regiment, Real 
duties there are none, and although the C. 0. may, and often does render 
the position doubly unpleasant, no power can make it a pleasant or a 
coveted berth, It is a position alike unfair to the officer, his commanding 
officer, the State, and to the morale of the army at large. It speaks well 
for them, the lingering scent of former palmier days having still enveloped 
them to the exclusion of constant onurts martial and summary removals, 
for a state more inviting to evil from idleness, and absence of incentive to 
good, cannot be imagined or described, Without an option, deprived of 
even the charge of a company, captains in name only, without a chance of 
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learning or keeping up their knowledge of their profession, they are torn 
from dmongst the men they governed and knew, to the detriment of both, 
and either transplanted to take no share in the government of a stranger 
corps, but in mockery to be with it for no purpose ; or still worse, to be left 
with their old regiment, strangers sitting in the high places, all power for 
good reft from teir hands, and an impotent shrug of the shoulders their 
only answer to appeals from the men who have known them from beardless 
boys. That this is no overcharged picture, hundreds of voices are ready 
to assert in every varied accent of helplessness and hopelessness. 

Why not do one of many things to remedy this erying evil? Give them 
the chance of retiring temporarily on a befitting pay (say save the State 
one third, and give them ¢wo thirds of their present pay), with liability to 
be called on to serve when wanted. Surely more improvement will be 
wrought on them by retiring gracefully, to mingle with the world, than by 
keeping them, eating their hearts out at a great expense, in lone corners of 
our Indian empire. Or if the retention of claim to their servicea is not 
desirable, put on the clock as a special case, grant them proportionate 
pensions, ag in the case of the Indian Navy, and an enormous saving to the 
public will be effected, whilst the boon will be hailed with universal joy 
by those who, without duties to perform or take an interest in, are drag- 
ing on their existence, nailed to one point’ of our Indian possessions, 


‘without object, hope, energy of purpose, or any good accruing to the State 


from their strange unhappy position. 

Many officers who are fortunate enough to have served their time for 
pension, are deterred from retiring by the fact of the bonus question being 
etill unsettled. Tor two-thirda of their service, with the approval of 
Government officially expressed, they had stinted themselves of the enjoy- 
ments of life to pay heavy monthly instalments to buy out their seniors, 
hoping and trusting in the good faith they entertained of the Government 
they served, that when their day of retirement came they, too, should have 
a little sum to invest in a cottage, furniture, and a nest-eep for a rainy 
day, But these hopes have been eryelly and arbitrarily blasted by the 
decision of the Secretary of State, uor has the recent ordering or assembly 
of committees at the Presidency done anything for the agrrieved except 
expend a useless salary on a secretary at each Presidency, in order to show 
officers that they were rather in debt to Government than in a position to 
hope for anything in the way of refund. As it is not the purpoge of this 
paper to dwell upon the bonus question, further than to glance at it os 
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affecting the retirement of hundreds, nay, of nearly all officers, it will be 
left, in the hopes of its receiving the separate attention of the Association, 
as a large and grave question requiring grave handling and involving 
large interests, ‘The question now, which invites present discussion hera, 
the consideration of Government, and the attention of the House, is, how 
best the existing effete and obsolete furlough and retiring rules may he 
amended, so as at the least cost to the mation to restore and further the 
efficiency of the Indian Army, with due regard to the interesta of the 
employer and the welfare of the employed. 

That they have more officers than they can employ at present, and that 
many of the unemployed officers would gladly retire, to the saving of the 
State and the efficiency of the army, is patent; but when we superadd 
that, allowing the present cumberers half or even two-thirds of their pay 
and allowances to retire on, a broad margin of profit will be left to the 
State, it is to be believed that no expediency to the contrary can stand in 
the way of boldly grappling and dealing with the matter; but the army 
has been kept waiting so patiently and so long in the hopes of better days 
. that it is trusted the wheels may this time be set in motion with expedi- 
tion, and no more long years roll over the heads of the officers in whose 
behalf we urge. 

Short leaves in India sheuld no more be made to count against an 
officer out there, than it does againat bis brother in any other non-pur- 
chase corps ; and sick-leaves, the fruits of his bitter enemy the climate, no 
longer entail a fresh rolling of the stone, ever to fall backwards when near 
the top ; for be it remembered that by demanding the service over again, 
Government ignore the fresh energy, recruited health, and renewed power 
of work which an officer from England brings to bear upon his duties, 
and which it is only fair, that the master, and not the servant should pay 
for—the loss at the time being a gain in the end to the Government. 
Besides, tha other non-purchase officers, with 99 per cent. mora of oppor- 
tunities to recruit and keep their health, are not so hardly dealt with, 
therefore it cannot be either necessary or expedient in the case of an 
enforced residence for a much longer time than they ever (unless from 
choice) endure. 

With the prices of all things more than doubled since the mutiny, 
never were Indian officers so pushed to compass the duty of living as 
gentlemen on their pay. And it must be remembered that for the bait of 
a majority in the future, certain hundreds of captains have given up a large 
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portion of their pay by entering the Staff Corps ; and although this is not 
touched upon to be shown a hardship, being done with the eyes open, yet 
that premeditation will not make a certain sum of money go farther than 
it can, and it is very certain that the struggle for a Staff Corps captain 
to maintain his position as a gentleman (unless a bachelor) is a hard ona ; 
and it behoves a great Government in dealing with its servants’ wanta and 
necessities as set forth in this paper, to remember thut all the boons and 
privileges prayed for herein are marke of a healthy craving for more fre- 
quent opportunities of revisiting England to the invigoration of bodily 
health and the improvement of the mind, both to be used with renewed 
activity for the employer's benefit on their return, and not mere queru- 
lous and groundless grumblings from discontent on the part of the Indian 
officers ; and that in order to facilitate the fulilment of their desire, taking 
into consideration the poverty of officers, the enormous cost of passages and 
the ability of Government, by the introduction on the line of trooping 
steamers, the boon of passages at Government rates is earnestly sought for 
by officers on sick-leave (unprovided with passage) and furlough for them- 
selves and families. ; 

As examples of how strictly and stringently, the present retiring rules 
are enforced, the following instances are quoted. .An officer long upon 
the invelid establishment, and of twenty-seven years’ service, would have 
been entitled to his captain’s pension in fess than a month, when he was 
so ill that the doctors sent him to Europe. There being no discretionary 
power vested with anybody in the matter, that officer sailed, at an enormous 
expense to a married man, for India last year, to put in twenty-eight days 
service, all of which time he could stay at a hotel, or had it been longer, 
performed the active duties of an invalid officer. A major of the locals 
had served his time for the pension of his rank when he came home sick ; 
whilst in England he is promoted to lieui.-colonel, but to retire on that 
rank he must return to India and report his arrival. A captain of the 
Staff Corps, nearly eighteen years’ service, receives his promotion to major, 
and is anxious on account of failing health to retire upon half-pay, but 
unless he went out to India (when on arrival he could not claim his half- 
pay) he can only retire on the half-pay of a captain. 

While this paper is in preparation, the Times informe us thatthe Committee 
sitting at Simla has sent in its proposed revision of the furlough regulations, 
and that it isin course of being forwarded home by the Viceroy to the Secre- 
tary of State for India ; but, unless we are misinformed, the amendment is 
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but slight, and it were well that the whole were framed anew to suit the 
age and spirit of the times, instead of patched piecemeal ; and above all it 
would be advantageous to the public and the officers, were the matter 
given free ventilation in the House of Commons, where the absurdity and 
want of economy and justice in the old rules will be found so glaring, 
that concessions will be freely made, the road to retirement smoothed for 
the unemployed, and just compensation being made to the heavy losers 
by the withdrawal of the bonus, the machinery, which has got a little 
rusted and out of gear, will again work freely and uncomplainingly as of 
yore, and still prove a nursery and trial-ground for a race of soldiera such 
aa India Aas produced. 


Captain Pataen—I would wieh to mention one fact—at the same time os we have 
articles appearing in the public prints urging that greater Mberelity should be shown 
towards officers of the Indian Army—there comes home from India a copy of an order 
jasued from the India Offices, which, inelewl of being more liberal, cortnils the 
privileges which have hitherto been accorded to those officers I allude to. Formerly, 
militery officera in eivil employ bad one month's leave in a twelvemonth, which 
was cumulative up to three mondhe after three years’ service, and they were allowed 
to come to Europe during the throo months’ leave of absence; bot, within the last two 
months, orders have beon issged in India, stating that that privilege lus been with- 
drawn from those officers. That shows the spirit of liberality which guides the councils 
of the India Office, and shows how necessary it is ur the Asanciation to take some meég- 
sures to try and induce them to be more liberal tuwardls officura of tho Indian Army. 

General Nonrn—I think 1¢ would be as well to bring to your notices the ortiele 
in to-day'a Tacs. I suppose if the onthor of the paper had beou present he would 
have made aome Mlosion to if. It aeema that the Teport of the Committes which 
axacmbled at Simla, to which allusion ia made in hia paper, has been sent home, and 
the recommendations of that Committee are given in the arilele. It saye:—“ We 
believe the principal recommendations of the Cormmittes are as follows—leave to 
England with retention of appointment, in the military service two yeara, in the 
civil service three yeura.” It may be noticed here that Sir John Lawrence desired tho 
Committee to frame o set of rolea which should be applicable to all public servants. 
The recommendations, therefore, concern both services, though the hardahip under 
the present system ia felt principally ly military officers. Tho Committee recommenda, 
in the a*ennd place : “ Thot poy should be allowed at the rate af fifty per cant, ofthe 
acting allowanées of the absentes, suliject to a maximum of £1,200 per annum, and a 
minimum of £300 for eivil, and £250 for military persons; the leave on medical 
certificate ig to be extended to two and three years with retention of appointment; a 
change is to be made in the perioda after which furlough can be obtained, to consist 
in the civil departinent of two years after eight years, and one after every subsequent 
four years, of residence; in the military, of two yenrs after cight years, and one after 
avary subacquent eix yeara of service in India; there must be service for at least three 
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years after return from leave in Europe, before fresh leave to Europe can be taken 
withont pay Lwing stopped; the limitation of the total absence of a military officer 
out of India to be eight yeara on pay, including leave on sick certificate. The 
Committee alao recommends the oxtension to civil zervante of the privilege of taking 
six months’ leave of alacnee after intervals of six yeora without pay, and the power of 
uniting priviloze leave with auch leave. These are the main alterations in the present 
ayatem proposed hy the Gommittes, and they certainly seem reasonable and just. 
They will not appreciably add to the burdens on the country, and they will tend to 
ave our most valusble material—the lives of the mon who administer or defend 
British India.” It is a pity thot Captain Chadwick isnot present to give wa hie views 
regarding that acheme of which, I suppose, thoge are the principal detalle—we might 
have heard from him whether they would, im lis opinion, meet the wishes of the 
service generally or not; but it appears to me that we might, perhaps, by application 
to the India Office, be favoured with a copy of the recommendations of this Committee 
for the information of officers generally, and for our own Information, so thal the 
Azsociation might be able to sce whether any amendment of it might be proposed 
before anything definite was settled in the India Office about it, 

The Cuamuay—I do not observe that Captuin Chadwick has alluded at all to the old 
furlough regulations still in existence. They granted three years’ leave of absonce 
on alek certifiente, and the officora lost their appointments. I hare had personal 
experionce of those regulations, which exist to this moment. Several offlceera are now 
at home under the old regulations—they get two and a-half years’ pay; and, before 
rolurning to India they get an advance of the remuining six monthe' pay. In ancient 
dava all leave to the exatward of the Cape of Good Tope was granted to oflicera with- 
oub loes of appointments. There is no doubt that the time thatis required te come 
from India te England now is leas absolutely than waa formerly oceupled in the 
voyage from India to the Cape of Good Hope; therefore there is no eubstantial 
reason for refusing to offieera in these daya that which waa granted to officers in 
ancient daya, viz. the retention of their appointments while on eick-leave. If that be 
part of the proposal of the Committee, i would be only just and proper that it should 
take effect. With regord to the artlele in the Times, the Times is pretty well 
informed upon almost all matters that are in progress, and, therefore, I think it very 
likely that the statements in the Times are founded in fact. I do not see that there 
could be any diffenlty on the part of the authorities at the India Office in furnishing 
the Association with a copy of that report. If the Association applied to the India 
Office, through its prosidont, for a copy, I have no doubt that it would be giren, but 
if not given, the House of Commons will meet shortly, and | feel certain that it will 
not be refused there. Under these cireumslonees, I think we can do no more at the 
present moment than offer our thanke to the author of the paper for his communica- 
tion; and though I cannot say I go altogothor with him in some of his views, yet, 
on the whole, I think he deserves the thanks of hie brother officers for raising the 
question. It ia alwaya advantageous when thoro is a grievance, or am Injuatice, or an 
inanfficieney of fulfilment of expectations, that the question ehould be raleed and 
publicly diseuzsed, I do not think on the present occasion it is meceseary fo Bay more, 
as no doubt the recommendations of the Committes will be fully diseusaed both in 
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the House of Commons and elsewhere. Allusion hag been made to the nomber of 
officers without employment in India, What ia stated is quite true. I have asked for 
returns of the number and, strange as it may appear, in consequence of the promotion 
of all officers after fixed periods of service (12 years to be a euptaln, 20 years to be a 
major, 26 years to be o lieutenant-colonel and so on), the time is fast approaching as 
they are not filling up vacancics, when there will be nothing but field officers in the 
Indian Army, and I have called the attention of the Secretary of State to that, I have 
ealled for a return of the number of officera attached to regiments in the expedition toe 
Abyssinia who are strangers to the regiments. ‘There have been some most imprudent, — 
and I would say mischievous, attachment of officers to regiments now in Abyasinia, 
whe devidedly have not served with the regiments before, and between whom and the 
men there can be no aympathy,—such a mode of officering regiments is dangerous, 
at all events impolitic, I know an instance at thia moment of a regiment in 
Abyssinia which has but one of ita original offivars with it, all the reat being strangera 
to the regiment. What sympathy, what attachment between men and officers cun 
there be when men are so associated with strangers? I hope and trust that such an 
impolith: mode of proceeding will no longer be adopted, and I hope and truat, too, that 
in fatore the retlmenta in India will be properly officared, for without a sufflelency of 
officers a native regiment is inciicient. Natives will po anywhere where they are 
led, but it requires Europeans to- lead them, and when properly officered they will go 
anywhere. At the elege of Bhurtpore, the 12th Bengal Infantry passed the 76th in 
the trenches, mounted the breach, and planted their colours on the bastion, led by 
their officers; and they will do that af all tlies and wader oll circumstances if 
properly led. By the attachment of only six officers to a ragiment, and thoae not 
necessarily the officers that have served with them all their lives, between whom and the 
men there can be no sympathy, native troopeare rendered ineflicient, if not dangerous, 

A vote of thanks to Captain Caanwior was carried unanimously. 

The Srcnerany anounced that fifty-two members (five of them being life-members) 
had joined the Association since his last announcement of additional members, He 
also called attention to the faet that though the Assoclation now consisted of S520 
members, only ninety had subscribed anything towards the Journal. The two 
numbers of the Journal published last year had cost 2143, while the total receipta 
had been only 230. It would be impossible to carry on the Journal, the circulation 
of which was the principal means whereby the Asaoelation hoped to benefit all classes 
in India, if the members did not support it, He aleo announced that a Commitiea 
Meeting would take place in the eourse of the week with respect to the East India 
Association Banquet. It was proposed that the banquet should take place on the 18th 
or 26th of Murch, at Willie's Rooms, that the price of the tickets should be twenty-five 
shillings—that each member should be allowed to purchase a second ticket for a 
friend, and that if more than 100 tickets should be taken, the Secretary of State for 
India, and some other statesmen connected with India should be invited to attend. 
After the meeting of the Committec a circular would be sent to members with o 
request that those who wished to attend should send in their names as early a3 possible. 

On the motion of General North, seconded by Captain Fulmer, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman wag passed unanimously, 


EVENING MEETING, Frmar, Juwtary 81, 1868. 


Tae Fart or Keir in tart Coat. 


A Parmn was read by E. B. Easrwrox, Eaq., C.B., F.R.8,, entitled — 


THE REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Tas Onarmwan—Ladies and Gentlemen, we have met together thia evening for the 
purpose of hearing a Paper read on the Representation of India in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, Itisa question of very great moment indeed, one that enuses much interest 
to all those connected with India, whether natives or not, and I think it ought also to 
enuse grentinterestin those who are at presentin Parliament unconnected with India, 
Of course I am not prepared at present, and I think few can be, to give a very decided 
opinion on the question how the country should be represented in Parliament; bot we 
should be very much obliged to any gentleman who will explain his views upon the 
subject, and I hope that any of those who may agree or disagree with Mr. Eastwick, 
who has been so kind as to prepare a Paper on the subject, will, whether membera of 
this society or not, discuss the subject fully. With these few remarks, I beg to ask 
Mr. Enatwick to be so good as to read hie paper, 

Ow the lst of September next, the Act of the 21st and 22d Victoria, 
cap. 106, for the better Government of India, by which the powers of the 
East India Company were transferred to the Crown, will have been in 
force ten years, There has been sufficient time, therefore, to enable 
Parliament to judge of the merits of the present system of governing 
- India, and, under any circumstances, a debate on the subject might be 
looked for in the approaching session. But, already, several influential 
members of the House of Commons have expressed opinions in favour of 
important alterations, and on the 15th of August last year, in reply 
to Mr. Ayrton, the Secretary of State for India, pledged himself in the 
following words to discuss the proposed changes: “I am in correspondence 
with the Governor-General and others on the several pointa that have 
been raised, and I can promise the honourable member that when we meet 
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next session, he will find that I have not neglected the subject, and I shall 
then be prepared to discuss the matter with him, if he thinks fit to bring 
it under the notice of the House.” Lord Cranborne, in the same debate, 
stated his opinion of “the importance of over-hauling, both here and in 
India, the machinery by which that great dependency is governed,” and 
Mr. Mill declared that the Secretary of State “would be expected to bring 
forward a measure which might effect changes in the machinery of the 
Government of India.” ; 
After such announcements, it would seem to be desirable that this 
Association, which has for its object “the independent and disinterested 
advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate means, of the interests and 
welfare of India,” should lose no time in arranging and embodying 
in resolutions its own views on the changes in the Government of 
India it may consider desirable, in order that 1t may be in a position to 
endeavour to influence the Legislature in favour of them. I suppose, 
that it will not be questioned that in matters relating to India the 
opinions of this Association are not unworthy of consideration, even by 
the Imperial Parliament, The task of governing India by Parliament, is 
by all admitted to be difficult ; by some, as Mr. Mill, it is thought to be 
almost impracticable. “Such a form of government,” says that profound 
thinker, “is not only a despotiam, but the despotism ‘of those, who 
neither hear, nor see, nor know anything about their subjects.’”' He adds 
that, ‘the real causes which determine the prosperity or wretchedness, 
the improvement or deterioration, of the Hindiis, are too far off to be 
within ken of the English. They have not the knowledge necessary for 
suspecting the existence of those causes, much less for judging of their 
operation,”® But this Association is composed, not only of Englishmen 
who have made India their peculiar study, but of a large body of the 
most intelligent and best educated Indians themselves. It is in the 
power of these native gentlemen to supply information, which cannot, 
perhaps, be obtained from any other source ; and it is to be hoped that 
they will not let slip this important opportunity of making known their 
sentiments and those of their countrymen, Even if no other end should 
be attained by the expression of their opinions, the natives of India will 
at least have evinced their patriotic feelings, and done their best to take a 
part in measures which affect the great interests of their country; and we 
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know that in this way alone the national intelligence can be educated, 
and a true love of country be developed. 

Among the changes which have already found advocates here, and 
which I for one hope will find wider support both here and in Parliament, 
are some which may be classed generally under the head “ Representation.” 
At present India is wholly unrepresented, The government of that great 
dependency, unlike that of any other dependency of the British Crown, is 
a despotism, benevolent and paternal certainly, but etill an absolute 
despotism, Now we have been told on the high authority of Mr. Mall, 
that, “the only choice the case admits is a choice of despotiam,”+ and, no 
doubt, weighty arguments are adduced in support of that opinion. Still 
the very name of despotism is so odious to Englishmen, that ii is only 
natural that the diffoult problem‘of how to temper our despotic govern- 
ment of India by some admixture of representative institutions, should be 
again and again anxiously weighed, and that the hope of striking out 
some new idea on the subject should not be altogether laid aside. In that 
hope I have asked permission to bring the question of the Representation 
of India in the Imperial Parliament under your notice this night, and in 
doing so, I propose to discuss preliminarily the subject of the Representa- 
tion of India in India; because if o representative form of government 
were possible there, the representation of India in the British Parliament 
would lose much of its importance. 

“The ideally best form of government,” says Mr. Mill, “is the repre- 
sentative.”* I suppose that, here at least, this statement will be admitted 
to be true. Representative inatitutions are twice blest, They act bene- 
ficially, inasmuch as, to use the words of the authority just named, “they 
area means, of bringing the general standard of intelligence and honesty 
. azisting in the community, and the individual intellect and virtue of its 
wisest members more directly to bear upon the government, and investing 
them with greater influence in it, than they would in gencral have under 
any other mode of organization ;”" and they react with no less advantage 
on the governed, by assigning to them a share, however small, of public 
duty, and introducing their minds “to thoughts and feelings extending 
beyond individuals.”* By representative institutions which imply a 
participation, to a certain extent, in public functions, a citizen is taught 
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“to weigh interesta not his own; to be guided in case of conflicting 
claims by another rule than his private partialities; to apply at every 
tarn principles and maxims which have for the reason of their existence 
the common good; and he usually finds associated with him in the same 
work minds more familiarized than his own with those ideas and operations 
whose study it will be to supply reasons to his understanding, and 
stimulation to hia feeling for the general interest." It is no wonder, 
then, that in this country, where every form of government has been 
so long and so incessantly discussed, representative institutions should 
have come to be regarded, not only as the best, but as the only possible 
iostitutions for free men. We are not surprised to find that, aa Mr, 
Hallam assures us, it had become, ao long back as the thirteenth century, 
a constitutional maxim, “that all who possessed landed or moveable 
property ought, as free men, to be bound by no lawa, and especially by no 
taxation, to which they had not consented through their representatives,” 2 
This sentiment, indeed, had become so engraven in the hearta of English- 
men, that in the early charters given to the founders of our American 
colonies, “representative government was seldom expressly granted, it 
was assumed by the colonies as a matter of right,"* 

Such being the case as regards Englishmen, we cannot wonder that 
thoge natives of India, who have been educated by the atudy of our best 
authors, and who have imbibed English sentiments, zome of thenr from 
associating with Englishmen in India, others by visiting this country, 
should be eager to participate in institutions here eo highly prized. 
Their eaverness to be governed as we are is natural, and equally so 
their consequent impatience at the objections raised on account of the 
unfitness of their countrymen for such a form of government, and of the 
probability that, were it conceded, India would be dissevered from this 
country. I propose, therefore, to examine, the two questiona—dfirat, Is 
India prepared to receive representative institutions |, and, secondly, If 
they were granted to India could the union between that country and 
England be maintained, and if not, does justice and expediency require 
that the grant should be made at the expense of a rupture? 

Now, with regard fo the first point, we find that no less an authority 
than Lord Macaulay has declared, that, by “universal acknowledgement,” 
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India is not at present fitted to receive representative government. To 
test this assertion by anything like an inductive process is, of course, 
impossible, and all that can be done is to adduce the evidence of a few of 
the most eminent authorities. None, indeed, have given direct testimony 
on this head, but indirectly their statements may be considered conclusive, 
as they prove that the universal tendency of the Indian mind is towards 
despotizm, and that in India the masses have not emerged from the 
ignorance and barbarism of the early ages of the world. I must parti- 
cularly observe that, in making the citations that follow, I am merely 
bringing together some of the statements that, I suppose, would have 
weight with the public in England, It is on that account that I feel 
myezelf obliged to argue from them, though I am in no way bound to 
endorse them. The first authority I shall quote is Professor Horace 
Wilson, a warm friend of the Hindtis, but who says of them, “By the 
character of their institutions, and by the depressing influence of foreign 
subjugation, they are what they were at least three centuries before 
the Christian era.”! The historian, Mr. Mill, declares that despotism is 
inherent in the very nature of the Hindi system, “ Among the Hindtis,” 
he says, “ according to the Asiatic model, the rovernment was monarchical, 
and, with the usual exception of religion and its ministers, absolute, 
No idea of any system of rule, different from the will of a single person, 
appears to have entered the mind of them, or their legislators."" “If 
the world had no king,” says the Hindi Law, “it would quake on all 
sides through fear; the ruler of this universe therefore created a king for 
the maintenance of this system.” The same writer speaks of the circum- 
stances which distinguish the state of government among the Mahomme- 
dana from that among the Hindtis, as being “all of them to the advantage 
of the former.” Yet of the Mahommedan rule all he can say is, that 
it was “a pure despotism.” “The government of the (Hindi) society,” 
writes Mr. Elphinstone, “was vested in an absolute monarch. The opening. 
of the chapter on Government employs the boldest poetical figures to 
display the irresistible power, the glory, and almost the divinity, of a 
king”? In his description of the Hindu character, Mr. Elphinstone draws 
a picture which is irreconcileable with representative institutions, “ Their 
great defect,” he says, “isa want of manliness. Their slavish constitu- 
tion, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, the subtilties 
1 History of India, vol. il. p. 232, note. * Thid. vol. i. p. 208. 
$ bid. p. 19. 
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and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, the languid softness of their 
poctry, their effeminate manners, their love of artifice and delay, their 
submissive temper, their dread of change, the delight they take in puerile 
fables, and their neglect of rational history, are s0 many proofs of the 
absence of the more robust qualities of disposition and intellect throughout 
the masa of the nation."! Mahommedan rule in India may be briefly 
described from Elphinatone’s History, in one line—“In practice the king's 
office was hereditary, and his power absolute.” “The Muslims,” says 
Mr, Erskine, “had no general system for conducting their internal 
government, The will of the ruler, capricicus and uncertain at best, but 
to which there was no check, was the acknowledged rule. They were 
bigota to their religion, and this bigotry.... formed another bond of 
union. The Hindds, on the contrary, long divided, even under their 
own great monarchies, into petty principalities that had little intercourse 
with each other, but in the way of quarrel or hostility, had no principle 
of union, except in cases of intolerable oppression, and that only against 
the immediate tyrant of the hour. Their principle of quistism led them 
to acquiesce in any government once established.”* The historian of the 
Mabrattas, in endeavouring fo draw an impartial character of the natives 
of India speaks of their vices as having “ originated in a corrupt, oppres- 
.sive government, and the demoralizing effects of an absurd superstition.”* 
But he adds some remarks which show that, in his opinion, they are still 
in too uncivilized a state to be qualified for representative institutions, 
“All natives of India,” he says, ‘ even the most intelligent of them are 
extremely saperstitious, and place great reliance on astrology, omens, 
prodigies, and prophecies ; and nothing of magic, witcheraft, or super- 
natural agency, is too gross for the credulity of the multitude.” 

Similar evidence might be adduced from many other writers, but it 
will probably be thought that enough has been given to show that, if not, 
aa Lord Macaulay said, “by universal acknowledgement,” at least according 
to the weightiest authorities, the people of India, from their indolence, 
carelessness, want of public spirit, and above all from their previous 
training, are at present unprepared for representative government, 

But it is in Mr. John Stuart Mill's well-known work that this dis- 
qualification has been most fully pointed out. “A people,” he says, 
' History of India, vel. il, pp. 197, 418. 
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‘must be considered unfis for more than a limited and qualified freedom, 
who will not co-operate actively with the law and the public authorities 
in the repression of evil-doera. A people who are more disposed to 
shelter a criminal than to apprehend him, who, like the Hindus, will 
perjure themselves to screen the man who has robbed them, rather than 
take trouble, or expose themeclves to vindictiveness by giving evidence 
against him... require that the public authorities should he armed 
with much sterner powers of repression than elsewhere, since the first 
indispensable requisites of civilized life have nothing elee to rest on. 
These deplorable states of feeling, in any people who have emerged from 
savage life are, no doubt, usually the consequence of previous bad govern- 
ment, which has taught them to regurd the law as made for other ends 
than their good, and its administrators as worse enemies than those who 
openly violate it, But however little blame may be due to those in whom 
these mental habits have grown up, and however these habits may be 
ultimately conquerable ly better government, yet, while they exist, o 
people so disposed cannot be governed with as little power exercised over 
them, as a people whose sympathies are on the side of the law, and who 
ara willing to give active assistance in its enforcement."! In fact Mr, Mill 
gooa so far as to represent the state of Oricntal mations generally, with 
reference to free institutions, as in sume respects less hopeful than that of 
the rudest tribes. “If the nation,” he says, “has never risen above 
the condition of an Oriental people, in that condition it continues to 
stagnate, But if, like Greece or Rome, it had realized anything higher, 
through the energy, patriotiem, and eniargement of mind, which as 
national qualities are the fruits solely of freedom, it relapses in a few , 
generations into the Oriental state; and that state dues nof mean stupid 
tranquillity, with security against change for the worse, if often means 
being overrun, conquered and reduced to domestic slavery, either by 
a stronger despot, or by the nearest barbarous people, who retain aloug 
with their savage rudeness the energies of freedom.” * 

But not to speak of other reasons for believing with Mr, Mill, that India 
ia still “at a great distance from ripeness for representative government," 
there is, according to that authority, an insuperable obstacle to such a 
government in India in the want of nationality, “Free institutions,” 
he says, “are next to impossible in a country made up of different nation- 
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alities. Among a people without fellow-feeling, especially if they read 
and speak different languages, the united public opinion, necessary to the 
working of representative government, cannot exist."' Community of 
language and religion, and identity of political antecedents, in which a 
feeling of nationality has its origin, do not exist in India, The Mahratta, 
the Afghan or Rohilla, the Sikh, the Pars{, the Sindhian, the Bengali, the 
Gorkha, tha Kanarese, the native of Pegu, the Khond, the Nair, have 
nothing in common, Au advance is being made, no doubt, to a fusion of 
the innumerable races that inhabit the vast extent of India, but it will be 
well if the causes of unification now at work should have any decisive 
result in the course of a century. 

Such being an outline of the reasoning as to the unfitness of India for 
representative government, it is time to consider what evidence there is 
for the reverse proposition. It has been said that the village communities 
show that the natives of India possess the instincts of self-goverment, and 
that, therefore, it is fair to suppose that they will understand represen- 
tative government, Reference also has been made to the system of 
Panchiyets, or juries of five, amongst the Hindis generally, and of Panches 
among the Sikhs, as being evidence in the same direction, As Mr. Mill 
hardly even alludes to these systema, though he is, of course, well-informed 
regarding them, we must suppose that he sees in them no proof that 
India is fit for representative institutions, Hxamination of the subject 
will, I think, confirm hia views. The first thing that etrikes us in 
the inquiry is, that the origin of the village community is nowhere 
related even in the oldest Sanskrit writings, but that, however old tha 
record, the community seems to have pre-existed, and that for so long a 
period as to be untraceable. Accordingly, Mr. Maine, in his work on 
Ancient Law,* thus speaks of if :—* The village community of India is at 
once an organized patriarchal society and an assemblage of co-proprietors 
... it is Enown to be of immense antiquity. In whatever direction 
research has been pushed into Indian history, general or local, it has 
always found the community in existence at the furthest point of its 
progress.” It would be easy to confirm from other sources this statement 
of the extreme antiquity of the village community. On recognising 
the fact, and placing it beside the assertion that this archaic institution 
is evidence of a fitness for representative government, the thought 
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naturally occurs, if this be a germ of the kind supposed, how has it 
remained so long without any sign of vitality? Surely 3,000 years 
would have sufficed to develop it had it been capable of expansion. Nor 
haa it been kept back by caste institutions, or any other obstacle peculiar 
to India, for the village community exists in many countries beyond the 
Hindu Kosh. “The researches of M. de Haxthausen, M. Tengoborski 
and others,” says Mr. Maine, “have shown us that the Russian villages are 
hot fortuitous assemblages of men, nor are they unions founded on 
contract ; they are naturally-organized communities like those of India. 
In Servia, in Croatia, and the Austrian Sclavonia, the villages are also 
brotherhoods of persons, who are at once co-owners and kinsmen.”! Now, 
the Sclavonians and Hindus are proved by the affinities of their languages 
to have been one nation in the prehistoric period. They have been 
widely-scattered over the earth’s surface, but the village community 
common to them has, in the remotest regions and under the most varying 
circumstances, never given birth to representative government; on the 
contrary, it has ever been associated with despotism; nay, the very 
tenacity with which the Hindus cling to their village system is, according 
to Mr. Mill, a disqualification pro tanto for the best use of representative 
government. “Strong prejudices,” he says, “of any kind, obstinate 
adherence to old habits would be reflected in the representative assembly, 
and would hamper the action of the executive”? ‘Lastly, as the same 
writer has observed, “the inveterate spirit of locality, which is inherent 
in the village community, is a strong hindrance to improvement, and 
is directly opposed to the constitutional maxim of this country, that each 
member of Parliament is a representative of the whole realm.” 

The Panchayet, or Hindi jury, though less ancient than the village 
community, ia admittedly a very old institution. ‘The number five had 
something special about it, Thus we find in Sanskrit, five elements, 
five sheaths of the soul, five places of pilgrimage, five religious duties, 
five mystic fires, five months of Shiva, and so on; but whether the mystic 
idea gave rise to the Panchdyet, or the universality of the institution led 
to these groups, cannot be determined. It would seem, however, that the 
Panch4yet was the offspring of caste, since in matters of caste the decision 
of regular tribunals was unacceptable,«and in many cases, especially 
as regards Brihmans, inoperative. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell 
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on the subject, as “there are now few occasions on which this sort of 
assembly is spontaneously had recourse to, or in which ils judgments ara 
regarded as decisive, and this, notwithstanding great pains have been 
taken by the British Government to render it effective.” Amongst the 
Sikhs alone had this institution begun to have any political significa. 
tion. But, in speaking of representative government for a population of 
200,000,000, the institutions of a comparatively small tribe, who alone 
abolished caste, cam have no inilaence on the general argument. 

These considerations seem to lead to the conclasion that the people of 
India are far from being prepared for representative government, and 
must ba devoid of that desire for it which a state of preparation implies. 
Still it is the duty of India’s rulers, as it will be the best justification of 
their “vigorous despotism,” to train their Eastern subjecta in what is 
wanting to render them capable of that higher civilization, in which 
they will be both prepared and cager, for institutions to which they 
are now indifierent. To this end the number of the native members of 
the Legislative Council in India might be increased, and some at least 
might be elected, instead of being designated by Government. Cortain 
bodies might elevt a representative, subject to approval by the Governor. 
For instance, the zaminddirs of Bengal might elect representatives for 
the Council at Caleutta, and the sirdfrs of the Dakhan, the chiefs of 
Kithiawad, and the justices of Bombay might similarly choose members 
for the Bombay Council. Nor can there be any good reason why such 
councillors should not receive an adequate allowance as indemnity, 
according to the practice with regard to members of Parliament, which 
obtuined in England down to 1081.) In the same way, every effort 
should be made to encourage and extend the representative character 
of the Indian municipalitics. 

But here arises the second question which it has been proposed to 
examine, 2 question interesting at this moment, perhaps, only as a 
political problem, but which must assume a deeper importance, and 
acquire greater and greater urgency with every step which is made 
towards fusing the people of India into one vast nationaliry, This 
question is, If representative government were granted to Indin, could 
the union between that country and Nngland be maintained, and if not, 
does justice or expediency require that the grant shonld be made at 
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the expense of a separation? Now, it has been suggested that if the 
Crown, or the Viceroy, retained an absolute veto on the acts of the 
Representative Assembly in India, that check, together with the control 
of the army, would secure the continuance of our rule. But it is 
unnecessary to take pains to refute such propositions, because from the 
very nature of the case all such checks would be ineffectual. For, 
according to Mr, Mill, “the meaning of representative government is 
that the whole people, or some numerous portion of them, exercise, through 
deputies periodically elected by themselves, the ultimate controlling power, 
which, in- every constitytion, must reside somewhere, This ultimate 
power they must possess in all its completeness. They must be masters, 
whenever they please, of all the operations of government.” In the same 
sense Sir George Lewis has said, “It is no genuine concession to grant to 
a dependency the names and forms and machinery of popular institutions, 
unless the dominant country will permit those institutions to bear the 
meaning which they possess in an independent community; nor do 
such apparent concessions produce any benefit to the dependency, but, 
on the contrary, they sow the seeds of political dissensions, and, perhaps, 
of insurrections and wars, which would not otherwise arise”? If this be 
true, England, on establishing a representative government in India, hands 
the key of her Eastern house to the Indian Parliament. England might 
possibly reconquer India, but India could declare herself independent 
whenever she pleased. 

But it may be said that India is too strongly Gaul to England by 
goodwill and community of interests to separate. Believing that much 
goodwill does exist between the English and the Indiana, and that not 
even the differences cf language, habita of social life and religion, would 
leave us entirely without friends in a struggle like that of 1857, can 
we suppose that our union with India is based on memories and attach- 
ments as strong as those which linked England to America; yet even 
those were bands of tow, when the flame of dissension broke oul Com- 
munity of interests, however, is of more account. To use the words 
of Talleyrand, “L'intérét bien entendu de deux pays est le vrai lien 
qui doit les unir,” “—and this bond of union is found in unusual strength 
between England and India. Commercially, socially, and politically, 
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the interests of the two countries are one, and separation, now and for 
a long time to come, would be to both a great calamity—to India, in 


ot probability, utter ruin. In speaking of commerce, I hall not attempt 


to calculate how mach England has gained from India, or India from 
England, in the long period of their intercourse. Any such attempt 
must necessarily fail, because it is simply impossible to detect and bring 
into the reckoning all those interminable items, drawbacks, and deductions, 
that should compose the account of a traffic which has been going on 
between two nations for centuries. Thus it has been asserted that the 
early gains of the East India Company up to 1788, may be reckoned 
by millions But, on the other hand, MeCulloch has shown that 
great body of the proprietora, who in 1773, for example, owned half 
the capital of the Company, were not Englishmen at all, but foreigners. 
That being so, England could not be credited with their share of the 
profits. The same author speaks very disparagingly of the trade with 
India, and says that but for the tea trade the Company “would long 
since have ceased to exist, at leaat as a mercantile body ;"1 and again that, 
“notwithstanding the enormous prices charged for tea, for these many 
years past, the Company's trade has been, on the whole, productive of 
nothing but loss.” These remarks naturally remind us, that in any 
statement of the trade between England and India, care must be taken 
not to mix up that with China, But this is diffeult, or rather im- 
possible, now, because separate returns were not made until 1814. The 
enormous fortunes brought to England by some individuals from India, 
during the last century, led to very exaggerated notions as to the influx 
of wealth from India into this country generally, . Those cases sometimes 
admitted of curious explanations, It was pointed out to me thab, in 
one remarkable case, the Company had sent a person to collect immense 
debits at an Indian seaport; that individual disappeared for a time, 
but returned to England with immense riches, which, in fact, ought to 
have swelled the balance of the Company, but in the hands of one man 
produced an infinitely greater impression on the public mind. Again, 
the money remitted from India to England under the head of “Home 
Charges” appears to be a perennial stream of wealth flowing out of India 
into this country. But of this a large proportion is returned in the 
shape of stores, which are added to the material capital of India. It is 
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also very important to remember that every Englishman who has ever 
gone to India in official employ, or in trade, has taken with him some 
capital, and many throughout their career have had remittances made to 
them from their families in England. Cases are not rare in which the 
capital taken to India has amounted to thousands of pounds, and in every 
ease India has been pro tanéo enriched at the expense of England. As 
this process has been going on for more than a century, the transfer of 
wealth effected by it must on the whole be very great indeed. 

Such are a few of the impossible calculations which ought to be made 
before a correct balance-sheet between England and India could be drawn 
out. It will not do to deal summarily with the question, as, for instance, 
by taking a table of imports and exports, and, after showing that for so 
many years India has exported so many millions more than she has 
imported, by deciding that, therefore, at the end of the term she is so much 
the poorer, For example, the official tables’ show that from 1841 to 
1865 inclusive, the exports from British India exceeded the imports by 
91,660,6042 ; does that show that India- was 91,000,0002 the poorer? 
There could not be a more transparent fallacy. Could a country be 
impoverished by a trade which in fifteen years quintupled itself? No. 
As long as the ratio of the productive powers of a country does not 
diminish, increasing trade must be a source of wealth, not of poverty. 
This is self-evident, for it is only saying that products are not diminishing 
and that they are being exchanged at an increasing rate. What then are 
we to infer from the tables of Indian Trade from 1541 to 18657 Clearly 
this, that they are either incorrect as regards the values of the goods, 
or that they do not show the whole case. Thus, as to the latter point, 
we remark at once that the tables only show the sea-borne traffic, and that 
no estimate at all is given of the immense land-traffic which is carried on 
all round the frontier from Burmah to Mekrin. But the most probable 
explanation of the excess of exports from British India to England over 
imports is, that the difference, and a portion of what is called the “ Home 
Charges,” represent what is due to England as interest on the Indian 
Debt, and on the loans to India for railways and other public works. 

In making these observations, there is no intention to speak lightly 
of the commercial importance of India to England. No one can doubt 
that of the sources from which this country, the world’s entrepét, has 
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-drawn its unequalled wealth, India has not been the least prominent, But 
what I would desire to show is, that it is an error, and a most pernicious 
one, to suppose that India is drained in proportion as England is enriched. 
In commerce great profits on one side by no means imply similar losses 
on the other. To use the words of an eminent statesman, “ Experience 
and reason unite to refute the pusillanimous doctrines which suppose 
a corresponding loss to avery gain.”*+ It is possible that a larger share of 
the profits may accrua to England, but then the working capital? by 
which that trade has been carried on has, for the most part, been found by 
England, and hence the larger returns have been hers by right. 

But there are incontestable facts to prove, that if this country has 
been enriched by her intercourse with India, the wealth of India has 
advanced part jonas. On this point it will suffice to quote the words 
of Mr. Laing in the debate, on the 13th of August, last year ; “We might 
challenge the world,” he said, “to show an instance of more commercial 
and industrial progress than has been made in India since the termination 
of the mutiny.” He believed that he was safe in saying that, “ over an 
extensive area, inhabited by a population of 200,000,000, the average rate 
of wages, the average price of commodities, and the value of landed 
property, had risen by not less than from 25 to 30 per cent.” Nor 
did Mr. Faweett's objection that, “unless wages were rising in a greater 
ratio than prices, this test was inconclusive,” detract from the force of this 
statement. In India, the masses are small cultivators, and the class who 
live by wagea is comparatively few. Moreover, in the labour market, the 
aupply is altogether unequal to the demand. Mr. Laing’s statement is 
therefore true, but it is far from being all that might be said, A still 
more competent witness,* as being one who has Known India longer and 
more intimately, declares, “the annual value of the crops of India cannot 
be less than 300 to 400 millions sterling, and the average pressure of our 
land revenue thereon does not exceed one-fifteenth of the produce... The 
ryot is everywhere rapidly accumulating wealth; capital is being aa 
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largely sunk in the soil, as the hoarding traditions of the country yat 
render possible ; vast centres of wealth are growing up under the thirty 
years system—as Bombay with its mills, and factories, and million of 
people; Ahmadabad, Bharuch, and Dharwar, with their wealthy popaula- 
tions, and Earéchi with its giant trade.” 

Socially, India has derived, and is deriving, immense benefits fin 
England. It would be idle to dwell on the abolition of those enormous 
evils, thuggism, dak&iti, infanticide, widow-burning, human sacrifices, 
and religious persecution, or to point to the dawnings of female educa- 
tion, the ever-growing power of a free press, and above all to that 
eovereignty of Law, which every inhabitant of India must feel has taken 
the place of government by individual will, These things are well-known. 
The single circumstance, however, that we are here discussing the question 
of Representative Institutions for India, is in itself a declaration of the 
immenee social progress that country is making under her connection with 
Hngland. On the other hand, India has been to England a training- 
ground for soldiers and a school for statesmen and men of science, 

Politically, India and England have the same interests, and pre- 
eminently so at this moment. To use the words of a well-known traveller 
and writer,) “ Whether England or Russia get the advantage, which of the 
two will become chief arbiter of the old world’s destinies, can never be 
to us an indifferent matter ; for, widely as these two powers differ from each 
other in their character as channels of Western civilization, not less widely 
do they diverge from one another in any future reckoning up of the issues 
of their struggle. A passing glance, on the one hand, at the Tatars, who 
have lived for 200 years under Russian rule, on the other, at the millions 
of British subjects in India, might teach us a useful lesson from the past 
on this point. This, however, may be reserved for later investigation. 
For the present, we will only affirm, that the question of a rivalry between 
these two North European powers in Central Asia, concerns not only 
Englishmen and Russians, but every European as well; nay, more, it 
deserves to be studied with interest by every thoughtful person of our 
century. What the enemies of Great Britain tell us of her tyrannical 
behaviour, is mainly an untruth. If they saw how the march of our 
Western civilization drives out the vices of the old Asiatic, how it seeks 
to upraise the down-trodden rights of man, and, freeing millions from the 


1 Vambery’s “ Sketches of Comtral Asia," p. 386. 
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sway of a single tyrant, leads them on towards a better future, then, 
assuredly, they could not remain indifferent to England's influence in 
foreign lands,” 

The general conclusion which I would draw from all that has been 
said regarding the union between India and England, is, that it ia of 
immense importance to both countries, and to the cause of civilization 
generally, that nothing should be done by which that union might be 
endangered, and that, while it is desirable to prepare the way for represen- 
tative government in India, no great and sudden step should be taken in 
that direction until the people of India are better prepared for it, and 
until the fusion of the, at present, hostile sects and tribes into one great 
nationality has been effected. In the meantime, it is to be hoped that by 
wise and liberal measures the goodwill of the people of India will be so 
conciliated, that, on their becoming as independent as the inhabitants of 
our freest colonies, no change will be made in the existing commercial, 
aocial, and friendly, relations between the two countries, but that which was 
said of America on her attaining independence may prove applicabla to 
India: “ Whoever has observed America well, can now no longer doubt 
that in her general bent she remains English ; that, since her independence, 
her former commerce with England, instead of becoming less active, has 
grown more so, and that, consequently, her independence, far from being 
calamitous, has turned out, in many respects, advantageous to England,”! 

Having spoken thus far of the Representation of India in India, I 
come now to consider the Representation of that country in the Imperial 
Parliament, The subject divides itself into two heads, direct and indirect 
representation, and I propose to begin with the former. I regret very 
much that in this inquiry no assistance is to be derived from books that 
treat of the Government of the Colonies. India is held to be in no sense 
a colony, and is styled a dependency, the definition of which is, “a part of 
an independent political community, which is immediately subject to a 
subordinate goverment ;** that ia, “a government which acta by delegated 
powers, but which possesses powers applicable to every purpose of govern- 
ment.” Accordingly, India's claims to representation are not discussed 
where those of the colonies ara considered. Some objection to this might 
be offered. Mr, Merivale, for instance, defines a colony to be “a territory 


1 Esaal Iu 4 la Séance Publique de l'Institut National, par M. de Talleyrand. 
* Eesay on the Government of Dependencies, by G. C. Lewis, pp. 70, 71. 
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of which the soil is entirely, or principally owned by settlers from the 
mother country.”} But, in the first instance, the soil is the property of the 
Crown, which gives or sells it to the settlers; and, theoretically, the soil of 
India is the property of the Crown, which can sell the fee simple of all 
that vast territory which comes under the head of ‘‘ waste lands,” to 
settlers; 80 India might be called a colony in process of development. 
Mir, Merivale, however, in dealing with the colonies, excludes India. In 
the same way Mr. Mill, while examining propositions for the return of 
colonial representatives to the British Parliament by Canada and Australia, 
does not even so much as allude to India. The passage is as follows :— 
“Those, now happily not a few, who think that justice is as binding 
on communities, as itis on individuals, and that men are not warranted 
in doing to other countries, for the supposed benefit of their own country, 
what they would not be justified in doing to other men for their own 
benefit—feel even this limited amount of constitutional subordination 
(their having no voice in foreign policy} on the part of the colonies to be 
a violation of principle, and have often occupied themselves in looking 
out for means by which it may be avoided. With this view it has been 
proposed by some that the colonies should return representatives to the 
British Legislature ; and by others, that the powers of our own, as well as 
of their Parliaments, should be confined to internal policy, and that there 
should be another representative body for foreign and Imperial concerns, 
in which last the dependencies of Great Britain should be represented in 
the same manner, and with the same completeness as Great Britain itself. 
On this system there would be a perfectly equal federation between the 
mother-country and her colonies, then no longer dependencies."" But, 
after praising the equitable feelings from which those proposals emanate, 
Mr. Mill goes on to discountenance them. ‘“ Countrica,” he says, “ sepa- 
rated by half the globe do nut present the natural conditions for being 
under one government, or even being members of one federation.” It. 
appears, however, that he was not so much as thinking of India, by 
adding, “ Let any Englishman ask himself how he should like his destinies: 
to depend on an assembly of which one-third was British American, and 
another third South African and Australian.” I confess I am unable to 
see how, with reference to the comparative population, two-thirds of the 
proposed body could consist of American and Australian members, But, 


Lectures on the Colonics, 
2 Considerations on Representative Government, p. 225. 
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waiving that point, [ submit that justice, not sentiment, is to be considered 
in deciding the question. 

May it not be ssid, however, that whatever claims the colonies have to 
be represented in the British Legislature—and I am far from under- 
valuing them—India has still stronger. It is true that a large number, 
perhaps the majority, of those who people our colonies are of English 
descent. But they have Parliaments of their own, levy their own taxes, 
and dispose of their own revenues, and, except in the matter of foreign 
policy, are quite independent. But India has no voice as to the disposal 
of her vast revenue, and must not only follow the foreign policy of our 
government, and suffer at its bidding the calamities of war, but actually 
sends her armies to serve in foreign countries in our quarrels,—a thing to 
which the colonies might, perhaps, under extraordinary circumstances, 
consent, but which we should never think of exacting from them. But 
it will be objected that proof has been already tendered that the Indian 
people are unprepared for representative institutions. Of the masses this 
is, no doubt, true, but there is a sufficient number of Huropeans and of 
aducated natives to form a few respectable constituencies, and were these 
to return members, a powerful stimulus would be given to debates on 
Indian affairs. At each of the Indian presidential towns, there are in 
round numbers 8,000 Europeans, to whom it would be easy in each case 
to add 12,000 natives, who in wealth and intelligence would be, to say © 
the least, on a par with a large portion of the votera here. There would 
he, therefore, three constituencies with 20,000 voters each, returning in 
all six members, who would supply to the House information regarding 
India, and would take away the reproach of our not granting to an 
immense population any voice as to their own taxation. 

Jt is true that the public mind in England is, we cannot but feel, 
wholly unprepared at present to accord attention to propositions of the 
kind just mentioned. Even the most equitable and large-minded 
‘ members of Parliament, such as Mr, Mill, would probably put aside such 
suggestions as unworthy of consideration. Eut would this be the case 
were those members as much interested in India as they are in 
England? The scheme would surely assume a different aspect in their 
ayes, could they for a moment realize the feelings of the educated natives 
of India, At all events, enough may be urged in favour of the plan to 
obtain for it careful consideration. Are we startled at the idea of 
cranting representatives to a dependency so distant as India? But the 
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electric telegraph has brought India into closer juxtaposition to England 
than Calais in the reign of Henry the VIII. ; and we know that, under 
that monarch, the right of election was extended to Calais.’ This shows 
that there is nothing in the genius of the English Constitution opposed to 
the representation in the British Legislature of dependencies beyond sea. 
Were the question to be argued on general grounds, other precedents 
might be quoted. There is that of the deputies of St, Dorhingo, who 
went in 1789 to the States-General of France, and to six of whom seata 
were conceded, with the right to vote. There ia the still more important 
fact that a deputy from Goa sits in the Cortes of Portugal, and I believe 
Tam right in saying that the French posseasions in the East Indies have 
been represented in France. But it will be said that it is a principle of 
the Hnglish Constitution that the place represented should be subject to 
Parliamentary burthens, To this it may be replied, that there is. no 
valid reason why Parliament should not direct the Indian Budget, deal 
with the deficit or surplus, and guarantee the Indian Debt. Who can 
doubt that Parliament has at present all the real responsibilities and 
liabilities that attach to the Government of India, without any of the 
advantages? Were the English and Indian Budgets brought side by side, 
like twin cherries on one stem, and the Indian deficit made good, and the 
Indian surplus received by us, as is done by France in regard to the West 
Indian colonies, that very circumstance would give the revenues of India 
an elasticity which would soon turn the present small deficit into a large 
and ever-increasing surplus. ‘The interest of the Indian Debt under 
Imperial guarantee would fall at once, and the facilities for raising money 
for public works would be indefinitely extended, In fact, whoever studies 
the statistics of Indian Finance must see, that to make common purse 
with India would be a very lucrative bargain for England. In twenty 
years, from 1840 to 1860, the revenue of India exactly doubled itself; and 
as, since then, the rate of increase has greatly advanced, it may fairly be 
calculated that in 1880 the Debt of India will not exceed one year's 
revenue, It is vary important, too, to remember that, while it may fairly 
be assumed that the maximum of expenditure has been nearly reached, o 
sum not far short of 100,000,0002 has been laid ont in reproductive works, 

But, whatever may be the fate of a proposition for the direct represen- 
tation of India in the Imperial Parliament, it is certain that the indirect 
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representation of that country in the two Houses ts wholly inadequate, 
This is an evil which cries for immediate redress, At present, if the fate 
of India were dependent on there being in the House of Commons ten 
members, who could fairly be called representative men for that country, 
it would be difficult to enumerate them. In the House of Lords the 
difficulty of finding representatives of India would be even greater. Hora 
then, ia one principal cause of the little interest showed when Indian 
affairs are discussed. Some members are, no doubt, restrained by a sense 
of diffidence from taking part in debates where they feel themselves not 
sufficiently instructed; others are completely engrossed with measures 
relating to the great interests of the day in this country, Thus it 
happens that, although the House generally, and many of the leading 
statesmen in an especial degree, are anxious to see improvements in the 
government of India introduced, debates on such subjects languish. But 
how is this to be remedied? To allow members of the Indian Council to 
ait in Parliament is obviously one meane of partially solving the difficulty. 
It may be objected that those gentlemen are in the enjoyment of salaries 
for life, and that their presence in Parliament would weaken the position 
of the Indian Minister, The first objection is easily answered by 
reducing the term of office to ten or five years, a measure desirable om 
other grounds. To the second objection it may be replied, that in all 
oases of importance, where the councillora differ from the Secretary of 
State, their dissents are recorded, and may be called for by the House; so 
that in any opposition to a measure of the Government, the difference on 
the new system would be only that between an oral and a written state- 
ment. Seats in Parliament would, no doubt, add to the weight and 
dignity of the councillors, but this must surely be regarded aa moat 
desirable, According to Mr, Mill, “the only mode of governing India 
which has any chance of tolerable success, is to govern through a dele- 
gated body of a comparatively permanent character ; allowing only a right 
of inspection, and a negative voice to the changeable administration of the 
State”! Such a body is the Council of India, whose power would suffer 
no general diminution, though it might be occasionally guided or even 
restrained by the ampler discussion cn Indian affaira to which their 
presence in Parliament would lead. In general, the initiative would 
still remain with the Council of India. 


' Considerations on Representative Government, p. $39. 
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But Parliamentary duties added to those of offica would, during a 
portion of the year, greatly increase the demand on the time and mental 
activity of the councillors. To compensate for this, it would be requisite 
to add from five to ten members to the Council, 2 measure which would 
allow the quorums of committees to be maintained when some of the 
members were called away by Parliament, At least five of these new 
members should be delegates from India, say one from each of the cities 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, with one chosen annually by the 
five principal states—by the Nizam, Sindhia, Holkar, the Gaekwéd, and 
the Raja of Kashmir in succession, In this way an opportunity would be 
presented of offering fo native gentlemen of high rank a worthy object of 
ambition, and algo of trying in India an experiment of the representative 
aystem on a grander scale than in the election of Presidential Councillors, 
or municipal officers, Certain constituencies have been mentioned in that 
part of this paper which treated of the direct Representation of India in 
Parliament. Say, that each of those constituencies were empowered to 
elect a native gentleman as a member of the Council of India. - A 
similar constituency would be formed at Lahore, which might similarly 
be empowered. I am not aware of any possible objection that could be 
raised to such a plan, except that it is new, while if seems to me to 
present several unquestionable advantages. In the first place, there 
would be a high and influential position offered to the ambition of the 
natives of India, which the proudest and most intellectual among them 
might not disdain to fill ; secondly, the superintendence of the finances of 
India would, to a certain extent, be entrusted to those who have the 
atrongest claim to watch over them, and who could best suggest what 
changes should be made in taxation; thirdly, there would be a trial, 
worthy the name, of the working of representative institutions in India ; 
fourthly, by the presence of a delegate from the native states in the 
Indian Council, much of the heart-burning and harsh relations which 
exist between those states and the Indian local governments might be 
obviated ; and lastly, as rich, influential and able natives of India would 
ba resident in England for a period of years, no one could say that the 
Representation of India in Parliament by Indians would be thenceforth an 
utter impossibility. At the same time, it would be no small advantage 
for Indians of rank to learn something of this country, and of the working 
‘ef tha Home Government. With regard to precedents, one will be found 
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in the Comité Consultatif' attached to the Department of the Colonial _ 
Ministry in France. 

T have now said my say on the subject I asked permission to bring 
before the notice of this meeting. The suggestions I have to offer may 
be embodied in few words—greater encouragement of the Representative 
principle in India, Representation of India in the Indian Council, and 
removal of the restriction which prevent councillors from sitting in 
Parliament. I am painfully aware how meagre these proposals are in 
comparison with the gigantic interests of so vast an empire as India; but 
the feeling which hes influenced me throughout the inquiry ia the Conser- 
vative one, which cannot be better expressed than in the words of a great 
Liberal -——“ If wa would increase our sum of good, nothing is more indis- 
pensable than to take due care of what we already have. Ifa gain in 
one respect is purchased by a more than equivalent loss in the same, or in 
any other, there is no progress. Conduciveness to progress thus understood, 
includes the whole excellence of a government.” With this feeling, and 
with the conriction that the union which subsists between India and 
England is India’s gain and England's glory, and that the general main- 
tenance of our colonial empire is a step towards “universal peace and 
friendly co-operation among nations,” I utterly discard and repudiate any 
plan which could tend to the severance of the two countries, On the 
contrary, if I have ventured to suggest any changes, it has been in the 
hope that their effect would be to attach India more closely to this land, 
and bring about state of things in which, as Sir 0. Trevelyan has lately 
go well declared, the Indian nation will prove England's best bulwark in 
the East, against Russian aggression or any other danger. 

Mr, Dapazeat Naonon—I wish to make a few remarks upon the very excellent 
paper which has been read by Mr, Eastwick. As a native, I feel the greatest interest 
in the matter, The question as to the benetit that India derives from England can 
be at onee settled. Wo educated native will at any moment dispute that, being fally 
satisfied after experience of British rule, India could not do better than «under 
British rule. There have been several authorities of much weight referred to by Mr. 
Eastwick, who have raised objections to the giving of representation to the natives of 
India, on the ground that they are superstitious, and eo on. But what is it that the 
British rule lias already done for the nativea of Indin} The British rule hag tanght 
them to give up their superstitions, to give up their old habits, and to raise themeal¥es 
from the state of degradation in which they were under the political apstem of the 
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former rule. If the British role has effected that, why is it that this other boon cannot 
be given to India by the same hand? If India under British rule hag improved in 
enlightenment, in civilization, and in every respect, why should not England go further, 
and fit the natives for representative institutlone? A beginning, asauggested by Mr. 
Eastwick, might be very aufely and properly made in the election of the municipal 
bodies as well aa the members of Council. That subject haa been so fully enlarged 
upon by Mr, Eastwick, that I have nothing further to say upon it, Mr, Rastwick has 
entered into the question of the benefit derived by India in its commercial relations 
with England. There can be no question that, a3 to commerce between the two coun- 
tries, the gain of the one is not the loes of the other. The balance of the two countries 
must square, otherwise there cannot be commerce. That polnt is ao evident, that no 
native or Englishman having the slightest knowledge of the first principles of political 
economy would think ft necessary to diseuss that point, With respect to the economic 
resulta of the political relations between England and India, England ia benefited to 
the extent to which it renders service to India. If England goes to India to serve Lt, 
it must receive ita wages. Indin is benefited by that service, though, as the English 
rule is a foreign role, thoae wages go out of the country, while, in the case of a native 
government, the wagea would remain in the country, and bea part of the wealth of the 
country. India ought not to grudge those wages. The order and law introduced into 
India by the introduction of British rule, the changes which that role has effected in 
its political, social, moral and intellectual condition are a euificient benefit, and more 
than « sufficient benefit for what it has to pay, The entire regeneration of the country 
from stagnation and degradation is a thing to be obtained at any price. As to Repre- 
sentation in the imperial Parliament, I will just make a few remarks. England had 
not its representative syatem brought to the full developement of household euffrage 
when it firat commenced. It began with the barons and higher people, and it required 
eanturies to develop itself to the present houschold snffrage, cach step being attained 
under great difficulty and under great struggles, Therefore, when we talk of India not 
being prepared for representative government, it may not be prepared for the repre- 
sentative system at present existing in England, bot the seed might be sown in the 
same way ne itwaa sown here; and the princes, the more advanced classes of the native 
community, the rich and influcntial might very well form a constituency, as respect- 
able as ever existed at the time when Parliament first commenced in this country, to 
aqnd either representatives here or to the Indian Council in India. And, # proper 
beginning having been made in that manner, I see no reason why the ecod when sown 
should not in time germinate and produce good reaults, to the credit and glory of those 
who would confer that blessing upon the people, and to the benefit of those who would 
receive it, 

Mr. Tarten—My Lord and Gentlemen, having so very lately joined this Society, it 
would be perhaps presumption in me to offer any remarks whatever upon so important 
and vital a subject os that which Mr. Eastwick has brought before us in his paper. 
Judging from the cireularsent to me, and having been myself absent some weeks from 
London, I had no opportunity of knowing or ascertaining the exact scope of the paper 
to which we have just listened, From the terma of that clreular, 1 came prepared 


‘simply to hear a paper relative to the Representation of India in the [imperial Parlia- 
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ment, therefore I was not prepared for so interesting a paper, opening up a far more 
important subject, namely, the Representation of India in the Councils of India itself; 
for, to my mind, the idea of the representation of a country like India in the Imperial 
Parliament, when it does not enjoy representation In India, iseimplya fares, It would 
be like a man coming before the highest Court of Appeal when he had not appeured 
in the lower courts. Had I been prepared for the discussion opened up by Mr. Easl- 
wick’s able paper I might have been prepared to offer a few suggestions upon it, 1 
think I should have been prepared, though perhaps itis presumptuous in me to ray ao, 
to depreeate the sweeping assertiona even of men like Macaulay and Mill; not that [ 
would venture to assert, in opposition to such high authority, that the natives of India, 
ag they now are, are actually, absolutely fitted for the higheat privileges of representative 
government; but I should be prepared to ask, if our English missionaries can epread - 
themeelves over the land to teach the natives of India the truths of our religiun; if 
our English schoolmasteracan go abroad to teach them the beauties of Milton and our 
other poeta, the truths of our geography, and the principles of our Western acicnee, 
why should not Government ale take upon themselves the task of teaching them the 
truths of representutive guvernment? These remarks, indeed, have beea already 
anticipated by Mr, Dadabhal Naoroji, and I fully concur in what he hea said on that 
point. Ifit ia the mission of England to lead the natives of India toa higher elvili- 
zation, why stop at one particular branch of education, via, teaching them to appre- 
ciste representative institationsa—the conferring of which would be the greatest blessing 
to Indian and to Emgland. ‘he enbjact, however, is eo large, eo comprehensive, and ao 
#laborate, that I do not intend to follow it further now. 1 will simply proceed to offer 
afew saggestions which may be of some little use, coming irom one who has passed 
his whole life in India. With regard to the sesond subject, viz—Tepresentation in 
the Imperial Parliament; If the Association is to take any actlon upon the aubject 
now being discussed—if this isto be anything more than a mere verbal discuasion—I 
aoppose some Bort of action will be eventually taken by the Association. And what is 
the subject proposed? How, or in what way, can we aceure in any effectual degree the 
representation of that great country in the Imperial Parliament} ‘Will it not bea 
farce if ihe people of India are represented by five or aix members in the Luperial 
Parliament, when the people of India have no representation whatever in the Councils 
of India itself? I believe there is a very general idea now that ihe restriction placed 
upon the members of the India Office, which prevented them being elected as members 
of Parliament, was a very great mistake—that it was a narrow-minded idea; that it 
wae not euited even to the times then, and etill lees suited to the times as they are 
now. And there is no doubt, I should aay, thal a proper antl judivions representation 
by a deputation from a Society like thia, if it were in accordance with public opinion 
fenerally, might lead to the withdrawal of that restriction, go that the Imperial Par- 
lament might have the advantage of the various and extended knowledge of the 
members of the India Office to assist them im their consultations. But I confess 
that appeara to me to be a very amall etep towards what India wants. Everybody 
knows it ia a mere platitude to eay India is a bore; that any parish squabble or parish 
‘diapute, or a licence for.a beer-shop, attracts more attention in Parliament than any 
question affecting the vital interests of that large country. That country with its 
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immenze population, ita stupendous mountains, ita gigantic rivers, its teeming 
londs, is passed over by the great majority of members of Parliament as a thing 
not worthy of five minutes’ notice. Why la it got It pozzlea us all to know, I 
attribute a great deal to the fact that the members interested in India who 
hitherto have been in Parliament, haya been official members. I mean no di:- 
respect whatever to the official elament when I say ao; but we all know thot in 
all disensatons connected with interesting subjecta in England, it is the opposition, 
the independent clement, which gives animation and interest to the discussion. 
Whereas, when the members of the Court of Directors were mambera of the Honge 
of Commons there waa too mach of that official decorum, that uniform dulness which 
sends people to sleep or drives them away to dinner; and till wea have in Parliament 
some independent, intelligent, wiaa men, utterly untainted, if I may so call it, with 
that official decorum, we shall never have an interesting discussion there on Todian 
matters. Therefore, it waa with great delight I heard in Mr. Eastwick's paper a pro- 
posal, though I fear it is but a problematical one, not to be thought of at present, that 
there should be constituencies established in Indix for the election of members to 
represent the interests of various parts of the country, And I waaatill more delighted 
to find that one very important element in Indian progress and Indian civilization waa 
not overlooked, namely, the non-official classes of Englishmen; because, if [ under- 
stood the proposal, it waa that there should be constituencies formed of Enelichmen 
{of eourse now-oflicial) and of natives who would choose their representatives, There 
T consider we touch upon one of the most important questions—one that lies at the 
root of the whole matter; for I maintain that the officials of the Government will 
never train the natives to understand or appreciate the representative system, If is 
is done ab all, it will be done by the independent Englishman, the English capitalist, 
the English settler who hos hie own independent views and his own money at stake, 
and bis own love of that noble institution—representative government. Though I 
will not go eo far as Mill im his disparaging description of the natives of India, 1 
admit, from their timidity and other conses, they are fur from having attained that 
apirit of independence which necessarily forms an ingredient in the representative 
ayatem; bot I say, the men to fit them for the reception of that benefit are the inde 
pendent non-official Englishmen, the men who go out fresh from this country, fall of 
enterprise, and sometimes foll of money, and who will lead the nalives on, and carry 
them on in all those legitimate adventures which constitute the birthright, one may 
say, Of Boglishmen throughout the world. Therefore, if such o constituency can pos- 
aibly be formed there may be some hope of its ultimite euecess. I confess I should 
not care to see the members of the India Office again entering the Imperial Furlia- 
ment; I say that simply on thisaccount, the information which they possess ia beyond 
all conception valuable, but that information fs always available to the Seeretary of 
State: and I do think it might be an embarrassing thing if an opporition between a 
Minister, the head of the department, and his evbordinates were to take place in 
Parliament itself And I aleo think that whatan official member would introduce 
into Parliament in the way of discussion would not be calculated to remove the curse 
of India—the inattention which every subject relating to India meets with when intro- 
duced into Parliament. I do hope, therefore, if the Soclely in ita laudable endeavours 
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to promote the trus interesta of Indin, and at the same time to eupport the legitimate 
authority of Parliament, takes any actlon in the matter, it will invile opinions, and 
carefully consider and digest them, aa to the best mode of procuring not only repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament, but representation in the first instance in India, 
And I would add as one concluding suggestion that, if 1s really is true that the natives 
of India now, after 100 years of our government, are totally and utterly unfit to enter 
upon the privileges of representative government, it laa gross inconsistency on the 
part of the Government to have erected as it were the sham representation which now 
existe, by placing ong or two Oriental dummies, and one or two accommodating mar- 
ehunts upon the Council, True it is that, to all intents and purposes, the Council of 
India is a benevolent and paternal despotiam, Why tack on to that the sham of a 
miserable representation? Speaking from my own knowledge, itis a matter of con- 
tempt and mockery throughout India. Menare put into that Council who are nothing 
but dummies, and they ara too few and too timid, they have not onough independence 
and enough power of combination to give really valuable advices, and the thing is 
regarded throughout India naa sham. Therefore, the first atep to be sought for by ua, 
with a view to the eventual representation of India fully and entirely, is to increase, 
enlarge, and extend the representation in India itself. 
Mr, Nears Portax—If I venture to move an amendment, if would ba, thaé this 
quostion be considered this time thirty years. That, of course, ia only a joke; but I 
think we are premature in ventilating this question now. I honour very much the 
intellisence of the native gentleman on my left, who represents a very limited portion 
of the races of India, viz. the Parses clement, It would bea very great mistake to 
look upon the Parsee element as representing, except in a emall degree, the masses of 
our population. Conenlt the great Hindfi and Muzsulman populationa—to what 
extent would they conelder that they were represented by Parsers, however intelligent 
and however wealthy? In advocating this question great stress has been laid upon 
the necessity of representative institutions, their great and beneficent effect, Are they 
flourlehing in France at this moment, where you have a people great in literstare and 
great in science } They are searcely a success in Italy. Thoy are practically inoperative 
in Sprint Those are all countrics with ancient civilizations, and Christian countries, 
which India is not. Now consider the temper of the vast native population of India. 
T remember, four yeara ago, when I was at Agra, staying with a member of the Sudder 
Court there, I was introduced to Dinkur Rao, Scindia’s Premier, and I was told 
by my friend, that he had said, haying reference to the fight in the Umballah 
Pasa, “T warn your Government not to neglect these emall exeitements. I knew 
the people of India during the Matiny, and I know them now. The disaffection 
was great then, but it was nothing to what it is now.” We have seen lately 
reporta in response to a Cirenlar, with what discretion I do not say, and by 
what authority I do not know, issued by Sir John Lawrence, inviting the oplaiona 
of political and other officere—I do not know whether they are printed in any 
Parliamentary blue-book. In Mr. Temple's paper, drawn up in answer to that 
Circular, which is in hie ugaal Interesting and florid style, and full of inatruction, he 
anys, “* Every Musadlman is thirsting for your blood,” It is no use shutting our eyes to 
the truth; we cannot influence the House of Commons, much less Sir Stafford 
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Northoote, unless we deal with facta. My opinion is that India is not prepared for 
representative inatitutions in any sense of the word—notapeaking with any disrespect 
to the admirable paper which Mr. Eastwick has read, but simply expressing my own 
individual opinion, Those municipal institutions, to which he referred, would be 
very useful—they would be nothing new in India—they existed in past ages, long 
before we were civilized ourselves; but when we come to give people. like those 
political power, for that is what representative government must be, under the aspect 
in which it has been presented to-night, we are putting them and ourselves in a inlse 
position. When we cease to be there og the dominant, yet intelligent, just, and 
Christian conquerors of the country, we have no business there any longer; and I 
think we are bound to do all we can for them while we are there. There ia no 
analogy between India and our colonies, Take Australia —to use the classic language 
of Mr. Gladstone, our colonisia have gone from our loins to distant quarters of the 
globe; they have our thoughts and feelings, and they do justice to our institutions, 
Take Jamaica—Jamaicn had representative inatitutions, and it was found necessary 
to withdraw them, and I think properly so. I think, also, in some of the minor 
ialands they have been contracted. I do not say this with any want of respect for the 
natives of India, [ respect them immensely, but I think the question of the day is the 
representation of England in Iudia rather than the representation of India in 
England. India is very much influenced by the men we send there, nof only our 
officials, whether civil or military, buf thoge not holding official positions. Our 
railway system introduced a voet mass of people of a lower grade and a rougher elasa, 
a great many of whom do not conduct themeelves in & way to raise the character of 
English people in the eyes of the natives; and I think they want looking after by our- 
selves, nob handing them over to native magistrates. Again, I think this ropre- 
aontative system, os advocated, would tend very much to weaken the hands of the 
Governor-General. I think you should send the beat men as your officials, paying 
them well, and you should aleo encourage independent settlers in India in every 
possible manner with regard to the aale of land and so on. And I may here remark 
that no greater mistake could have been made than that of cancelling Lord Conning's 
Order with respect to land. I think land should have been sold out and out, and not 
put ip to auction. An Englishman goce prospecting for a pleco of land, going 
to great expense in so doing, when down drops a Parsee, or some other gentleman from 
Bombay, having heard that the Englishman is after a particular picce of land, and he 
says, “ This must be a good bit of ground or this Englishman wouldn't be running 
about after it in this way ;"’ and at the eale the Englishman finda himself out-bid Ly 
the intelligent native with plenty of money, and the Englishman hos to stand the 
racket. I will wind up my very discursive remarks by this general conclusion, that 
I think this discussion, with all respect to those who have initiated it, is premature. 
You mean well, bot you are in advance of the ago in discussing it now. 

Mr. Gonnox—lIt was not my intention to have offered any remarks to-night if it had 
not been for the opening sentence of the gentleman who hasjusteat down. Hesoya the 
question ought to be poatponed for thirty yeare—if it is postponed for thirty years 
the progress of India must be very seriowely and very di-astrously checked. 1 have 
known India only since the Mutiny, but I have been over the whole of it, and Tam 
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very considerably interested myself personally, as well aa through many of my frienda, 
in the soil of India. The gentleman who apoke firet represented the Parsees—they ° 
are by no means eo small a class aa Mr, Neale Porter would lead us to euppose—they 
are influential, and they have raised themselves to be influential by their talents, by 
their energy, and by an accumalation of wealth which has enabled them, as merchants, 
auccesatully to compete with the first talent of England. They have maintained a 
position for honour and integrity mot inferior to that of the English merchant ; and 
when I eny eo, [ think I say that they stand as high for honour os any elass in the 
world. With regard to the land, I think that every country ought to hold thas ita 
aoil is the fret thing entitled to representation, What would this country be if the 
ownere of the soil were not represented? Would our mercantile interest be in the 
high position in which it is, if it were not for the conelderation paid to the agricultural 
interest, India is dependent in a peculiar manner upon -its agricultural prodoce— 
put that aside, and what have you? Nothing. “At this present moment India is 
entirely governed, you may say, by the Civil Service, a service which ranke, perhaps, 
the firat in the world ; there cannot be one breath of censure cast against ite members, 
it has done wonders for Indio; but within the last seven years India has risen almoat 
to manhood, and the Civil Service are not able successfully to protect the local 
interests of the immense territory which we possess, As regards the aale of land, [ 
cannot complain at all of the improper competition of the natives ; if I complain of 
anything it ig of the injudicious arrangementa of the authorities of India under which 
the waste lands have been exposed for gale. Those arrangements have not been just 
either to the natives or to Englishmen; and it has been only by the energy of the 
English that the dificultics raised by them hove been, to o ceriain extent, overcome, 
Had more jodicions arrangements been adopted, India would have progressed within 
the last half-dozen years mach faster than it has done. I trust we shall ace some 
revision in thot respect; but what we want first is, if poasible, representation in 
Tndin, eo that the local interests may have some voice in the progress of the provinces 
in which they liye, and the development of the capabilities of those provinces, as well 
aa in the expenditure of the taxes which they themeelves pay. I waa delighted to 
hear the paper which Mr. Eastwick has just read. The proposals are small, but if we 
are to get representation generally for India, we must begin with amall things, and 
increase ag it is found-jndivions to do ao, I trust this will bo the manns, not of 
postponing the Representation for India for thirty years, but of bringing it much 
more mpidly forward than it otherwise would have been, 

Dr, K. M. Dorr—I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Enstwick for his 
mimirable paper on the “ Representation of India.” India, no doubt, onghtto be repre- 
gented, and for the following reasons :—there are defecta in the administration of 
Indian finance, there are (lefects in the eduentional department, and in fact in every 
department of the Government. The fault really lies not in India, but here. The 
power that governs India is uot in India, but in Westminster. In India there are 
nothing but tools, everything being chalked ont for them here. The real power being 
in Parliament, the remedy ought to be applied there. Then the question is how to 
apply the remedy. We know, as has been mentioned by a previous speaker, that 
when the Indian Bodget, or any question relating to India is brought forward, if acts 
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asa narcotic on the members. There ara some meinbers who take an interest in the 
welfare of India, but the number is unfortunately very small. Every member of 
Parliament is morally bound to look after the welfare of India, because Parliament has 
undertaken to govern that vast country, with ite population of nearly 200,000,000, 
Those members wha do take on Interest in India, do so aa a matter of benovolence, 
If a thing is done from benevolence it can never be done well, thatis certain, Mo 
doubt, we ought to be thankful to those gentlemen who take so much interest in the 
welfare of India, but it would be far better If there were men aent to Parliament to 
represent India, The question is whether it is practicable to have such representatives, 
If we were to have euch representatives, we should have to change the whole 
machinery of the Government, and which, no doubt, ought to be changed. If we did 
not change the other part of the machinery of the Government, thia change would not 
be of much use, It would be like putting the epring of St. Paul's clock inte a pocket- 
watch. There onght to be a large number of representatives in the Indian Legiela- 
tive Coonell as well as in the Legislative Councils of Bombay and Madras, Mr. 
Eastwick hog said that India, no doubt, has gained a great deal from the Britieh 
administration; we perfectly acknowledge that. A large amount of English eaplial 
has been introduced into India, large tracts of waste land have been onltivated, 
commerce has been developed, and education has no doubt made great progress ; but 
England has aleo gained 4 great deal from its connexion with India. With respect 
to exports and imports, the exporta, as a general rule, are always more than the 
imports, which can easily be accounted for, Mr. Eastwick has said that a portion of 
the money gent here as home charges ia sent bock to Todis, but Indian sends annually 
aix, or seven, or ten milllona sterling in the shape of home charges. The lose of Indin 
ja much more than that—six millions sterling. We most eend thot six millions 
aterling from India either in the form of money or goods; if we send it in the form 


Of goods, a market has to be created here, and, consequently, tho loss of India will not 


be that six millions alone, but much more, Té is not exactly the enso that England 
doos not get much benefit from India by commerce with India as well 8 in the way 
of home charges. J perfeetly agree with Mr. Eastwick that there ought to be a large 
nnamber of members nominated by the people and not by the Governor-General, 
because at present it in net the people of India whom those nominees represent, but 
they represent the Governor-General in Council, by whom they are nominated. No 
doubt, if will be a glorious thing when India, with its 200,000,000, comes, by the 
influence of the Britizh rule, to the eame level aa other civilized countries of Europe, 
Such a result will be a glory to England, a glory infinitely greater than either the 
Batile of Waterloo or Trafalgar, 

Mr. Catsnora Axster—I have very little to say my Lord, because I] have very 
little time to gay it in; and I do not know a more effectual role for preventing any- 
thing like a antisfactory dizeussion of an able and exhaustive paper like thot of Mr, 
Enstwick’s, than the ten minntes rule of which we are reminded whenever we meet. 1 
moat be very rapid, beennse I am obliged to be very brief. My late lamented friend, 
Sir Francia Palgrave, used to aay that the distinction between all the mew constitu- 
tions which permeated all over the earth and the English Constitution on which they 
were erroneously supposed to be modelled, was this; the Initer was the fruit of 
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evolution, while the former were all the fruits of revolution. Now Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has fallen into the mistake of the foundera of the new constitutions—he sup- 
pases that England eame into the posseasion of ita Conatitution by revolution, which 
turned the Barons and upper menu out and put the people in; wherena the fuct is that 
we began with the punchayet, and our punchayet gradually develaped from one 
popular assembly into a somewhat higher popular assembly till the present House of 
Commons waa reached, ‘That ia precisely the troth which I would wish all those to 
bear in mind who would attempt to carry inte effact the suggestions of Mr, Eagtwick; 
and I hope, in remembering the suggestions they will remember also the admirable 
caution with whieh those suggestions are framed. Those cautions may all be aumined 
up in this: do not begin at the wrong, and begin at the right end. What is the 
Tight end? The bottom. Before you commence the discussion or even the con- 
sideration or proposition of the question, whether if is fit orunfil that India should 
be represented in Parliament, firat define what Parliament is to do for India. Ia 
Parliament to legislate for India, to govern India, or mot; because, if you make up 
your mind that Parliament is to govern and legislate for India, then you also make 
up your mind to thia, that what I have always beon looking for as a great boon to 
India, via, the government of India withia the borders of India itself, ia unattainable, 
If, on the other hand, you look at Indin alone when you talk of representation, you 
will have to conaider to what axtent you will revise the power of self-logislation which 
you have alraudy conferred. To be gure, the body to whom you have confided that 
power is a nominee body; but I presume itis not at present intended, even if you 
make it an elective body, very greatly to alter ite power. Now, nothing more limited 
than the terms of that gift of legislative power was ever beatowod by an Indian authority 
upon a province. I take it thot at this moment the power which the Council of India 
(I say nothing of the subordinate Councils of Bombay and Madras) bas to legislate for 
India, ia lene than that of most of your meanceat and most contemptible possessions in 
the Antilles, Are you golng to imerease that power? If not, you need not trouble 
yourselyes with the consideration of the quastion—Ought India to be represented im 
India herself? For my belief is that, limited as they are, the Councila of India and 
thelr legislation can do India ne good. Then we must go down a little farther, Is 
it your intention to restrict the action of the representative assemblies, which it ia 
Proposed to bestow, to municipal purposes? If you will do that, you will, at all events, 
have laid a foundation. You will get rid of the sham municipalities at present 
existing. We have heard of sham councila, but there are some things worse than 
sham councils, and they are the sham municipalities which English legislation has 
put upon the great towns of India. You will getrid of that constituency which 1 was 
sorry to hear Mr. Eastwick so much as refer to; for, aaa losis of election, itis beneath con- 
tempt, worse than the corresponding constituency im this country, | meon the Justices 
of the Peace. If you get rid of that you will gat something like a basia for a system ; 
then you miny conebruct your municipalities; and in India, when you constroct your 
municipalities, you re-construet them, you are replacing what existed there long ago, 
the traditions of which have never died out during the thousands of years which have 
lapsed since their first introduetion by the Aryan race, not even during the few 
eonturies or parta of centuries that have clapaed sines their destrnction, When yeu 
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have got those municipalities, you will have a foundation on which to plant your next 
edifices, Ifyou intend to adopt a system of representation for Iudia, you have eon- 
stituencles wherever you have municipalities ; and then, if you wish to go further, and 
have in the meantime defined the respective provinces of Indian finanes, and 
Imperial finance, and Indian legislative action, and Imperial legislative action, you 
may mike the same constituencies the basla of election to the Imperial Parliament, 
I ste no practical difficulty in the way of that election, certainly none in respect of 
the remoteness of the position. Jt is not too much to assert that, at this moment, 
Bombay at least, ia not farther remote from the ancient Palace of Westminater, for all 
the purposes of legislation by representation, than the northernmost island of Zetland 
was ot the time of the passing of the Scottish Reform Act of 1832. And, my Lord, you 
will bear mé out when I say in passing, that the Scottish Reform Act did adopt that 
very principle, that remoteness of situation beyond rolling seas should not constitute 
any objection, auppeaing the claim were otherwise fuir, to the concession of a echeme 
of representation in the Imperial Parliament; for the very Beetlon which provides 
for the representation of the county of Orkney and Zetland expressly recites that the 
great remoteness and stormy character of the sea which rolls between Zetland and the 
* mainland, ja exch that itielmpossible that the elections for that partof Parliamentary 
Secotlund can take place within the time appointed by the Act for Reotland at large, 
And 60 it is onacted that, first ofall, there shall be ao much delay befure the Sheriff of 
Orkney shall receive the Writ; then he eholl hove twenty-four houra free erace before 
he shall be called upon to send his Precept to the Bheriif Substitute of Aetland, who 
ehall have from seven to twelve days to obey it; and then, if there is likely to be a 
contested election, there shall be an adjournment of at least seven days, and perhaps 
as much as sixteen days, for the purposes of the poll; and [ remember at, I think, 
the first election or the second election after tha Reform Act, in spite of all those 
precantions, thera were eight days after the poll had closed before they could cast 
up the poll-boolks, in consequence of the raging sea which prevented boats from 
parsing from ome little island to another little island; and therefore it was many 
weeke from the time of the iseue of the fret Writ from Weatmineter, before the 
member whom that Parliamentary Writ required the constituency of that county, 
Zetland and Orkney, to elect, could be elected, and it was a week or two more before 
he could be returned. Now it is only twenty-one days between this and Bombay, 
and twenty-one days is but a amall part of the space of time necessarily spent in 
elections for the county of Orkney and Zetland; so, on the whole, remotenega of 
pitnation and difficulty of access do not constitute any objection to the claim io 
representation, if otherwise fair and just, on the part of India, in Parllament—or 
ruther they constitute 1 much more gerious objection to the representation of on ont- 
lying portion of the realm of Great Britain nearer home. With regard to the 
experiment made in the Portuguese Legislature, ] know the Bulletin Ojfledale reports 
the presence of a native from Goa. I believe the reason is because Goa is governed 
directly from Portugal, and not (as I believe India will be) from within Goa fteolf. 
And I know when he takes his oath and seat he does it by an interpreter, and claima 
hia right to make his speech by an interpreter, which right ia conceded. Whether 
the speech wilified the Cortes, the Bulleria Oficiu’és dova nol say; Dut the note saya 
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that with the exception of the member for Goa thore was not one who understood — 
Cammares, I do not think that experiment hag beon successful. I hope that th. 
people of India and their friends here and in India, who are minded to secure to 
them the blessinga of representation, will firet turn their attention rathor to the 
municipal question, and so go by degrees to the question of local legislation, 
meddling with that of Imperial representation last ofall, Iam jealous of Imperial 
legislation in matters of colonial government, I do not think our Imperial legisla. 
tion in thoge matters has been over and above successful. We lost thirteen colonics, 
thanks to Imperial legislation ; that we have retalned tle rest is owlag to the faet 
thot we have gradually thrown over our claim to logislate, and made the colonies free 
in epite of themselves. And if we want an instance nearer home of inaolent asaump- 
tion of superior knowledge and capacity to devise plans for the amelioration of the 
condition of those who are far better able to govern themselves, and the miserable 
consequences of the attempta made in the exercise of thit. assumed fonetion, I aay 
look to Ireland. I say we have no reason at all to desiderate Imperial legislation, on 
the contrary, I eay God help India from it. I beg to second the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Eastwick for his paper. : 

The Ouarnatan in putting the vote of thanks to Mr, Eastwick, exid—I hope that the 
subject will be discussed om a future occasion much more fully than it has been to- 
night. It is oneof very great moment to those connected with India, both thosein it 
and those who have anything to do with it; and 1 think the discussion might, with 
advantage, be renewed another night. There is a great deal to be said upon the 
subject, and I think some other evening we might discuss it more fully than it hoa 
been to-night; and I hope when we have come to some reaolution upon the sabject, it 
may be brought before the Secretary of State. 

Bir Jawma Enpoimetone—1 ber to propose a vote of thanks to the Earl of Kellie for 
his conduct in the chair. This ia the first time T have had the honour of attending 
one of these meetings, and J feel very much obliged to Mr. Fastwick for the able 
paper which he has read to us, I think thé practical way to deal with the question is 
probably not to go quite 40 deep into it as we Lave done te-night, but to see how the 
number of members in the House of Commons, conversant with Indian aubjecta, can 
ba inereased, J was ten yeara in the House of Commons, and during that time the 
number of members who took an interest in Indian matiors was miserallly few, and 
the congequence was that the Indian Budget was invariably every year postponed till 
the very end of the session, when everybody had gone ont of town, and when 
practically it was impossible to discuss it, If we could get euch an addition to the 
knowledge on Indian subjects ag would be afforded by the members of Council if they 
had seats in Parliament, that would be a step in advance. I think we ought to con- 
fine ourselvea to that object: in the first instance, to endeavour to get that absurd 
proviso in the Indian Act rescinded, and allow members of the Council to have a 
chance of getting into Parliament. Begging your pardon for having trespassed ao far 
upon your attention, I beg to propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. Tavern seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously, 
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The following Paper was read by Mason Evans Beun :— 


Claims of the Natives of India to a Share in the Exeoutive Government of thetr 
Country. 


Some incidental cbservations that were made in the Papi ama debate of last year 
onthe alleged official shortcomings during the Crissa famine, render it tolerably certain 
that a acheme for a new Government of Bengal will be introduced in tha next Session 
by Sir Stafford Northeota, and will in due course ba embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
There cannot therefore be amore appropriate time than the present for considering the 
whole subject of the Viceregal Government of India, and the eubordinate Governments 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and for inquiring in parteular, whether their conati- 
tution would not be improved by the admission of « certain number of eminent and 
distinguished natives to seats in the Executive Cooncila. 

The question may be looked at from various points of view; it may be disoussed 
with reference to various considerations of pulitical expediency and abstract right. 
The subject is so large that I feel myself compelled by those useful restrictions aa to 
the length of pa which we hare imposed on ourselves in this Association, to confine 

aelf to one of ite numerons sepects, and to advocate the adtoigcion of nutiva Coun. 

iilora to the several Exeoutive Governments, not neo erent political mensure, not oan 
.peiit af public morala, but in the interest of the Imperial Power, for the furtherance 
of good administration. The grounds on which on thia oocasion I urge this great 
ehange in the system of Indian Government, bear directly on the successful reeking 
of the several departments in which the public service is organized. 

At present, from the want of any representative of their race in close and influential 
contuct with the Government, the native officiols con hope for no eflcient prolection 
of their interests, a8 & clase and as individuals, In matters of promotion, and in 
matters of alleged miscondwet, they are almost absolutely dependent on tha std or 
the caprice of their immediate European superiors, Their emoluments are so low, 
and their prospects so circumacribed, their treatment when employed, their tenure of 
office, and their claims io pension, are so doubtful and an precarious, that it is really 
astonishing, aud most creditable to the people of Inlia, that in the ranks of the 
or areal pa Civil Bervice so high a standard of efficiency and integrity has been 
atiaine 

~ One great souree alike of negligence and partiality in the distribution of patronage 
and in the exercise of official discipline, is the fact that the English au tes, high 
and low, perform their duties under the control and supervision of no effective public 
opinion, The Governors and Secretaries and Chief Commissioners throughout the 
country can harnlly be said to ba subject, except in an intinitesinsal wr gp any foros 


of opinion beyond their own domestic and official circle, except that of the civil end 

3 i gervices, as expreased in their public een oorr ce, ond in the 
‘pewspapers mainly aupported by their influence. No native at Caleutta, Bombay, or 
duty, wi uk 


) hettbetion and without intrusion, to offer advice or remonstrance to the actual rulera - 
of the country. Neither the Governor-General, nor any one of the Governors, Lieu- 
maseGovernors, Chief Commissioners, or their Secretaries, is ever really brought into 
lose Gonfact or intimate relations with the inward sentiments, desires, and opinions 
of the people yhom he has undertaken to govern. I do not see how this vitalizing 
‘communication can ever be really established without the admission of natives to a 
in sen ay ea Government. ite - 1 lecit 
During. th twenty years, within range of my own personal recollection 
oo Shay te local patronage of the Viceroy, the Governors, ond the other 
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Provincial Lieutenants, has bean very considerably increased, The department of 
Public Worka hes received an extraordinary development; new departmenta, of 
which I may mention as an inatance that of Education, have been created, or enlarged 

_ from very amall beginnings. The salaries of the subordinate judgea, and of almost 
every office in the Uncovenanted Civil Bervioe, have bean ratecd, Of course the 
natives of India have drawn a certain share of profit and of honour from these changes, 
but I regret to sey that, in my opinion, their share has been di ionately small 
with reference to their numbers and their legitimate claims, and, whet is worse, their 
share seems to me to be diminishing, rather than increasing. . 

If there ig eny provinee in India in which above all others the British Government 
ought obviously to guard. nS, introducing an excessive number of English 

cers, it must be in o Native State entrusted to British management, Yet in the 
administration of Mysore we have the strongest evidence of the constant tendency 
towarda the multiplication of offices in favour of English gentlemen, which every- 
where exists in India, and will exist until checked by tha counterbalanoing Influence 
of natives, in positions of dignity and exceutive authority. : 

When Generel Cubbon entered upon the duties of sole Commissioner of Mysore in 
the year 1894, he had fiva English assistanta, raised in two or three years to seven in 
number, their united palarles being about 13,0001 a-year. Them are now in round 
numbers $0 English offeers employed under the Mysore Government, and their united 
salaring are nearly, if not quite, 90,0001, a-year, or one-tenth of the revenues of the 
principality. The ect a | of Public Works, instituted after strong ochjectiona 

General Cubbon, besides the usual Staff of Superintending and Executive 

ineara, drawn from the Royal Engineers and Infantry, includes nime superior 
mmovenonted sarvints ond thirty inspectors; are those only too are natives, the 
reet are Europeans or East Indiana. Taking all the departments together, while 
there are ninety English gentlemen in good appointments, only sixteen natives aze in 
poaaesnion of offices of the better class, which may be said to confer upon the occupant 
the rank and standing of a gentleman. One of the sixteen is Sheristadar to the 
Commissioner and locol Postmaster-Genoral, ome is Becond Judge of tha Small Canse 
Court, and ona ia a a uperintendent, the Collector and strate of a District, 
and enjoys, I believe, istinction of being the only native in India who holds that 

ition under British authority. It ia very much to the honour of Mr, oli te 
* aS eriihnaticm on maps that he selected this sinter Pants of M: 
then and got him confirmed in it, in spite of consi opposition and jealousy 
behind the scenes. But with theae three exceptions, the native officials gf the higher 
rank in Mysore are all placed in an inferior list as Extra Assislante, subordinate to 
the Marae English Assistant, and out of the line of ordinary promotion. 

n the Department of the Conservation of Foreata, for which one would suppose 
there could be no diffionlty in. finding or training well-qualified natives, there are 
seven superior appointments ; thres of them are beld by English military officers, and 
four by venanted ang. In the Survey and Settlement Department not 
one of the higher offices is filled by a native. There are six military officers in this 
department, and two Uncoyananted Europeans, 

No one can believe that this abuse of patrowage would ever have ocurred, or could 
continue, if there were any admixture of the native element in the Council of the 
Governor-General, or in the Executive of Mysore, etther by the Rajah being admitted 
to « consultative share in the acta of that Government, or by the association of one or 
more native coumelllora with the British Commissioner, . 

_ ‘When the queation of tha annexation of Myoore, at the death of the present reign- 
ing ee wos under discussion in the Council of India, one of the moet respected and 
most liberal-minded members of tha Council, Sir Erskine Perry, wrote aa follows :— 
“Teannot help thinking that however popular in the public eye the determination 
not to annex Mysore may be, however atitic the views of Lord Oranborne aa to the 
et pene of natives in high places undoubtedly are, if the opiniona of Council 

ui been fully taken on this subject, it would have fully appeared that the interesta 
of the people of India would hava been best promoted, and the special claima of 
natives of rank and education to o share in the government of theiy country. would 
have bean mash sooner realized, by the continuance of British Government in that 


After haying heard the facte I have read to you ag to the enormony growih of 
»* "Mysore Papers,’ 1g67, No. 271, "Lord W. Hay,’ p. 13. ay 


Snir oriterion of its tendency, when untempered by native 
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patronage for the benefit of English officers in this yvinee of Mysore—a growth 
which hos continwed up to a very recentdate, and vider ars Wate no reason to baliere 
hag ceased,—I think you will upon Sir Erskine Perry's expectations as somewhat 
romantic. He avya that the special claims of natives of rank and education would be 
“much gooner realized by the continuance of British Government.” “Sooner” and 
"later" are comparative terme, very indefinite in their acceptance and application. 
British management bas surely lasted long enough im Miysore to afford a full and 

i hs in the executive, 

to foster the honourable ambition of native public servants. When after thirty-four 
Yeara of British management the number of English offielala has risen from seven 
to ninety, while that of superior native officers lias dwindled down to aixteen, and 
only one native has yet been promoted to the charge of a district, the tendency to 
native aspirations, which Bir Erskine Perry perceives in British management, 
cannot be said to have operated very “soon” or to be doing ita work bg ep 









The same that has atiamed to auch a pon in M - has steadily 
carried on in the Assigned Districts of Berar, stil possessed in sovereignty by the 
Nizam, bot managed in truat for him by a British Commission, under the dent at 


Hyderabad, There are six native officials of the higher class, all designated Extra 


-Agsistanta, confined to a aeparate and subordinate list, and excluded from further 


an officers of the civil and military services, so that although the two districts 
of Nuldroog and Raichore Dosh were restored to the Nizum in 1360, there is now e 
larger and much move costly establishment of English officers for the two Berars than 
thers waa for the four provinces before 1860, The two districts now form two Com- 
miasionerships, and a General Order dated 18th July of last year, are aubdivided 
into five districts, each with its Deputy-Commisgioner. East and West Berar until 
180 were under one Commissioner and two Depoty-Commissioners,—now there are 
two Cormmiasionara and five Deputy-Commissioners, with a proportionate Increase in 
the number of Huropean Assistants, At the same time, as Tam informed on the 
best possible authority, while thia utterly unnecessary addition ia made to the num- 
bera and emoluments of the racer yeetes ma the ildars are inguiticiently paid, 
and their number might be most ully inerenged, There is an extraordinary 
temptation to loviah ditura in the Assigned Districts of Hyderabad, becauae no 
économy can brin + to the British Government, oll surplus revenues being pay- 


poesia; while appointments are incessantly multiplied and salaries angmented for 


» able to the Nizam’s treasury. Tho proposterous tigeers which I have described, and 


Which still flouriahea,—for it is understood that in order to produce perfoct symmetry 
In the two Commissionerships, a sixth Depoty-Oommissioner is to be added to West 
Berar,—could not have attained its present height, and could not be further extended, 
if the Nizam's Minister, or soma native of rank as 2 Councillor or Commissioner, hed 


‘ heen or ware to be associated with the Resident in the government of these Provinces, 


or if native Qooncillors had sents in the Executive Gouncil of India. 

Another abose has 1p Mimi the organization of these Berar Provinces, very 
offensive, and, aa I shall show, injurious to the Hyderabad Government, in conge- 
quence of the total absenea of the native element from the coungele by which the 
"sae “aa Districts are guided. When the Provinces were first damanded to provide 
for the pey of the Hyderabad Contingent, our Government waa very desirous to obtain 
their ceasion in fall acvereignty. To this the Nizam was inexorably opposed, and 
when he at last consented to = them to British management under Treaty in 
1858, he was very averse to concede two points,—firatly, to assign the districts “in 
sl get secondly, to allow them to be -placed under any other superintendence 

that of the Resident at his Court. He thus maintained the close connection 
ef these provinces with hia own eppital, and the prospect of their ultimate reetoration 


+ ‘to hie direct role, After a long diplomatic struggle, renewed with redoubled ardour 
_ tp 1860, when two districta were restored, the Nizam was successful in excluding the 
worda:“ perpetually" or “in- perpetuity,” from the treaty, and in providing that 


‘the should be ned through no other agency but that of the Hesident. 
The plan of our Foreign Offices, to which the Nizam could not be got to consant, was 
that of placing the two Berars under the Chief Qommissioner ; or as he then, with 
this augmented territorial sway, would have P aati been called, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Central Provinces, of which the capttal city is Na This plan 
having become for the time incapable of direct enforcement, the local British authori- 
tiea, With the concurrence of the ee have devised and gradually 
H 
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intrduced « partial amalgamation of L ariments in thea Assigned Districts and 
Cetiten] Provinces, which is caloulated indireotly to lead to the same result. One 
officer is appointed to be Conservator of Forests, another to ba Cotton Cormmiasioner, 
another tu be Inspector of Priaoua, another to bu Buperintendent of Vaocination, in 
‘the Central Provinces and in the Assigned Districts. It is understood that 

shortly the Director of Public Instruction and the Registrar-General of the Cent 
Provinces will have the Asslened Districts added to their range of duty.* The 
Berenus Survey and Settlement Departments of the Assigned Districts have olen 
been recently placed onder the control of the Home Department fut Calentta, instead 
of the Foreign Department, All these measures, in which neither the Nizem, nor 
his Minister, nor any peraon representing their views, las any voice, obviously con- 
tribete to facilitate the future transfer of the Assigned Districts to tha Osniral 
Provinces, and indeed to effect that transfer, In fact though not in name, by a procera 
of gradual conversion, The Forest Department collects revenue, aod is inseparably 
connected with the Revanue Department. If one source of revenue in the two sets of 
Provinees ia under the same official head, why should not one authority suffice for all 
sources of revenue? If prison discipline in the two seta of Provinces can be satisfac 
torily managed by one officer, why should not the police in them both be placed 
under one authority,—why not judicial affairs? The principle of amalgamation 'oxira 
admitted can be easily extended, until the Nizam finda his two Provinces of Berar, 
contrary to the express stipulations of the treaty, virtually identified with the Central 
Provinces, and practically governed from Nagpore, instead of from his own capital. 

The ayatam of jobbery which I have deseribed has overstocked Mysore and the 
Ansirned Districts with overpaid English officers, while the native officials are over- 
worked, underpaid, ea i and disheartened. But the worst defect in the aystem, 
beranee it ia a anent and prowing defect, ia that it entirely defeats what ought 
to be the chief object of managing the whole or port of on allied and protected State, 
That object, which would certain fe be lost sight of by native Qcuncillora in the 
Executive Government, ought to be that ef forming a school of public servants for 
the native atate, who might be capable of carrying on and perpetuating the reformed 
institutions which are introduced by the paramount power. The syatem that haa 
hitherto been pursued in such cases renders the vital engraftment of reformed insti- 
_ tutions impracticable in itself and unpalatable to those whom it ought to be our sim 

to convert to our views. By all the higher appointments being reserved for English’ 
"Officers, the native officials haye no opportunity of practising or ait thete 
abilities to uphold and work the new ingtitutiona, The worldug of the m ja 
made to depend ao entirely upon English eorreapondence and English forme, that if 
the English officars were suddenly withdrawn, the whole fabrie would fall into con- 
fusion and ruin, At the same time British administration presenting to the native 
prince and his minigters, and even to the native officiala who have taken part in it, 
a acene of proscription and contempt for their own race, none of them feel any great 
wish to preserve 80 much of if aa they have been able to understand. Thua, for 
example, the reformed institutions of the Assigned Districta inetead of forming, oa 
they ought, a model to be imitated by the Nizam’s government, and a achool of 
administration for the other Provinces of erabad, have saryed rather to diagust 
the governing claesea of that Btate with British interference, and have conferred 
political instruction upon no class aé all. 

Let us now turn to one of our own minor governments, the Central Provinces. the 
greoter part of which was anuexed in 1554, on the death of the late Rajah of Nagpore 
Without male issoe—not, I may any, en possont, without an heir—and let us seo 
whether Bir Erekina Perry's vision of the advancement of “the interests and special 
claims of natives of rank and education to o share in the Government.” haa been 
realized thera or not. There is the usual number, according to the Punjaub system, of 
English officers in department,—Commissionere, Deputy-Oommissioners, and 
their Assistants. Not only has no native been as vet placed in of a digtrict, 
but no mative haa been admitted to that list of Agaistanta who are eligible for further 
promotion, Yet that list containg the names of 7 Uneovenanted Europeans. ‘hers 
are 26 Extra Assishinta in the Central Provinces, but 12 of theses ara Uncovenanted 
be ra or Kast Indians; only 14 are natives, 

ere aré, however, 9 native Deputy-Collectors in the Revenue Settlement, | native 
Assistant in the Police, and 1 native Assistant of the lowest grade in the Department 
* + Bombay Gasetie,” 6th November, 1867. + ‘Indian Daily News, 36th October, Th6t- 
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of Public Works. - There are thus altogether 25 natives holding reapectable fifth-rate 
appointments In the Contral Provinces, with no prospects, according to rowtine and 
custom, of ever rising to any auch aa that of a district. On the other hand, 
besides the 7 Assistants and 12 Extra Assistanta whom we know by their names 
to be. Uneorenanted Eure a, oF Hast Indians, there are 4 officiala of the same class 
in the Castoma, 3 in the Revenue Settlement, $ in the Conservation of Forvats, 12 in 
the Police, and 22 in the Public Works Department,—in all 63 Uneovenanted 
TOpeRNS. 
In his recently published letter of 10th August Inst, in onswer to Sir John 
_ Ibewrenes’s oiroular of inquiry oa to the comparative popularity of nutive and British 
_ Tule, Bir Kichard Temple, now resident at Hyderabad and tor several years Com- 
missioner of Ni } and the Central Provinces,—a man by no meana likely to have 
@ bias in fayour of Orientaliem—soays: “ I have on the whole a favourable opinion of 
the administration of the Nagpore country by the Mahratta Sovereigns of the Bhonsla 
House. There wera many excellant points about their role; but some of these ware 
owing to the care of British officers, sweh aa Bir Richard Jenkins, Colonel Wilkineyn, 
anid others.” That ia the true work for the Protecting Power to undertake im tha 
‘minor statea,—triendly instruction, not aweeping destruction. 

It ia sntisiactory to be able to adduoe Sir Hichard Temple's testimony to contradict. 
the exaggerated calumnies as to the disorder and oppression prevailing in Nagpore, 
which were allowed to weigh in the balance against ibat state, when the question of 
its further existence was debated in 1854. One might naturally suppose that within 
the bounds of a state like Nagpore which, to any the least, was tolerably well 

varned, there might have bean Eten by this time one or two native officials ft for 
he charge of a district, after a probation of fourteen years. If not, surely there must 
have bean some deserving mative officers in other provinces, who might have been 
brought in. The Saugor and Nerbudda Torritories, forming a large part of the 
Central Provinces, were conquered from the pears Rajah mm 1818. Nagpore was 
annexed in 1854,—the native sovereignty abolished, and all the Rajah's great officials 
eneloned or tumed adrift, Hight or ten of the second-rate officers were employed aa 
tra Assistants, 

And now in 1868 how is the official hierarchy of these reunited provinces consti- 
tuted? Fifty years have elapsed since the conquest of one portion; fourteen years 
since the seealled “lapses” of the other. All the best offices, nearly a lundred in 
nitober, utterly unattainable ge held by civilians and military officers, 
in sddition to whom no less than 63 Uneovenanted na and East Indiang 
have been introduced into the country, 25 fifth-rate appointmenta ara enjoyed by 
natives. 

Would this ernel state of ine be eh TS if there were the least infusion of the 
native dlement in the Executive Councils of the Empire? 

Let us now see how mattera sland in this respect in the Madras Presidency, o 
— part of which has been in our actual possession for seventy years, and under our 

uence for more than a hundred, Have Sir Erskine Perry's visions been realized in 
theze old settlements? The Madras Presidency contains a po ulation of twenty-two 
moillions; the facilities for education have ara im uring the last twenty 
years; the higher class of schools and the University turn out annually numbers of 
well-educated young men. Not one of these young men can enter on the public 
service with duties suitable to his qualifications acquirements. To attain the 
place of a Deputy-Collector, where all promotion ceases, beneath the authority of 
the youngest English Assistant, he must rise from the ranks by a alow and painful 
process, commencing in o very subordinate and almost menial position. But how 
many native Depoty-Collectors are there among this eda of twenty-two 
millions ? Tt must be remembered that practically thesas Deputy-Collectorshipa and 

‘the Principal Sadder Ameenshipa are the only available prizes of long and meritorious 
service... There are not four offices held by natives in the Madras Presidency 
that are of higher emolument. ; 
‘There are 55 Deputy-Qollectora, ond of these 24 are English or East Indian, 
Only 31 ore natives. Chit of the 17 last mames on the list, those most recently 
appointed, 9, more than half, are English. The share of appointments allotted to 
natives appears to ba ery 4 decreasing. The demand for Uncovenanted appoint- 
menia by English applicanta is os steadily increasing, These applicants are in many, 
perhaps in most cases, the sons of old civil or military officers, who have failed from 
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of interest, intellect, or industry, fo obtain a commission in the Army or 
et the Civil Service. Althongh the fathera lave no interest at home, they 
have interest at the Presidency; and they have constant aocesa to the Governor, 
whom they persecute until he provides for their gona. They tow ‘be in many instances 
very good mon, but their intrusion into the list of Deputy-Collectors at a very early 
age, to the detriment of hundreds of natives of tried service and aire qualifications, 
is the reault of no personal elaima, of no especial competence, but of mere private 
interest uth pereeverin solicitntion. = 

Observe on what different terma the native and the English Depaty-Collector 
start, Tha native has toiled for years, and is @ thoroughly efficient and experienced 
public aervant, The Englishman, in most cases, is very young, just commencing life, 
a8 ignorant of practical work and loool affaira os a newly arrived clvilian, and with- 
eat the anperior education which the latter must have acquired. Yet the English 
Depu ‘Collector is placed on the same footing aa the native, ond risca far above 
men of double his age and service by sheer dint of hia youth on entering the fleld. 

No one, who has not had epportunities of remarking these matters, can conceive 
the re that ia brought to bear on a Governor to ‘Induce him to make appoint- 
ments such as I have described, ond I commot see how flint constunt pressure ia to ba | 
counter-balaneed except by placing near the Governor, in # poeltion of pe and 
indivence, some accredited repreaantutives of the fir more important and solid intercats 
and claime of native public servants, and of the goneral population. The dispeo- 
portionate share of appointments which fills to the lot of English and East Indian 
candidates doce not, generally spenking, constitute a valuable port of the Governor's 
patronage. Oecasionally be may be enabled to serve on ald friend, but for the most 
part these places ave virtually given ait Hla somo of tha Members of Council or the 
Secretaries. I believe that no one would be more grateful for A ee 

eaure which I have recommended, would be more relieved by it, and would fea 
bie hands move strengthened for good by it, than the Governora and Governor- 
Goneral, 

There ia another very important sphere of administration in which the special 
lnewledge and sympathies, ond the eounterbalancing pressure of native Councillors, 
ara required to a and intiuence the Exeoutive Govermment—I mean tho 
intorual discipline of the public service, and the settlement of those differences which 
will sometimes arise betwem aubordinate officera and the hends of departments, In 
auch eases ee has no one to take his part, or to secure him a 
fair trial, while every successive anthority through whom oa complaint or an ai 
mg is more or leas acquainted or allied with the English officer, and would feel 

is defeat by a malcontent native almost 1 personal insult to himgelf. With a 

perfectly siteere wish to do justice, the bias amd projporice are too z to be 

overcome where thera is the least ina for doubt, This has been the vent 

aubject of ramark by all who have brought on impartial judgement to bear w 

thatter, In 1853 Mr. Francis Horsley Robinson, formerly of the Bengal Civil ice, 
in a panties entitled, ‘What Good may come out of the India Bill,’ anid :— 
a her souree of discontent among the natives ia the portislity shown to the 
European servants of ety eee to the members of the Civil Service, 
and the arverily with which the oes of natives are visited.” And then he 
mentions the particulars of a fow specimen cosce, within his own knowledge, in which 
for exnotly the same offence the native officer is dismissed the aerviee,—the English 
civilian privately reprimanded, and in me very bad cose suspended for aix weeks, 
When there happena to be o collision between o native ond an English official the 
obstacles to even-handed justica become almost insurmountable. In o dissent from a 
dispatch of the Secretary of State in a ease of this description in 1861, Sir Erakine 
Perry obsarved :—* Tt ia a common complaint amongst the natives of Indio that, on 
a offsners committed by tham whilst in offices, the enme mengure of justice is not 
held out to them which is applied to Europeans, and thia case appears to me to afford 
a comiplets exemplitication of their complaint.” 

Perhaps I cannot give a better illustration of the style in which these cages are 
often treated then by briefly adverting to the one which called forth Sir Erskine 
ne erga I aust give a cage or two to show that I am not dealing in vague 
imputation, ak, 

_ Meerza Ali Akbar was attached as Moonshee on the political establishment of 
Sir Charles Napier during the conquest of Scinde, In his dispatch written from the 
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battle-field of Meeanee, Sir Charles Napier wrote:—‘ Nor will I omit to mention the 
Moonshee, Ali Akbar, who exhibited the coolest courage and attended me everywhere.” 
After the battle of Hyderabad his testimony was equally emphatic. “I will not 
cloae the list of those to whom I am indebted without mentioning that brave and 
See oe Arab gentleman, Ali Akbar, to whose ability and activity I am much 
indebted.” He also wrote as follows to the Government of India:—* Ali Akbar, the 
Moonshee to the Government of Scinde, has exhibited the greatest gallantry in battle 
both at Meeanee and Hyderabad, and has, in every way, by his incessant labours in 
obtaining informotion on every point, contributed as much, if not more, than any 
individual to the succeas of the — in Scinde; I most strongly recommend him 
for the Order of Merit.” The title of Khan Bahadoor was conferred upon Meerza Ali 
Akbar by the Supreme Government in 1844. Ina _— at a public dinner given in 
his honour at Bombay, Sir Charles Napier said:—“In the wars of Scinde there were 
sume officers who did more for me than I did for them. One of whom I shall speak 
is my Moonshee, Ali Akbar, This man stood by me in the day of danger; he was of 
the rc assistance to me throughout the campaign in Scinde; he was my 
Ali Akbar did mors for the conquest of Scinde than a thousand soldiers would have 
done.” Colonel, afterwards Sir J Outram, before leaving Scinde, addressed 
Meerza Ali Akbar in a letter in which he called him his “friend,” and which con- 
tained the following sentence:—“It is with truth and in mere ice to you, Ali 
Akbar, that I declare I never witneseed services by any native of India more zealous, 
more able, or more honest than such as you have rendered to Government, under 
me, as head Moonshee to the Lower te ee ee 
that of U; Sciude and Beloochistan for the last fifteen months, during which you 
have all the exposure and arduous services I have myself had to undergo, and 
have aided me in many important services." In 1845 a fraudulent bankrupt, on 
whose estate Meerza Ali Akbar had a claim, with the object of the settlement 
of that claim, and gaining time to abecond with his property, wrote from Bombay to 
Sir Charles Napier, then Governor of Scindc, informing him that remittances to a 
amount, upwards of 90,000 rupees, had been sent to him by Meerza Ali Akbar, 
in the previous three years, =p yy. to feel some alarm at the ibility of 
some demand being made against him eae, eri The explana of these 
transactions given by Ali Akbar to Sir Charles Napier, in communication with the 
Supreme Government, was considercd satisfactory. In 1848, after the departure of 
Sir Charles Napier, Scinde was placed under the Bombay Government. No sooner 
lad Sir Charles Napier left Scinde than the attack on Ali Akbar—I cannot call it 
the charge, for none was ever made against him—was revived by direction of the 
Bombay Government; he was suspended from office, and Sir Charles Napier's 
successor, Mr, Pringle, of the Bombay Civil Service, was ordered to re-investigate the 


circumstances under which the ted remittances were made. He did so; and 
reported to the Bombay Gove that “the evidence Dagens from the parties 
cognizant of these transactions and the registry of the bills, was consistent with the 


account” given by Meerza Ali Akbar. He was “of opinion that the Moonshes was 
entitled to credit for his account of the transaction, in the absence of any to the 
contrary beyond the suspicion or the magnitude of the sum.” observed 
that no i had been made by any one against Meerza Ali Akbar,—a strong 
point in his favour, if we consider that the suspension of a public servant pomety 
acts as a stimulus and invitation to his enemies—and that no imputation been 
east upon him t by “persons of notoriously bad character,” and “ common 
defamers,” who would not “come forward when called u to do so.” He was of 
opinion ‘with advertence to the high esteem which Sir Charleg Napier is known to 
have erftertained for the character and services of Ali Akbar, that nothing should be 
done derogatory to the respectability, or injurious to the fortune of that officer; that 
his services should be transferred to some other quarter, or that he should be allowed 
to retire on a pension.” He concluded by saying that he should, in any case, “be 
sorry to be deprived of an officer so efficient in the business of his ——— as in 
my own experience I have always found Meerza Ali Akbar Khan Bahadoor to be.” 
At this time Meerza Ali Akbar was in receipt of a salary of 520 rupees a-month, and 
had been recommended by Sir Charles Napier for a pension of 200 rupecs a-month on 
retirement. The subsequent history of case you shall hear in the words of Sir 
Erskine Perry. “On the first bri forward the s against him by s fraudulent 
debtor of his in Bombay, he had the opportunity of g a defence personally before 
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the authorities in Scinde, under whom he served ; and after an investigation, extending 
over five months, he was eubetantially sequitted. But the Bombay Government not 
being satisfled with this decision, applied to the Supreme Court for a masa of docn- 
mentary evidence which had been taken in other auita then pending, most of which 
wea wholly irrelevant; end without his knowledge of the evidences brought 
against |:im, and witheut culling aoe him for his defence, they condemned him, and 
by a muvjority of two against one, they dismissed him from the serview with ignominy, 
The snine objections apply te the subsequent re-investigation of the case by Mr, (now 
Bir Bartle) Frere.” ahr h ee a, 

This “re-investigntion" simply consisted in Sir Bartle Frere, Commissioner of 
Bcinde, in 1856, eleven years after the origin of the case, guing through all the papers 
onea more, and by his own acknowledgment fuiling to find the provf of any offence 
aguinat Ali Alcbar. Sir Bortle Frere thinks, hiowever,—most erroneously, as could 
easily be shown if we had time to anulyze the evidence carofully,—that he hus detected 
an inenneistency between two accounts given by Ali Akbar at different times of the 
conrces from which his property wos derived, On this he mukea-the following 
rennirls:—" Itis of course not impossible that, notwithstanding tia ineonsistenoy, the 
money may hare bean loucslly acquired. Tt i ts for the moemorialiet to prove thig, 
if he oun, when he aske Government to reconsider thar verdict of wand of confielenea,** 
IT cannot sufficiently admire thet enplinistic plirnissa, “a verdict of want of confidence,” 
when Ali Akbor lind beew auapendecd withont payment for a yur, mid then dismissed 
thea service with ignominy, withent a pension and without being ealled wpon for bis 
difenee! Sir Bartle Frere sya that it ia for Ali Alcbar to prove that the money was 
“honestly aequired.” ‘Surely it ia rather incumbent upon the Government to prove, 
or ot lenat to allege, thaé it was eee! acquired. No one lias done ao. No one 
haa ever appeared to aceuse Ali Akbar of corruption, embezzlement, or dishonesty of 
auy description. He wna suspended on suspleinn: he was eomdemmed om enspicion; 
and thoes suspicions were never communicate] to hin until sentence lind been passed, 

And now you shall hear what those suspicions were. Sir Bartle Frere tells va in 
the lagt porayraph of his report. “Judeing of Ali Akbar by the reputation he lag 
left behind him in the Provinee, I find that, while general repute fully beara out the 
opinions of hia ability expressed by his successive euperiora, Colonel Outram, Bir 
Charles Napier, and Mr. Pringlo, he is univerenlly regarded aa a most corrupt and 
‘unscrupulous man, who made use of lis opportunities as Muonshee and Interpreter to 
the Goveruor to obtain large sume aa bribes, or rather as propitiatory presenta, from 
all wealthy natives who had business with the Governnr.” 7 

Remember that not one specific charge or complaint had been made against the 
Moonshea, although eleven years had elapsed since the flrat suspicion agatust him 
arose, and although the Government had been aeorehing for evidones ngainet him, 
ever sinee his suspension, and you will be able to appreciate the value of what ia here 
enllod “ general reprte” and “wniversal regard." The Commissionor continues -—“All 
this may be unfounded and unjust,"—in iteelf « foll admission that there waa no case, 
—" bot there waa nothing about him to excite enjuat prejudice against lim ; he waa 
pe With all, both Europeans awd natives; ond when eo many of both classes, who 
Decl fuir opportunities of judging,”"—this is judging with a vengeance,—* and were 
rather prejudiced in his favour, look on him a2 an unserupulous though clever ond 
agreeable rogue, it would take o great deal to de me that Government did jim 
on injustica in deeming him unworthy of confidence, and refusing to continue him ony 
longer in their service, or that they van now be reasonably asked to pension him.” 

Thus Ali Akbar, wnaccuaed,* untried, unheard, wos, in Sir Bartle Frere’s words, 
ee by “ thea repotation be left behind him in the Provines,” Gan any one believe 

hat euch a oe wuld ever have been putin force againat the youngest and most 
insignificant English officer, even if he had been inthe Uncorenanted Service? Would 
any British Commissioner or Governor in any part of the world, have ventured to 
write of any English officer, however bad his reputation, that he was generally con- 
sidered “as an unscrupulous, though clever and agreeable rogue?" Above all, would 
any English officer have been condemned, unheard, on mere peandal? Cases such ag 
this would be impossible, if thera were one or two intelligent and experienced native 
Councillora in the Executive Government of Bombay and Caloutta, 
It is now nearly three years since I last anw Meerza Ali Akbar; whether he is in 
* Part 1 
+ ee Papord, re rae 1258, (No. 169) p. 20. 
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England, or in India,—whether, indeed, he be alive or dead, I am not aware, I have 
onty, dan the pleasure of meeting him twice, and I have never talked over the subject 
of his own case with him. I know nothing of his case from any source of information 
but the Blue Books, which are sure to contain all that can be said against him, I 
have derived, from careful examination ‘of this case the painful conviction, forced 
upon me by other similar occurrences, that, — under very favourable and fortunate 
circumstances, a native of high courage and brilliant talent less chance of attain- 
ing and keeping a good official tion under our present system of rpg ree 
than a man of smaller ability and timid character, any one present ever h 

of any native receiving such earnest and enthusinstic testcase to his merits and 
sérvices, as Ali Akbar received from Sir Charles Napier and Sir James Outram, two 
men who generally agreed to differ on all subjects? Sir Charles Napier said he was 
of more vulue than © thousand soldiers. He seems to me to bave been indeed one in 
a thousand. I doubt if there were, when he was ignominiously dismissed, ten men of 
any race or rauk in India who were of equal value to the public service. He was 
worth at least fifty of the common ran of covenanted or commissioned Browns, 
Joneses, and Robinsons. He was exactly the man whom our Government ought to 
have grappled to its heart with hooks of steel. Ali Akbar appears to me to have been 
sacrificed in ¢ uence of two canses, both arising from the characteristic defect of 
our rule in India, its want of a due admixture of the native element. Firstly, Ali 
Akbar was really suxpected,—I liave no doubt of that, though I believe he was 
unjustly suspected,—even those who believe that there were good grounds for 
suspicion may well agree with me that he should not have been condemned unheard ; 
but althonglh no amount of scandal and rumour would be allowed to weigh as a 
hair in the balance against an English official, or to deprive him of any facility for 
hearing the charge aguinst him aud making a fall defence, it is suatinally sufficient 
to justify the rain of a native that he has become the object of the strong suspicion or 
dislike of the British authorities, Ali Akbar was disliked at Bombay; he became 
suspected, and his doom was sealed. Secondly,—when once any British anthorit: 
above the rank of an Assistant-Oollector has pronounced his verdict of want of nae 
dence—as we haye just heard it called—against a native officer, it aeema next to 
impossible to have that verdict reversed on appeal. British authority must always be 


supported, 

he other case which I — briefly to place before in outline, as an illus- 
tration of the crying want of some protection fur native rights and interests in the 
heart of the Executive Government, is that of a Deputy-Collector of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, named Nursima Puntulu. This Deputy-Collector wis summarily dismissed from 
Government employ, after upwards of twenty-three years’ service with unblemished 
character, without a pension, In the Order of the Governor in Council which effected 
his dismiseal no cause is assi, except that they “ cannot place confidence in him.” 
During Nursima Puntulu’s ce in May, 1865, from the district where he had 
been in charge of the Treasury, the Collector had brought certain charges against 
him with reference to an alleged irregular issue of Currency notes. These ch N 
founded on reports furnished by the Acting Deputy-Collector who eventually obtuined 
his place, were declared by the Accountant-General, to whom they wore referred, to 
be quite insignificant, unless it could be shown that Nursima Puntulu “ had derived 
some pecuniary benefit” from the alleged irregularitics. Immediately after the 
Accountant-General’s letter showing the insufficiency of the original charges, additional 
accusations were made, founded on fresh reports from the Acting Deputy-Collector, 
upon which new charges, unheard of before, were founded, tending to prove that 
Nursime Puntulu had derived that pecuniary benefit which could alone, as the 
Accountant-General 2 ga out, give any culpability to his proceedings. These new 
3 were forwarded by the Collector to the Board of Revenue, in a letter in 
which he suggests either “the immediate removal from office,” or “the immediate 
suspension” of Nursima Puntula. The accused, who was at that time on leave at the 
Presidency, on being informed of these charges, at once challenged a judicial ee 
The Government of Madras refused to send the case for trial before any tribunal 
except that of the Collector who had confessedly prejudged it, and in their order on 
the subject, the Government oatentatiously prejudged i themeelves, by saying that 
“there is no room to doubt the truth of the charges.” Nursima Pantulu appeared 
before the Collector, but on the refusal of that officer to put questions to the witnesses 
which he, the defendant, considered of importance, he declined to continue any cross- 
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examination, but recorded a written defence, and « protest against the manner in 
which the inquiry had been conducted, and the harsh personal treatment le had 
reeetved, The Government of Madras “ cntirely approved of the manner in which 
the inquiry waa conducted by the Collector,” and finally they summarily diamisa 
Nursina es from. the service, without recapitulating the charges againat him, 
or asserting that he has been convicted of any offence whatever, Now whatever 
may be thought of these charges, of the evidence to anpport them, and of Nursima 
Puntula’s defence, ha waa virtoally condemned unheard, and without anything like 
a judical inqairy having taken place, But it did not end thers, Nursima Pontuln 
determined to take every possible step to clear his character by the Pig ect of some 
ow wut public tribunal. He therefore brought a civil action | damages in the 
Hi ; Court of Madras, in April, 1866, against the Collector, hia accuser and judge, 
for libel and defamation of character, The Government pene for the Collector, 
declined to go into the merits of the case, pleaded want of jurisdiction, and having 
previously decided not to prosecute Nursima Puntulu for the alleged malvergations, 
now had him eppreended as o criminal, and he wat confined in the jail at Madras 
during the progress of the civil enit, The point of “no jurisdiction,” reserved by the 
residing judge, was decided in favourof the Government, and the case was dismiseod, 
Tursima Fontule was then taken back te the district of Kurnool in custody, tried on 
a charge of criminal breach of trust and misappropriation of public money, before the 
Bessiona Judee, cd fully acquitted, mee 

He then applied to the Government of Madras for a reconsideration of his cose, 
which was refuzed, ond the Government aleo refused to forward his appeal to the 
Secretary of State for India, 

Time will not admit of my making any forther comments on this one. I will 
only add that I bring no charge of bad fiith agninst the Government or against the 
Colleabar. Tam eure that none of the pereoos who porened Nursiron Pontula to his 
ruin, were actuated by conscious or deliberate injustice. Owing to the absence of any 
native representatives in the Executive Government, the prejudices, the predilections, 
and the aympathies of the men in power are exclusively with the English pontlemen 
who monopolize the higher offices under Government. In dealing with native 
officiala. and natives in, general, a quite different ect of weights and measures are ned 
from what are applied to transactions in which Huropeans are concerned. If any 
charge is brought against an English official, every fair advantage ia given to him, 
and he is allowed the benefit of every doubt in his faveur, whutever may be hig 
reputation, whatever may be his demennour; but if a notive once becomes the object 

dislike and iton, he con no longer be tolerated, and if no regular charge con 
be proved againat him, be is summarily condemned and punished. 
ntil the pr te of the native officials are improved by a more liberal share 
of promotion, their prospecta aceured by a more equitable practlee of ad- 
ininietering discipline, the public service in Indig will never arrive at a healthy 
eondition. 

T ean ece no hope of these standing abuses being rectified, of the balance of fair 
dealing ond eyual justice being restored, exeept by the liberal admission of native 
members to the Executive Councila of Government." 

Mr. Cxtsnorat Anetry.—sir, I feel some difficulty in addreming myself to oll the 
subjects of the paper which has just heen read, because if appeara to me that, accord 
to the rile which is in force, I should not have time to do ao with effect, I uncerstox 
when invited to attend here, that we were merely asked to consider the propriety of stating 
our decided optuion in fayour of the eligi of the natives af India te high office. 
Now on that question I om quite a to express a very plain and simple opinion 
~—it is this—I stand by the law which declares every native eligible to highest 
office, provided le is in other respects capable tn fill 16; therefore there is no occasion 
for any farther expression of opinion. The law having made thot declaration, I 
apprehend it is not intended that we should go farther and my thet an unfit parson 
aliould be eligible to be appointed to office. I must my I deeply regret the line of 
argument which lins been adopted hy the gallant and able author of the paper just 
read, It appears to me first of all not o legitimate nor a just line of angument, tor several 
renaons, It is not legitimate, because if we admit every one of the statements in that 
to be trua, they do not advanee the just and righteous claim of the natives of India to 
preferment according to their merits. The only conolugion to which we can ‘come, 


* ‘This Paper is priuted as aliered by Major Bell. 
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supposing those facts are true is, that great and grievous wrong has been done in the 
perticular instances adduced, and perhaps in many more; wal tad the guilty have 
escaped punishment whilst the innocent have suffered. That I am sorry to say haa 
characterized the history of our Indian administration throughout the last century 
more or less, and it has also characterized our colouial administration in every part of 
the globe; and I am still more sorry to say, because justice ought to be more easily 
lad at home, that our imperial administration is not in that respect free from reproach, 
But how can that lamentable fact, highly disoreditable as it is to our free constitution 
= Sena Lol our in any way advance the —— which I Shapers 
it is the object o nt gentleman to promote, namely, the speed general 
admission of natives to high office? Is s contentat that the injustice was done 
because the actors were of the white race, of the Christian religion, and of the British 
people? Because if it ia I say it is an unjust accusation against all le of one 
colour, of one creed, and of one nation, happening at this time to find themselves on 
the soil of India, Is it contended on the other hand, that there is no such thing 
28 Injustice (not to pursue the subject into more painful gl be found amongst 
the native races? Take this Ben presidency over which Sir Bartle Frere, who 
has been named, but lately presided. ‘Take the case, the infamous and atrocious 
case, of one of the best an mash Migb-eatisiel of Mebusiie. gentienen, Bite Furké 
Who was his perseoutor? Nursoo t, his fellow-countryman, who ha ed to 
_. enjoy, unhappi < for the administration of British India, the confidence of the European 
Government. For years Baba Furké wos on the very brink of starvation as he had 
already passed that of disgrace, and not till the last two or three years of his life was 
he re-instated in his position, through the influence of Sir James Outram with the 
grees at home, the undese confidence of the government in Nursoo Punt 
aving in the meantime been entirely withdrawn from him. Shall we therefore bring 
® charge against all Mahrattas because Nursoo Punt nearly succeeded in destroying 
his fellow-countryman Baba Furké? Certainly not. But it would be as right for ma 
to come to that conclusion as it would be to rush into the opposite extreme and say, 
that inasmuch as Nuraoo Punt had colleagues and patrons who were of the British 
nation, that calamity therefore befcl Baba Furké, and would not have happened 
if Nursoo Punt had been left to himsclf to act alone without any co-operation at all. 
Crime is of no nation and no creed, as virtue is of no nation and no creed; and 
capacity and fitness for office are of no nation and no creed. And \whilst I am fully 
—— to see the law administered with liberality as well aa justice, which says 
that natives shall be eligible to office, I am nige bey ag to say nay to the pro- 
osition that a person otherwise unfit for office, ther by intellect or in respect of 
morality, shall be selected because he is a native. But there are other points of 
view, in which I deeply t the line of { which has been adopted. Nobody 
' (nt least I speak for myself when I say nobody) could have foreseen from a notice 
about Bengal that it would be necessary to come here fully prepared to consider Sindh 
or Madras neces. Yet, unprepared by some study of the matters of charge, it is 
impossible anyone of us to come to a vote aye or no, upon the question, Are 
these things so? I do not see how it is possible for me to give any vote in fayour 
of ny ee beyond that of the adjournment of the discussion sine die, which 
will be misinterpreted, for it might either mean I 4 ig of what was done in 
the case of Ali Akbar, of whose case I am sorry to aay ve heard little and 
know nothing, or else it might be said that I come to the opposite conclusion. I have 
no opinion on the point one way or the other, and having no opinion one way or 
the other, I think I ought not to express it; therefore w er may be proposed 
to the meeting from the chair founded upon that paper, I shall crave leave to with- 
draw without expressing any opinion upon it by my vote, Now with regard to the 
question of the fitness of the natives of India for a share in the Executive 
vernment, I crave leave to make one brief remark, and it is this. They are eligible 
as L have said before to sit in the Executive Council as Scotchmen are eligible, as Irish- 
men are éligible, as Englishmen are eligible, and as every class of Her Majesty's sub- 
jecta are eligible; but it must not be forgotten that when you proceed to the selection 
of members to sit in the Executive Council, you must fc patel by altogether other 
considerations from those which would dictate the choice of persons to sit in any 
other council in the Queen's service. What is the Executive Council ? Everybody 
knows that it ia a ecerct and confidential council of persons selected for one 
only, that is, to advise the Governor-Gencral who selects them. With whom must the 
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choice of an adviser rast? Surely with the person to be advised. What would you 
say, if being placed in @ position of great trust and directed to govern by the advice of 
slich persons aa, exercising the power which the law gives you in thot regard, you 
ahould call around you, you were told af the same time, nevertheless you shall not 
dhongs them, they slall be chosen for you. You may thiuk that four men whom you 
have in your eye are the best advisers that you can have, or any peraon in your 
position con have aronnd you, you shall not choose them, though you may be of 
opinion that thera ig no other class of people in which m COM find moh equally 
fitted to advise you; nay, though you may be of opinion thut there is one ¢loss from 
which it is imposible ior you at the present time to maka a selection without great 
injary to the public service, you must make a selection from that class. 

Cramuway.—I think the subject under disoussion has more reference to the claims 
of the natives then to the actual selection. 

Mr. Cursuona: Axerey.—Lut if that he the ease, we are already greed, For there is 
ne disputed claim. The law has recognized their er igual to the fullest extent, But 
if ié is proposed, with reference, for instances, to the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment af Ben eal, (for that ia what I understend from the agends before us is pointed af, 
and Tam now speaking with great impartiality, for except aa a slranger who has twice 
visited Bengal, 1 know nothing of ¢ \ Presidency, and therefore [ om inflnenoed 
neither by feelings of betred nor affection in regurd to what I am going to say), if 
it is aid with references to this particular Council or Government which it is proposed. 
to reconstruct, that now is the appointed time, now is the moment at which you must 
come forward and sey to the Government, there must bo in the Executive Qouncil, 
which is to advise the Governor in administering the affhires of that Presidency, a 
certain proportion of persons of a particular race, whother le cun find eligible persona 
of tliat moe or not, I sny you are going to do both an unwise thing ond an unjust 
thing. And to make my meaning more clear to my native friends present, I will 
auppuse thet itis not the ease of the natives of India, T will suppose some gontle- 
man to lave lately crossed over from the other side of the Atlantic to trouble our 

ease, having geome years ago crossed the samo ocean in thea opposite direction for 
hava troubled it, Suppose one of the gentlemen who are giving so much oeeupation 
to our Courta Criminal, both here and in Ireland, were to come forward and any, that 
the great grievance of Ireland is, that you have not in the Privy Council, that you 
have not in the Qobinet Council, a number of Irishmen representing the numerical 
proportion which the population of Ireland bears to the rest of the United Kingdom, 
what would you aay? You would eay, it is no grievance ag all, inasmech as it does 
not exactly suit the purpose for which councils are constituted, to tuke into consideration 
at all the question of nationalities and their numerical strength, It mony be thot at 
one period, Scotland, for example, ia not actually producing men suited to sit in the 
councils of the State, In the next generation she be producing an over-nbondance 
of auch men, Jn fact thet has been the cose of Ireland. In the lost generation, 
Ireland wes powerfal in stoteemen. OF late she lias not sent forth many men of 
mark. How are you to draw a line, and say becawse the population of Ireland com- 
pared with the rest of the Kingdom is a8 7,000,000 to 30,000,000, therefore every Court 
of Justica in any partaf the United Kingdom, every Council, whether the Privy 
Connell, which advises the Qoeen in the administration of the affairs of the wliole 
empire, or the Privy Gownell of Ireland, shall be so constitated that in every one - 
of those bodies there shall be exactly one-fourth, no matter what the fitness of the 
persons may be, of men wlhicse cma erin ig, that they are natives of that part of 
the United Kingdom called Ireland? That would be exactly the proposition which I 
am opposing here if proposed aa to India, Is it now proposed to go beyond what the 
law enacts, and to say, not only are the natives of India to be accounted eligible to 
the lughest office, but because they are eligible, therefore they shall be chosen? If 
you merely meon to say (which is what I understand by the suggestion from the 
chair) that all you are called upon to do is to recognise their claim, it will be o 
barren recognition, it will be a useless recognition, because the law, which is far more 
important than any vote of this East India Association, has done that already, Nothing 
ean be more clear anid ee tlan the language of the statute. If you mean to say 
on the other hand, that therefore they shall be put into those Councils of the State, 
and particularly into tha Council about to be reconstructed in Bengal, it would be both 
unwise and unjast; unwise, beeamse you have no security of the fitness of tha men you 
are going to appoint; unjust, because you cennot fill wp the Council in that way without 
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excluding from it persons of superior fitness. Having said thus much, I am bound to 
say that I speak without ce in this matter. If I have any prejudice it is the 
o way, because I am ghted to think there have been times in India, and the 
time of our own Government affords no exception, when natives heave been taken into 
the Councils of those who have governed I and become advisers whose fame will 
never perish. I-refer to the prime minister of the great Akbar, I refer to the history 
of every State of India which preceded our own Raj, and I will even refer to the 
Sad seanieah  Adlven wr shales Dts Nica, ped owes eae com be Seen 
among colleagues or advisers, Debi Sing, an ers more open to ; 
Muhammad Reza Khan was the trusted servant of the coma al one who in 
fact, though not in name, performed the functions of councillor to the Governor-General, 
I am speaking, therefore, entirely without prejudice, and because I wish to guard the 
_ Dative membors of this Association against unreasonable hopes, unjust hopes as I 
consider them, and hopes which would be doomed to disappointment; and it is because 
I do not wish to see either the expectation or the disappointment of that expectation 
extended into India, thut being here I have addressed you I hope at no undue | 

Sir Hexey Rickerrs.—I wish to ask whether the paper which has been read, as a 
matter of course, will be printed. 

Captain Barser.—It will be laid before the committee which is about to be formed 
for the purposes of going through all the matter proposed to be printed in the Journal 
of the Association, 

Sir Heway Rickerrs.—I ask that question, because I think it must be admitted by 
all who have heard it, that the — contains a very severe attack upon Sir Bartle 
Frere ; it impugns not his honesty but his discretion, his penetration, and I think I may 
say it impugnes his fairness. It is an attack upon an absent n, than whom a more 
sincere friend to the natives does not exist. If attacks of sort are allowed to be 

made here and they are printed, I am afraid it will greatly prejudice the Society, the 
interests of which we are all so anxious to promote. I am in to move that the 
paper Le not printed. 

Cuatzman,—I think these personal attacks are calculated to do the greatest possible 
injury to our Society. What has been said has been mid no doubt in all sincerity and 
with the full belief that the alleged fixcts are true; but I do certainly any, that these 
attacks upon those not present to defend themselves are decidedly objectionable. It 
seems to me that we came here merely to discuss the pros and cons of the question of 
the eligibility or otherwise of the natives of India to a share in the Executive Govern- 

t. The paper has gone into particular cases of grievance and alleged injustice, I 
should rather have liked to have sto’ it, becunse I dislike these personal attacks 
upon those not here to defend themselves, The paper embodies very serious charges 
against the Governor of Bombay and others, and I think if it were printed it would 
have the very worst effect upon our Institution. 

- ta haa Anstey.—I beg to second the motion proposed by Sir Henry 

Pca a having put the motion that the paper read by Major Evans Bell be 
not printed,— 

r. Dex? eaid, thatin his opinion, both Sir Henry Ricketts and Mr. Chisholm Anstey 
were rather mistaken with respect to the cases presented by Major Bell. He believed 
_if Sir Burtle Frere were present, he would not in the slightest degree object to the 
way in which his name had been mentioned. The cases referred to were cases, the 
circumstances of which were before Parliament and before the public. He thonght 
tle paper should be referred to the nee ea with a view to decide whether 
it should or not be printed and circulated. Major Bell had only adduced those cases 
as instances that the natives were not employed ns ough? to be, and that they had 
not the opportunity of having justice done them as they would have if natives were 
appointed to high positions, Though he (Mr. Dent) held, and had long held senti- 
ments similar to those in Major Bell's paper, which he considered an extremely valuablo 
paper, he had not come red to make any observations upon it, but would merely 
move as an amendment e motion of Sir Henry Ricketts, that the paper be referred 
to the managing committee of the Association to take into consideration the propriety 
of printing and circulating it. 

Mr. — a beg to second Mr. Dent's ns dy bo doubt - 
championship o paper is in hands, those of its author. regards Sir 
Bartle Frere, I eas ol ube a ver an oa there is no man I 
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ect more. Lagres with Mr. Dent in thinking that he would ace nothing in the 
— te complain of—he ia an extremely fair set al I beliave he would a at 
to what I canncteall an attack upon Sir Bartle Frore, but a fair oritictem of his official 
conduct, Though thera were many pointa in Major Bell's paper which I should yen- 
ture to crilicize, I thought there was nothing in it which any pu man, with proper 
public spirit, could object to. I shall be happy to second Mr, Dent's amencment, that 
the paper should be printed, but it ia for Major Bell to any wiether he will accept the 

that half of his paper should be strocl: out. : : 
. Dewt.—I dare an jor Bell would not object to its being printed in any 
shape the committe: ahould consider advisable. : 
jor Bewo.—I should certainly object to its being expungiterl. 

Mr. Dewr.—If personal allusions were considered objectionable, you might perhaps 
aceept the decision of the cammittes, 

Majer Bett.—I con only say, I do not think I made any attack upon Bir Bartle 
Frere. I thinl: the strongest word I userl whe, that it was a most ee * inves 
tigation. With regard to what are called personal cases, they were not brought forward 
8 gTigvanoes, , 

ir. Dapanpat Nacko.—I wish to sey a few words upon the matter which is now 
amder disenasion, I object to peraonal inatances being brought forward in a = it 
this manner, All that wa enme to hear, o4 wo understood, wos a veer on the “ Eligi- 
bility ef the Natives of Indian to a Share in the Executive Council,” and we did not 
come prepared for any specific case of abuse of patronage of the Government, or of 
injustice, We ara not able to form any opinion as to those two cnses, because we have 
not come prepared with their fhets. Onges of this kind in which something is to be eal 
on each sida, and where individual ae epee have to be justified or attacked, require 
epecial discussion. In dealing with this question of the cluims of natives to a share 
in the Executive Government, there is no necessity for us to bring forward any such 
ati casea, nor to specify any particular instances of priovances. When we ara 

atussing any general principle, or advocating the claims of any particular bey, euch 
cases cannot elthor advance or injure the cause. I will reserve the remarks I have to 
maka upon the question of the admission of natives into the Excoutive Government 
till this motion ia digpesed of Of course, if the motion of Sir Henry Ricketts is arread 
to, the diecnasion on the important part of the paper must also stop; but by adopting 
Mr. Dent's amendment, the committes would have the hnity of expunging thoes 
parta which they may think objectionable, I think where a gentleman has eoma 
forword and taken a mach paina to prepare & paper as Major Bell has done, it is not 
fair on the part of those of ua who regard the question from a different peat of view, 
to endeavour to prevent the apy ee it; therefore [T support what I consider the 
ressonable proposition made by Mr, Dent. 

Mr. Menra.—In supporting the amendment proposed [Seat Dent, anid, he did 
not aprea with the dictum of Mr. Dodabhoi Naoroji as to the introduction of anecial 
enges in illustration of an argument. He did not consider it was unjust to an eudience 
that such cases should be introduced, without having given previous notice of them. 
The writer of the paper laid the facts before the meeting, not asking the mecting to 
come to a conclusion immediately upon those facts, but lenving it to the mecting to go 
into the fete for fhernsalves; though in his opinion no personal attacha ought to be 
made, he considered that it was necessary io bring forwurd epecial cages to illustrate 
arguinents, otherwise it would be said vague charges had been brought forward against 
tha administration without foundation. ‘The meeting ougit not to confound criticism 
upon official conduct with personal aticka, Major Bell's paper, in his opinion, did 
not contain « word of personel attack upon anybody whatever. He had only referred 
to certain facts revorded:in the Blue Book, Sor hed tinted his judgment upon them, 
That Blue Book was a public book open to everybody. If such reference to cases 
and mach comments upon them were to be called personel attacks, there could be no 
orificiam Whatever upon official comduct 

General Brices supported Mr, Dent’s amendment: having stated that no person 
admired Sir Bartle Frere more than he did himself, he put it to the meeting whether, 


seeing that the facts etated by Major Bell had been al y published m oor rat 
ourne. 


there could be any objection to the eame facts being republished in the 

Major Bett stated that be would be quite willing to be bound by the views of the 
Association generally. Though he felt a very steong objection to his paper being 
expurgated, he would abide by the rules of the Association, .Therefore, if the Com- 
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mittee chose to expurgate any part of the paper he would submit, though he did not 
admit that he had made a personal attack upon Sir Bartle Frere, for whom he 
entertained the greatest respect and admiration as a public servant; at the same time 
he was not bound to admit that he was infallible. strongest word he had used, 
he found, was “ unjudicial” proceeding, and he certainly adhered to that word. 

The OsArmman put the amendment: That the paper be referred to a Select 

Oormmittes of the Managing Committee for their decision as to the advisability of its 
being printed in the Journ The admendment was declared to be carried. 
“Mr. Dapannat Naonost.—Upon the question of the admission of the natives into 
the Executive Council, I as a native should be most anxions to see everything done 
that can be legitimately done for natives. It rather eg against the that in 
this instance I do not quite agrce with Major Bell. The difficulty I feel is simply 
this; the native certainly cannot ask avything more than is allowed to the English- 
mau. How does the Englishman = into the Executive Conncil? Only by going 
through the Civil Service regularly. How can natives ask for the privilege of 
entering the Executive Council without having passed thro that service at the 
same time that that privilege is not accorded to Hnglishmen ? Iunderstand that there 
is no admission into the tive Council from Uncovenanted Service, and in 
fact the Exeeutive Council seems to be something like the last prize obtainable by a 
man in the Covenanted Service. Military service being entirely shut to the natives, there 
is only the Civil Service available for them, and it is as regards the entrance of the 
natives into that Civil Service that the eee st peat principally lies, What is 
wanted is that the natives should be placed + the the footing of Englishmen, 
and that all the obstacles and artificial difficulties in the way of their admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service should be removed. The natives would then be sble to 
rise like Europeans into the Executive Council if the Executive Council is to be 
continued as at present; but I do not see how the natives can ask for this privilege 
of admission into the Executive Government (without going through the Civil 
Service) which is not extended to Ruropeans, who according to the existing constitu- 
tion of the Executive Council pass first through the service. It appears to me there- 
fore that such « request on the part of tle natives of India (unless the constitution 
of the Executive Council is entirely changed, the desirability of which requires a 
separate consideration by itself) that agg be allowed a privilege which is not 
accorded to po ap spn is a request which the natives ought never to ask. They 
ought not to ask for an one-sided or which would give peculiar privileges to 
themselves. They should ask on every occasion to be put on an equal footing with 
all the other subjects of Her Majesty. If we can break through the chief obstacle in 
our way, viz. the entrance into the Covenanted Civil Service, then the natives of 
India would have as much chance of rising to the ion of Members of the Executive 
Council as any, other subjects of the Queen. Mr. Anstey’s objection to employing 
unfit persons is needless, as nobody asks any such ben 

Mr. Bonxnnge said that though there was no —_ arrier _— natives sitting 
in the Executive Council, and though, as was said by the late Glenelg, when 
introducing the Bill fur the better Government of India in 1831, the natives could, 
if they were capable of the post, sit in the Executive Council of the Governor-General, 

+ no native of India had yet been appointed. Mr. Dadablai Naoroji seemed to 
Love forgotten that the Government had appointed independent Europeans to the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, for the Right Honourable Mr. Massey 
and Mr. Maine were Members of that Council at the present moment. Under the 
Mahomedan régime natives of India were found to be well fitted for seats in the 
Executive Council, and who administered the financiul, the legal, and other depart- 
ments of the public service, much to the credit of themselves and much to the benefit 
of the public service, It was not fair to preclude the natives of India from holding 
au that would fit them for seats in Exceutive Council (as had heen the case 
till ‘and then to blame them for incapacity. Although the Members of the 
Uncovenanted Service performed duties almost similar to those of the Civil 
and though they were equally trustworthy scrvants of the pais, and thongh the law 
did not restrict the eclection to the Civil Service, yet the Members of the Local 
Councils were selected from the Civil Service only. What was wanted was that the 

oly created by the Civil Service should be broken down, and that the seats 
should be given to those who wero best capable of holding those appointments. He 
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conld undertake to say that at ent there were natives of India in India just-as 
clever and just ea capa af taking office in the Executive Council as any Europeans 
who had served the country in the Civil Service, At the present moment no native 
waa employed in what might be called the political department of the Government, 
and therefore the natives had no opportunity of seeing anything of the political 
constitution of the country, He thought that natives who bad been entrosted with 
judicial duties might be well entrusted with thoss political duties, The natives 
‘wanted responsibility to be put upon them, It was want of responsibility which 
brought shout the mal-administration which formerly existed in India. At the 
present moment the natives of India exercised a great deal of influence over the minds 
of their rolera, bué that influence was an influcnee without responsibility baneful to the 

ublio service. If the natives of Inlin were tobe antrusted with the tagk of advising, 
fot it be done openly in the light of day and not in the bnrean of the Secretary, the 
Secretary being alone responsible, The charge brought against Europeans by natives 
wag that they did not wodersinnd the people, therefore if a noetive were put into the 
Executive Qooneil who would know the people well, be would be the target arninat 
which the diseontent of the natives would be thrown, instead of its being hurled at the 
head of the Government; so that on that ealfish ground merely it would be advisable 
that the natives should linve some voier in the Executive Government. Tk wis 
absurd to axy that only members of the Civil Bervios were fit fo sit in the Executive 
Conneil, beeause a man might be o very good administrator without going through a 
eertain examination. The natives of Dudin lind been entrusted with a great man 
enerons public appointments, in all of which they had discharged their duties faithfully 
and ably; and he thought they go, rk on the broad grounds of policy and justice, as 
swell ag on the selfish ground to which he bad referred, to haye sume voice in the 
govermment of their country. y : 

Mr, Meura enid that it being agreed on oll hands thot there waa o necessity for 
some improvement in the constitution of the Executive Councils of India, representing 
as they did English feelings, English opinions, and English ideas, and not repre- 
senting uative ides, tha question waa, What was the best way of remedying the 
existing evil? He did not approve of the proposition of Mr. Bonnerjec that natives 
who not passed through the Civil Service should be eligible; he thought the door 
of admission of natives into the Executive Council should be the Civil Serviea, 
Though the Uneovenanted Service contained men of aa great ability as those in the 
Civil Service, and who would do honowr to any Government or State, yet the Civil 
Services geve a test of ability, there being no such test in the Uneovenanted Serviea, 
Ha ae age appointments from tha Civil Service to the system of patronage. 

r, K. M. Dorr, disagreeing with Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Bonnerjee, ond 
Mr, Mehta, thonght thet the proposal to give natives a share in the Executive 
Government should be carried cut in this way, which he thought wos the only prue- 
ticable way in which it could be carried out. Taking, for instance, Bengel, there 
chould ba, bashes a certain nomber of members nominatel by Government, at lenst 
forty-five native members in the Bengal Legislative Council, each district sending one 
member, the Caleutta University sending one member, and the City of Caloutta 
sending two or three members; and then the Governor should nominate o certain 
number in the Executive Council out of these members, whether they were Cove- 
nonted or Unoovenanted servants, or independent members, whose term of olfica should 
be as long as they commanded. the confidence of the other members, 

General Berogs anid, from the experience he had had of natives and native inatitu- 
tions (having af one time had the slminisiration of a large province for five years 
will only a singla European agsistant, the whole of the business being carried on by 
natives), he could bear testimony to their enpacity, Ee had alwaya rhé thot the 
want of infurmation possessed by our Government in India with respect to native 
intercata had been the conse of the mal-administration from beginning to end, a 
remedy for which would be fqund in sending natives to the Legislative Council. Ha 
thought there should be a good number of natives sent to the Legislative Councils 
from the various districts, to whom should be submitted any legislation regarding the 
natives, and who should give their opinion how far it wes deairable and practicable to 
carry out euch legislation, For tle last hundred yeara the Government of India had 
been aating under the grossest iznorance with respect to the institutions of the country. 
If natives were sent to the Legislative Counoils as proposed, the Government at all 
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events would not act in ignorance, With respect to the nomination of natives to the 
Council, of course that must depend upon the Executive Government. There should 
be no exclusion of natives from offices; but there must be selections. 

Mr. Neate Porrern.—I think native tlemen are too apt to forget what con- 
ceasions have been made, and too disposed to hurry on the Imperial Government of 
India in this matter, As I anid the other night, the gentlemen who spealc here are 
principally members of that very honourable and very intelligent body the Parsees, 
I have not a word to say against the Parsees; on the contrary, what I am going to sa 
is a compliment to you, it is this:—You are a body of leading men who live an 
are ae in connection with Europeans—take Bombay, for instance, where you 
are atimula’ living amongst Europeans, Bombay being the Liverpool of India, 
where there is a large population of Kuropeans and an immense commerce, and a great 
deal to Europeanize you; and I consider it is a mistake on our part to judge, from 
your excellence, of the great mass of the le of India, whether as regards general 
information, or other qualities. Again, it certainly does not follow that Ali Akbar 
was the most unlikely person in the world to have been guilty of corruption, merely 
because he had shown himself to possess gallant and soldierly qimlities, for unfor- 
tunately there are cases on record,—one in particular very well known,—where military 
officers have been supposed to have yielded to similar temptations. With regard to 
the question generally, I think, with all respect to Major Bell, not putting my opinion 
as mach against his, he is premature. I do not see any — to ventilating this 

uestion, but I should rather leave it to the wisdom of country to indicate the 
ht time to introduce these changes, and I should be sorry to see, by this Association 
or any agitation in or out of doors, too much pressure put upon the Government, 
which I am quite sure means well to the people of India. We must not forget this 
fact, though it may touch the national susceptibilities of the natives. We are in 
India as the paramount conquerors of the country, the dominant rolers of it. Look 
at the short time we have keen there, and the vast concessions which we bave made. 
I dare say the day is not far distant when we shall see natives in the Executive 
Council, but they must come to that through the channel of the Civil Service. There 
is no legal barrier to their having a share in the Executive Government; if there is 
any physical barrier, let us do our best to remove it. I ask native gentlemen to 
believe that the gentlemen af England, the Parliament of England, and the Govern- 
ment of England have honest and noble intentions towards the people of India. 

Mason —I will commence the few remarks I have to make, in replying on 
the interesting debate which has taken place, with the observations of the gentleman 
who has spoken last. He said that the natives ought to remember that the English 
are the conquerors of the country. Now I do not admit at all that India is a con- 

uered country, A great part of India was acquired by « series of transactions that 
id not at alla to conquest, wéz.:—by diplomatic transactions and agreements 
with ces,—the very a ye of conquest. A var small part of India was con- 
a The remarks of the gentleman who spolce last seemed to go to this point, 
that it was not unlikely that natives might be guilty of some of thoee offences with 
which they had been charged, because other persons had been known to yield to 
similar temptatious. No one doubts that; I was only adducing the cases to which I 
—— to Lrg! a -¢ ysis ae mee hed not had a fair i, — I 
not a fai use there were no persons in position 
in Fone. Baer to secure them a fair trial. Mr. Chisholm Anstey began with 
what I must think an irrelevant point, that undoubtedly there was crime among 
natives, and acts of oppression committed by natives, and he adduced the case of the 
ruin of Baba Furké by the machinations of Nursoo Punt. Now it happens that 
on the question of the claims of the natives to a share in the Government the caso 
of Nursoo Punt is one of the strongest cases on my side,—because who was Nursoo 
Punt? Nursoo Punt was a man placed in a position of vast influence, without 
bility, and with a very inadequate salary. He was placed with the Resident 
of who was almost entirely dependent upon him, and he only received a 
salary of 200 rupees a-month, Mr. Chisholm Anstey also threw great ridicule upon 
the idea of natives having any right to employment in the higher offices, parti- 
cularly in Councils, in a ge to their numerical strength. I never sod 
any of the sort, I ca ag Hany gear pene ge pad 
— ae T argued it in interest of the British Government. I con- 
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sidered that the British Government required to be enlightened and = 
by -an infusion of the native dlement into their Councils, without which they 
aust work in the dark, ond without which they cannot preserve thelr adminis. 
tration in an efficient and eon atate, Then with reeard to the objections made 
to wiiat wore enlled personal attacks, I will only repeat thot I do not regard them 
as personal attacks, bat merely fair oriticiam. It apeared to mo thot it would not 
be right for me to bring bare imputations agninst the Government without some 
illustrations in point. I am now of opinion thet my remarks would have been 
quite aa forcible if I lad calle the persons in the cases in question A, B, and Q, 
offering to refer any one who desired it to the documents where the cosea might 
be seen, and I shall probably write a letter to the Beorctary, augesting to the 
Committee that if they object to publish the cases, they shou publish them with 
the lettera A, B, and C, without the names. Icannot help saying that I do mot 1 
with Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji with regard to the native Members of Council cif aus 
ever are to be native Membora of Council) only being sclected from the Civil Bervice. 
T think thet would be a greatmistoke, I think the grent cura of the Indian Govern- 
ment is, that it ia exclusively a government of functionaries ; that there are no 
independent members; that there has been no person in the Government, English or 
nativa (with the exception rocently of one member in the Executive Council), who 
has risen from any position giving him the opportunity of being an independent 
statesman, not fettered by routine and the practice of the Civil Service, How could 
wa exist in this country if ovr Cabinet were composed of two Commissioners of Excise, 
to retired County-Court Judges, and a Major-General? The country would son 
“ho in & state of rebellion, What is wanted in India is more independent men, 
men gathered from other sources than the Civil Service, though it is a that 
there shonld-he some members from that Service, who would bring official and local 
_ experience with them, Some gentlemen seem to be of opinion that no natives have 
at present proved themselves qualified for being placed in the Exeoutive Government. 
J cannot believe in the possibility of a nation af 150,000,000 or 180,000,000 not being 
able to furnish gome two or three members capable of taking a part in the government 
of the country. 
A vote of thanks to Major Bell for his paper was passed unanimously, 
Cramcay.—Whatever opinion we may entertain with r to the way in which 
Major Bell brought forward the cases in his paper upon w ich so much discussion 
arose, I think we must all be thankful to him for the exedilent and painstaking 
mauner in which his paper has been drawn up. It has been done with a aingleneaa of 
rosa I have not the slightest doubt, aml it onght to do a very reat deal of good. 
fT have my own opinion on the snbject under discussion ; and if it had not been very 
late Lahould have been glad to say something about it. (To Major Bell.j)—I hava 
minch pleasure in conveying to you the thonka of the Association. 
Tt ‘was moved by Mr. Bonnerjeo anil seconded by Mr. Neale Porter, and carried 
unanimously, that a vote of thanks be given to the Canirman. 
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On tha Population and Mortality of Caleutta. 


Tue following poper is derived chicfly from the * Report on the Cenaua of Culoutta 
for the year 1806," dated Caleutta, the 12th of April of last year, and signed by the 
Wiee-Ohnirman of the Justices of the Pence for tha town of Coleutla. 

Tt appears that attempts at taking a censusof Caloutta have been made on several 
ocongions, and the following results are on record :— 
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Captain Birch, Superintendent of Police + 
Simms (Survey of Calcutta) .. «» +» 
Justices of the Peace for Caleutta.. .. + 






A at the above table will show that, prior to 1850, the disparities are 60 
great that very little confidence can be pl in the figures, which are therefore 
wholly valueless for the of comparison. 

That conclusion will be strengthened by an — of the following table, 

number of 


indicating the population as compared with the 
i Eo cnceaiiog to different authorities :-— 


inhabited houses at dif 
ferent periods, 










187, 081 
1837 229,714 
1850 861,369 


Results which would indicate that, as the population of Calcutta increased, the 
number of inhabited houses diminished. 

The t census is the only one which was ever taken in Caleutta “ under the 
authority of law,” and appears to have been carrie out with all the care practicable 
in the circumstances, 

The following are the names of the Committes gf the Justices of the Peace for the 
town of Calcutta appointed to take the census :— 


H. V. Schalch, B.0.8.§ Dr. Norman Chevers,§ 
A. M. Dowleans,§ Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor,{ 
Manakjee Rustomjec, || Ramanauth Tagore.** 


Arrangements for taking the Census. 
The following special difficulties had to be encountered in taking the census of 
Calcutta, viz. -— 
The impression amongst the humbler natives that the object of the census was 
rhe’ = in ed Heer af mem of reading and writin 
€ number of natives ignorant o — g- 
The met of languages n by the population.. 
The reticence of the non- i owe population as to their women. 
The agency to be employed without the interference of the police. - 
i es ra a form of return best suited to the habits and understanding 
e natives. 


* Itis thot the suburds, oro of them, have been included in this calculation. 
Aig aren Journal, e 


+t * vol, vill, p. 50, This estimate docs not include the “floating popala- 
Hor, Pucks li sound. Hore it is used to distinguish the regularly built fiat-roofed 
= " means 
boats hey nae‘ te Cvintn popeation, rm the che hats ie grat bale of Se 
native 


0 Parsee. aa aa ** Hindoo. 
0 
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. Tn order to satiefy the native population that the easy of the census was wholly 
mncoanected with amy scheme of taxation, Moulvie A Lateef and Boboo Rema 
nauth, Tagore, members of the Qensus Committes, drew up an explanatory paper, which 
was tranelated into Bengales, Hindoo, Oordoo, and Nagree, and copies sent to each of 
the native justices with the view of enlisting his active co-operation in the enterprise, 
The Monlvie aleo took greet care to distribute the paper in Nagrea amongst the 

. Mahomeran residents of tha town, and delivered a very oxeellent lectora on the 
census at the Bethune Society, which wna olso translated into several longuages pnd ' 
extensively elroulated, 

Notice of the intended census was also promulzated by tam-tom all over Caleutia, 
for the apecial information of such of the natives as could not read or write, 
Considering the strong aversion of the humbler lags of natives to native policemen, 
the cenens committee decided om carrying out the whole operation without the inter- 
ference, in any way, of these functionaries. The following numbers of specially paid 
enumerators were accordingly employed :— 
60 understanding Persion ond Nagres. 


é0 © English and Bengolee. 
110 = Bengales and Hindustani. 
220 in oll. 


These were selected from the localities of which they were to tuke an account, and 
were generally personally known to the residenta ; end each enumerutor, besides giving 
eatisfactory retironces ag to character ond identity, waa able to speak and write tho 
language of the locality to which he wes attached. 

treet lets were prepared from the assessment books of the justices, and distri- 
buted amongat the enumerotora, who were required to make the necessary roturna, 
with a view to # completion of the following particulars mode up to the date of the 
COSTES, Viz, — ; 

1. The number of buildings in each street. 

9. The number of dwellings, the inmates of which can read and write, 

8. The language in which ne con rend ond write. 

4, The number of dwellings, the inhabitonta of which can neither read nor write, 

. The language which people generally speak. 

The next point was to devise a form of return of the inmetes of each dwelling, 
which, while combining as many statistics as possible, would be lilraly from its aim- 
plisity to eseure the friendly co-operation of the inhabitants, The clossiticntion of 
nationality waa felt to be a diffenlty, there being a clear line of demarcation in India 
between Christians of pure ae parentage and those of mixed European and 
Asiatic parentage, and considerable irritation likely to arise among the latter class, 
should minute information be required on that point, 

A schedule embracing the following particulars was adopted, oi. :—. 

Name of mole inhabitants above { Members of family, _ 
10 years of aga, servants, visitora, and othera, 
Country and place of birth. 
Race or caste, 
Oceupation. 
F Male. 
Ohildren under 10 yeara of age. { Tumaie. 
Female inhabitants above 10 { Members of family, 
years of age, servants, visitors, and others. 
To facilitate the filling up of these returns, an example of a form filled up wos 
attached to each blank return, 
The following special instructions were framed for the xuidance of the enumerntors:— 
1, Srexer Boors.—A list or bock to be prepored for each street separate 
containing the number and donirtption of each building, ae erage 
&o., contained within the said street. This list will be prepared from the 


sasesstnent booka, of which, in fact, it will ba a copy, with the omission 
of the owner's natne and the value of the property. 


ol 
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9. The enumerator will proceed with such:a list thr h the street to which it 
refers, and call at each tenement to ascertain the wing particulars: — 

(a) Whether any additions have been made to the tenement beyond what is 
described in the list. 

() Whether inhabited or not. 

(c) Whether any of the inmates can read and write, and in what } 

(d) The number of huts oe in tenanted land, entered in the asseasment 
book as under one n only. 

(é) Any new building that may have been erected, and which is not entered in 
the assesament books with the above details. 

8. There will be no occasion to enter all the above particulars in the list, because 
one single entry will in most cases explain the others. Yor instance, if a 
house be uninhabited, it will be quite enough to record the word “ empty,” 
as such will show that there is no one living in it, and consequently no 
one to read and write. 

4, Where o tenement is inhabited, and some one of the inmates can read and 
write, it will be quite sufficient to record only the 3 in which he 
—— and write, for instance, B., “Bengalee;” P., “Persian ;” O., 

5. Where occupiers of tenements cannot read or write, the enumerator, after 
ascertaining what language the inmates speak, will record in his list, 
i apenas * Bengalee,” or “ Oordoo,” or whatever the language of the 
people may be. 

6. Where a house is uninhabited, but a darwan* or some other servant is in 
charge, the record in the enumerntor’s list will be “durwan only,” or “ two 
bearers,” or whatever the case may be; and he will, on the day fixed for 
taking the census, fill in the particulars of age, &., as required by the 


return. 

7. If there be any alteration, that is, either addition to or reduction of a building 
the record will simply be “second story added,” or “upper story Be 
down,” or whatever the caso may be. Form A shows in red ink the 
different entries as required. 

8. Pnerarnatios or Rercrxs—Each enumerator will pend to the office such of 
the street lists as have been filled up by him, according to the above rules, 
on the previous day. The writers at the oflice will then prepare the blank 
returns for each of the houses, the inmates of which can read and write 
and in the language noted, These returns will bear on the outside the 
number of the premises, and be made a in bundles for each street 
separately. These bundles will afterwards be returned to the enumerator, 
who, on repassing thruugh the same street, will jeave the blank returns at 
the premises indicated on the back of the return, with a request that the 
same may be filled up according to the specimen form attached thereto, 

9. The writers at the office will prepare for each street another bundle, con- 
taining blank returns for such premises the inmates of which can neither 
read nor write. Each return will be in the language of the people, and 
bear outside the number of the tenement, hut, &c., to which it refers. 

10. These bundles will be made over to the enumerator, who, on the day 
—— for taking the census, will proceed to ench of the premises to 
which the return ors, and fill up the required details. 

11. These returns, duly filled up, will be handed over to the writers at the office 
on the fullowing day, and the enumerators will then proceed to collect the 
a gt ape which haye been left with people who can read and write 
to up. 

12. When all the returns heve been collected they will be handed to the writers 
at the office, who will therefrom com: ile such tables of the whole aga 

tion of the town as may be requi hereafter, and containing the 
details given in the returns, but in the agg number. 

To the tables mentioned in paragraph 12 will e added the returns of the 
et i the port, as well as of the residents of Fort William 
and Bazaar, for the censuz of which special arrangements will ba 

made in accordance with the foregoing rules. 


* Gatekeeper. + Male indoor servants, usually Hindoos. 
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Té now became necessary to make arrangements for enumerating the following, 
tis. — 


Residents in Fort William. Vagrant and houselass persona, 
Residents in Goclia Borer. Inmates of the Jail am 
Floating population of the Port. House of Correction, 


Ant under ganction of the Government, the schedules were lesned fo the er 
authorities, The census was applied, through the Master-Attandant, to ps ieee 
hetween Hastings Bridge ond the Chitpore Canal gute, to the north of the town; but 
included all veeels, whether moored on the Coleutts or Howrah side of the river, 
Ag to the por ulation: on board of the native craft, and vagrants, they were enumerated 
under special arrangements made with the inspectors of police. 

The enumerators began to take the conga at seven o'clock on the night of the ath 
of January, 1866, and completed their tesk by two o'clock in the morning of the 
following day. It appears that no logs thon 140 housea were locked up and deserted 
on the night of the census; and on visiting them later, it was found 18 enumerators 
that, in 3 cases, the Inmates had actually fed to avoid the census, but had returned 
on the following morning. } 

The enumerntors are a second round te verify all the returns: and by the 18th 
of February, these were in a aufficieutly complete state to enable the fasts to be 


tabulated. 
Areo and Contents of Coleulla. 


By section 2 of Act VI. of 1863, the town includes all places within the local 
limita of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of Her Majesty's High Court of 
Judicature, at Fort Willian, in Bengal. It is bounded on the north by a line a little 
to the south of the Chitpore Canal; on the east, by the Circular Koad ; on the west, 

artly by the river Hooghly; and on the south, by the Mahratte Ditech and Tolly's 
Qaleh tonal: and oroupies an aren of 15,115 bigguha,* 8 eottahs, 10 chittacks, and 
27 feet, equal to 7807555848 miles, which, however, includes Fort William, the 
Maidan, with its encloaures, Coolia Bazaar, ond Tolly’s Nulloh, west of Alipora 


Bridge.F 
The following ara the particulars of the aren of Caleutta, aa obtained from page 30 
of the Cengns Report, but converted into English aquare miles, vfs. :— 





Locartrr. Square Bftlea, 
Within the limits of Her Majesty's High Court .. 7*B08 
Within the jurisdiction of the Justivegs .. ..  .. S657 
Northern Division ofthe Town ww usw 8 S17 
Southern aa Pr a aa’. a! ea B* 141 


Wa aa O°26o 
Qoolie Bagaar io. ua oee ee O°127 
id tige ese ines Oa ee ee ee 4" 658 
Places of Public Worship Sees tein x oats o'o4s 
Tanks and Public Enclosures... 4.0 22 ews O° 284 


Public Hoade and Lemes .. .. 0 eck wes O°TTe 
HBurial Grounds be we re ee. ee ee ae aa 017 





Tha following are the particulars of streets and houses, wis, >— 
Number of atresia and lanes Sas fede cate meee ee 438 


oa length thereof 4. wg ae owes) we TO, 77S fot. 
Lengthim miles .. .. .«. . «+ 108 miles 32 polea 13 feet, 
Average width =... .. 4 one wees wee DD tet, 
Number of pucks buildingse— 
Northern Division... 4. ee es 1708} yp gre 
Boutbern Division .. .. 0 2. eens $267 } ' 
Number of huts— 
Northern Division .. «. 0 «ec one) ee) (BD 48.917 
Southern Division. .. |. 1... 11797 } a 
* A biggnh ta equal te 99 cetinhs, sol one hy oF 1é chitiecks, = 1 
4 See 7 copay I cotta, or 16 ieuteea, 720 equare fret. 
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Average space occupied by buildings— 


orthern Division .. ., .. +» «» 207 yards 6 feet. 
Southern Division .. .. .. .. « «» S24 yards 2 feet. 
The houses consist of— 





Totals ../| 16,064 | 42,828 





There were, on the night of the census, lying between Hastings Bridge to the 
south and the Chitpore Canal gate to the north, w ich are the boundaries of the juria- 
diction of the Municipal ration, 112 European sailing-vessels and 20 steamers, 
tugs, and flats, aggregating 18,256 tons burthen, There were also of native craft, 
which includes all vessels in command of natives or benring native flags, 87 in port, 
aggregating 25,021 tons burthen, and 2,140 dinghees, bhurs, and other deentylions 


of river-boats. 
Population. 


mwa was the population of Calcutta on the evening of the 8th of January, 
viz. :— 








Europeans .. .. .. 11,224) Africans .. .. «.  «. 53 
Durasians “- “* oe 11,036 Chinese “. “* * ** 409 
Co) 80 | Mussulmans .. .. .. 113,059 
Armenians .. ses 703 | Hindoos .. .. « «. 289,190 
Meteiing 4. 2c act e)|=6L AL 

Jews as Sarwar tas tae 681 Total .. 377,924 
i ee 98 


Under “ s” are included all those born in Europe, or of pure Eeropean 
paren ; Krag cents of whom there are « considerable number in Calcutta. 
* Eurasians” are persons of mixed Euro and Asiatic parentage, a large proportion 
being, no doubt, Indo-Portuguese. Of the “ Greeks,” born in Europe we are 
informed have been included amongst the Europeans, The “Armenians” — appre- 
hend, chiefly descendants of colonists from Armenia, in Western Asia, though 
very limited in number, they are a highly respectable body, and several eminent 
merchants belong to this class, The Armenian Church of St, Nazareth, in Caleutta, 
was erected en far back as 1724, Iam at o Joss to understand what class is specially 
included under “Asiatics,” secing that, with the exception of the Europeans, nearly the 
whole population is Asiatic. Possibly Persians, or 8 of “ low castes,” not coming 
under any particular nationality, are meant. The Jews, although limited in number, 
appear to possess two synagogues in Calcutta. Attached to one of these places of 
worship, I observe by the Calcutta Directory for 1867, there is an officer styled 
cabeerickag end vespeststia clease Gaels baci qeartes taing Debey, ‘Shay axe ts 
enterp: an ass; thei i mbay. ‘They are 

Geandants of the Siataal Ghebers, or Persians of the old religion, who fled to India 
from their Moslem conquerors. They possess one place of worship in on, atyled 
“The Tomple of the Sacred Fire,’ and a “ Tower of Silence” for the dead, ‘The 
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“ Afrioana” are, I apprehend, chiefly Arabs, but according to Captain Birch’s Conga 
of Caleutta in 1887, there ware then $51 Arab residents, while in 1866 the total 
nomber of “African” residents lareturmed at 63! The “ Chineso” are almost entirely 
of humble rank, the great monjority of them being ahoemakers. As might have been 
expectad, ont of a population of 877,024, no less than 952,249, or upwaorda of 93 per 
cent, are motives, ; 

The following is the estimated population of the suburbs *— 


seis Lareyecnt 
edna }s ts aie | Ler iaael we 80,000 
Bhowanipore .. .. 16,000 Entally 


Alli ve oe ee §6280,000 «| Ballygunge 9». .. 10,000 
Kidierpore - « 15000 | Beehpore.. .. .. 5,000 
Gorden Reach .. .. 10,000 | Howmh .. .. .. 60,000 
Nunderbogh .. .. 5,000 | Sulkeah <. .. .. 10,000 


Total .. .: 280,000 


Thus, the grand total of the population of Caleutta and the euburbs, is certainly not 
onder 627,924. 

Tt is to be observed, that a larze nomber of persoms, chicfly natives, who have 
fixed cecupations in the town, reside in the suburbs, The Consus Committee eatimate 
that at lenet 20,00) arrive every mornlog by rail and dinghes alone, from the direction 
of Howrah; and that other places in the suburbs contribute at least 30,000, making 
60,000 in all, which constitutes the daily floating population of the town. 

The firet thing that strikes the eye on glancing over the Census Report of the 
male and female population of Caleutla,} ia the singular disproportion of the sexes, 
hia is most extraordinary in the Chincse with refercncs to which claga there are no 
famales apparently, either children or adulta, against the 278 mon and 41 boys 
enumerated, The explanation given in the Report ia that the Chinese are neually, 
if not always, married to Christian females, and these lave been included wader 
“ Teurogiens,” 

The following is the proportion of males, to every 100 fomalea, aa wpplicable to 
each clasa, or nettonality computed to the nearest unit, viz. :— 





Europeans.» «. 281 JOWS ee OS 
Euragiang.. .. « 96 FParmece .. .. « #16 
Greekp .. oo « «+ IV Muzsulmona .. .. B01 
Armeniang .. « LIT Hindoos .. .. « 1a?” 
Asistiea .. -.. «. 269 


The general result indicating an average of 157-83 males to 100 females, while in 
England and Walea in 1861, the proportion of the sexes was nearly poe 

hie some anomaly apparently exiated in 1837, 08 the result of the censua token 
by Captain Birch, Colonel Sykes, in hia paper on the subjectt declares that the 
cenens of Calentin, taken in 1837, ia mot of all in wccordance with that taken by him 
in the Deccan, which included three-and-a-helf millions of enols, and in which the 
proportion of females appeared to approximete nearly to whet obtains in Europe. 
Turning for a moment to the return§ of the population of Madras and Bombay, wa 
find the following to be the result as compared with Caleutta, riz, — 










paae Lon. 
of ale) Chldren. 
per ert 


Towne, Males, | Females, 











Caleutia: Census taken apabove | 183,077 | 115,311 
ES ee ee} 136,808 | 168,507 
sg rae aa ae 436,905 | 207,285 


58°21 
123°08 


47°51 


64,536 
128,162 


172,972 


S77 , 924 
427,771 


816, 562 











™ Thess figures have bean very courteonsly furnished to mo by the Vice-Chairman of the Justhees, 
whit pointes ont, thot, as the collectors of the trenty-foor Pergunnals, au weil os tbo Manicipal Committee 
of the enborts, and of Howrah, have regolar asetesment books, there ought te be no difcalty in acrivieg: 
ft an approximate estiniete of the population of dhe suburbs 

t Detoiled tables can be bod from the author. +} ‘Stati. Journal,’ vol, vili,, p, 61, 4 Bhwe Book. 
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Thus, at Madras there are 25 cent, more women than men, but at Calcutta 
and Bombay about double the number of men that there are women. 

Confining the comparison to Mussulmans and Hindoos, which comprise the great 
_ of the population of the three Presidency Towns, we have the following results, 










Mussulman Adults. 














Towns, to ae 
Males. 
Calcutta, 1837* .. .. | 38,934 
Calcutta, 1866 .. .. | 65,812 
Madras .. .. .- «+ | 18,998 
Bombay 


It is to be observed that of the married Christian male residents in India, 
excepting perhaps Eurnsians, a very considerable proportion are li in o state of 
Seaporety eagle, blessedness, their wives being t on account of ill health, or 
engaged pope the education of the children at home. This applies also 
to members of other nationalities with whom India is not a permanent of 
residence, and will, to a certain extent, account for the disparity of the sexes in these 
cases. Having this fact in recollection, and moking every allowance also for the 
extreme reserve of Mahomedans and the higher caste of Hindoos, in all inquiries as 
to the number of the female inmates of their dwellings, it is nevertheless clear that an 
abnormal Paty eee Se SD of the sexes, us revealed by the present 
census, and that the matter calls for further inquiry and investigation.t 

Touching the returns for Madras, I am wholly at a loss to explain how the females 
exceed the males in number, a result so different from what bas been arrived at in 
the other Presidency towns. ‘The census for Madras only recognizes four classes, 
viz, — 

Europeans and Indo-Europeans, Hindoos, 

Native Christians, | Museulmans; 
but the females are in excess of the males in every instance. 

The following Tuble exhibits the proportion per cent. of children of both sexes 
— — nationality to the adult population of the nationality to which the children 

ong, viz, :— ' 








Nationality or Class. a ag — 
Europeans... 9°69 10°17 
Eurasians an 15°95 17°01 
Greeks “* “ef ** 8°33 16°67 
Armenians .. .. 16°64 16°26 
Asiatics .. 4.) se 10°02 10°27 

S Jews wa? Sen 28°72 21°79 
Parsees .. 6°82 4°55 
Africans .. 4°17 6-25 
QChinese .. .. .. 8°20 _ 
Mussulmans .. .. 10°22 9°85 
Hindoos .. .. .. 10°59 9°95 





giving a proportion cent. of 10°61 male children, and 9°97 female children, or a 
emia proportion of 20°58 children to the entire adult population. 


+ Ta tt ae a a er ec at it bt epee 
are ys 

a bilner settet wertality tad the wurabere are rednaeil in the end very nearly to an equilibeieas, the wen 

and women ii of all ages, being in the proportion of 100,029 to 100,000, At the census of 1861, there 

wert 10,259,065 females and 9,770,259 males enumerated. Making allowance for those women whose 

husbands were abroad, and for men in the army, navy, ond merchant service abrond, there was still an 


. 
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I waa much startled at tha returns of the convicts in the Calcutta jail on the 
evening of the census, the ratio of European inmates being out of all proportion in 
excess of that belonging to other nationalitica. aA. 

_ ‘Phe following are the figures as applicable to every 100,000 individuals belonging 
to ench nationality, wis. :— 

Europesia .. .. .. «. « «+ 1520 

Asteligg = og ae ees ett sD 

Miuamlmang., .. .. «2 « e+ 80 

Himdone ww wee tek TO 


Total .. «. 2070 


Turning to the report of the censua of England ond Wales for 1861, I found that 
the retio to all classes of the population, of persons detained in convict establishments, 
jails, reformatories, &e., was 1 in 740, and in 1851, 1 in 754; tot is, from 130 to 188 
persona for every 100,00 of the population.* j 
- The Caleutta Consus Report gives no explanation of these extraordinary figures, 
and I began to conclude thet the Eoropean sailors, who are in great force in Calentia 
during he month of January, and are notoriously a somewhat woruly clase, must bare 
inordinately swelled the criminal returns for that mouth; and thet on the other hand 
the “mild Hindoo,” who is practically n vogelorian, alstaining as a rule from intoxi- 
eating liquors, and living cliefly on rice and fieh, is beyond oll compariaim the lenst 
criminal of the population. 

On o reference to Caloutta the mystery wae solved, and the dispnrity thus 
aceounted for. It appenra that the return doca not include all the prisoners in the 
Allipore and Howrah joile, which are out of the jurisdiction of the town, and contain 
almost cutirely native culprits; wheres Europeans from almost every part of Bengal 
are sent to the Presideney joil of Caloutta. The proportion, therefore, I was informed, 
applied to the total number of Huropeans all over Bengal, and not to that of Calcutta 
alone. 

The incident ia only another illustration of tha extreme necessity for eomtion in 
oralizing even from stutements, wlmitting apparently of only one interpretation, 

It is to be observed that among the lower clases of natives, hardly one in ten ia 
able to state bis actual age, and lence we ara warned in the report that implicit 
Teliance cannot be placed on the Tables exlibiting the differant ages ‘of the popu- 
lntion, In many cases, indeed, the enumeratars had to record such an a 15 lia 
to the person enumerated, sa from inquiries and other evidence appear ‘be near 
the truth, Some of the returna exhibited almost incredible ages, and hence minute 
ingutries had to ba made on this point. The result is given in the following Table, 
showing tha number of persons above 70 years of age :— 














i i a 
From | From | From | From | From) Of the 
BL Bh $1 he Lol age of | Total. 
fo ai. | to fo, | to 98, | 20 100,! to 105.8 yuurs, 








Tar a ee 
Tha ieueeceria as 


ArMmeminDs 2. . as 


vs 9 
1 we 43 
es As T 





ewe ooae os = 1 ca ci 4 
Mussulmans.. .. | 85 a ue Bae 
Hindoas Nara tw B56 =| 157 ig 20 1 1 580 

ros | i912 | 2 | oe 








+ Total .. » | 868 | #88 | 92 | 7 | 28 | 30 


exces Of 31,459 women at hone, the men of the corresponding betng on the Continent, tn the 
Colonies, or in foreign lands The proportion of monlea to every 100 females in Koglond and Wales sins 


1H21 was as Inllows :— 
f BEL ee oe ee te ie. | | 
WL .. ea ee )|6 SM HBL 4. one oon) «BOS 
DA oes oe oe BOTS i 
The oxeces of the emigmtion of moles over fomales is the prindlpeal reason for the difference in the 
ropontion of the acca, "Census Eepurt,’ 1461, pg. 6 amd Ba, * ‘Consus Report,’ 1981, p. 11. 
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Tt thus appears that the highest ages recorded, applicable to each class, were as 


Europeans .. -- 87 Jews ie a oo 
Turasians.. «. -. 104 Mussulmans .. «. 100 
i Hindoos . . 116 


Armenians .. «. & 


Resident, therefore, in Caleatta last year, there was one Hindoe Olt ty to 
recollect the awful tragedy of the B — who must have lived the 
administration of every Governor-General of ia from the time of Clive to that of 
Sir John Lawrence; who ma have seon the author of the ‘ Letters of Junius’ carried 
bleeding from the field after his duel with Warren Hastings, and heard the ery from 
100,000 Hindoos which ascended to Heaven when the Maharajah Nuncomar was 
— on the “maidan !” 

n attempt was made to classify the population of the town according to ocou- 
pations, but this we are informed was found to be impracticable, A retarn was 
made, however, of the number of establishments licensed to retail spirituous liquors 
and intoxicating drugs. These are— 


Liquor shops .. .. -» +» 108 | ee ~~. = 
Shops for the sale of prepara- Other places .. «++ + 25 

tions used in smoking «.. 55 “ann 
DE eg tas BCR 280 


Which, taking the fixed and floating population at 430,000, is in the proportion of 
one licensed to each 1870 persons. 

The mean density of Calcutta is expressed by 48,405 persons to the aquare mile, 
or 75°63 persons to the acre. The mean town density of England and Wales is 
expressed by 8605 persons to the square mile, ar 5-73 persons to an acre.* 


Mortality. 


Under two local acts of the Bengal Government, Caleutia has been divided into 
six districts, a registrar being appointed to cach, and registration of births and 
deaths rendered compulsory on all persons yesiding within the boundaries of the 
town, under penalty of a fine, not exceciing Rs. 100, on persons who shall refuse or 
neglect to register within eight ar after the occurrence of each birth or death.f It 
appears, however, from the ‘Health Officer’s Report,} that the fines levied for non- 
compliance with the acts are merely nominal, for during 1865 there were eighty-one 
convictions, while the aggregate fines amounted to Rs, 13412, or Rs. 1107, that is 
about 3s, 4d. sterling each. 

It is quite evident, indeed, from the fi that the returns must be defective, 
Thus we find that for the period under notice, the deaths are returned at 23,233, and 
the births at 4913, a result which of course would indicate that the total extinction of 
the population of the town was only o uestion of time, 

he Health Officer has classitied mortality per cent. according to ecreeds,— 
under Christians being included, I apprehend, Boxopeans, Americans, 
Greeks, Armenians, native converts. The following is the result :— 


Obristians .. .. 5°19 Mussulmans .. 583 
Hindoos .. .. G41 - Parsees .. «- O88 
Sli. ce ab) (ae ee Chinese .. .. 319 


The average calculated on a population of 430,000 being at the rate of 5408 per 
cent, per annum. The very Limited number of Jews, Chinese, and Parsees wok 
observation renders the above results, a3 to these classes, valueless for all purposes of 


fining the inquiry for a moment to Hindoos and Mussulmans, and comparing 

© «Census Report,’ 186 10; bus Culcutta with an En ish town of about the same size, 

23 Maseienter far tostance, we Dipti mr} M'Culloch, yy a contains 113 persons to the 
a ‘Calcutta Directory,’ 1867. 


_. £1 bave sent for a vs, Calcutta, and if received in time, will, of course, give effect to any 
corrections of the above, whict may be necessary. oi 
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the above firures with those in Colonel Sykes’ paper, founded on the Caloutta cenang 
for 1837, referred to above, we have the following :— 








Nationality. Sykes, Justices, 
q Hindoos Pr ad fe Ha | G4. 
Muzsulmana .. Bl 5°88 











Colonel Byles’ figures being deduced ftom the annual average deaths for eleven 
yours prior to the census in 1807, the reeulte of the conena at that dete being taken og 
th igi clepient in the caleulation, without reference to the annual movement in the 
epulation* I am quite unable to explain the apparent exeeas In mortality for 
a year 1865 os compared with that which appeared to prevail prior to 1837, and 
fear that the results in this respect cannot be relied on. It is curious that both 
wuthorities agree in assigning a considerably higher death-rate to Hindooa than to 
Moalomedans. This is in aceordance with experience and observation. The Hindoo 
ia practically a vogetarian, while the Mussuliman partnkes frecly of all kinda 
of animal food excepting pork, The latter has accordingly more stamina to resist 
the effeeta of epidemics auch as fever, cholera, or emall-pox, which carry off the mero 
rice-taters in large numbers. ; a 
. The mortality amongst the Enropeon officers of the Civil and Military services 
of India has been determined with the greatest precision, Tho names of Samuel 
Brown, Dr, W. Farr, Charles Jellicoe, alao of Mr. Davia, Mr. Nelson, ond others, will 
at ones occur to many of my hearers in connection with this department of vital 
statistics, The most recent paper on the me is that by Mr. Samuel Brown, which 
is published in the April (1803) number of the ‘Assurance Magazine.’ 

The only paper, so far os [ am aware, which treata of mixed European lives 
resident in Tn in, ia one by Mr. C. 8. Francis, which embraced the experience of the 
Oriental and Laudable Insurance companies of Calentta from 1815 to 1847. The 
mortality of Eurasiane ia trested in a paper by the writer, which is published in 
the Journal of the Statistienl Bociety for eptember, 1804. 

The Health Officer of Celeutta furnished the Census Committees with a Table of 
Mortality amongst the Earopeans resident in Caleutta during 1805,+ from whioh it 
appears that there were 3M deaths amongst an agprovate population of 11,224—the 
mortality being thus at the rate of 271 per cent. ‘Turning to Dr. Farr's ‘ English 
Life Tables,’ the average annual rate of mortality in England and Wales doring the 
seventeen years 1889-4, is given at 2245 per cent.,t a result little below that which 
appenrs from the above figures to prevail in Qalentta amongst the European popo- 
re much doubt, however, existe 1s to whether all the above 11,224 persons 
ecalid, tikes under obearvation fora whole year, For instanca, thera were 2068 
Europeans enumerated as being on board shipa on the river on the night of the 
cenaua. Now the census wae in January, when it is well known the East 
Indiamen which ssil to England round the Uspe ara lying in the river. These 
aang arrive towards the end of the yoar, and take their departure again early in 

1a next year, I have no materiala by me which will enable me to a imate to 
the number of European ssamen on the river in July as compared with January, but 
think thet the above figures may be reduced of least one-half, It ia to be observed 
that Europeana, eapecially the better class, seldom remain to dia in Calontta, 
Medical men generally order patients on a sea voyage or to some more genial climate 
while there is yet time. These considerations induced me to accept the quotation of 
271 per cent., aa indicating the annual rate of mortality amongst Europeans in 
Calentia, with some reserve, ; 
' Qn the other hond that which materially swells the aggregate of European mor- 
tality in Quleatia ia the death-rate provailing amonget common soldiers and sailora. 
The latter come off along voyage, go ashore into Lall Bazaar and other placea of 
resort, drink arrack and similar vile compounds to exeesa, stagger ont and sleep all 
night perhaps in the open air, the result being nearly certain death. Ihaye met 

4 aon tok cavinda oa tb HE [AERA costirmned ak will gh of 
am 106 cerluin 95 to the co r cE wi eck ba ti ri z 
Health Ciicer's Report — 1 Engle Lil Tabla: Teta — 
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them on riding out at dawn in Calcutta staggering about on the maidan after 
night’s debauch, and even then declaring themselves “ ready to drink anything.” 

The mortality in the native quarter of the town, as might be expected, exceeds 
that in the European ape cutta, in accordance with “ Section 94 of Act VI. 
of 1863, B. C.,” is divided into six districts, the western boundary extending to low- 
water mark of the west side of the river Hooghly, lying between Chitpore Bridge on 
the north, and the south-west corner of Tolly’s Nullah on the south, 

A line drawn from near the Custom House to the eastern extremity of tho 
Boitacannah Road separates the Ist, 2nd, and 8rd, or northern division of the town, 
from the 4th and 5th, or southern division. The latter comprehends the n 

of Calcutta, and is much less densely populuted than the native quarter of 


town, 

The following Table exhtbits, in square feet, the gross and nett area of each 
division, the average space occupied by buildings, and the mean space allowed to 
each person, 





_ The following Toble exhibits the mortality during the year in each of the above 
divisions, as compared with the population, 


Mortality, | 





Divisions. eh. OOOO 
| Gross. | Por cent. | 








Northern .. .. | 241,790 | 16,767 e-98 | 
118, 084 5,953 6-28 | 





The subjoined extract from the Report} tends farther to explain the execss of 
mortality in the northern division of the city :—* If in this calculation be taken 
into consideration the daily influx of people coming to transact business, and of the 
space required for animals kept within, it is evident that such mean space must be still 
less, Moreover, it is in these divisions that the largest amount of street traffic exists 
which must necessarily cause a corresponding increase of sweepings, &c., which have 
daily to be removed by the Conservancy ent. In fact this is, in some 
measure, corroborated by the Health Officet’s Report, according to which the removal 
of sewage matter from the drains during the past year amounted to 1,386,238 cubic 
feet, which is more than one-half of the total excavations removed from the whole of 
the town. Yet singularly enough, it is preciacty in these divisions that the averago 
breadth of public thoroughfares is the smallest, so that, in fact, the obstruction caused 
by the daily traffic is greatest just where ample space is most needed. It is likewise 
in these divisions that by far the greatest number of jute screws, dye shops, oil 
— and soap manufactories are situated, so that a most dan and offensive 

is carried on in localities, several parts of which are hardly accessible to fire 
engines, and in which up to College Street there is not one single public tank. It © 
is not a less remarkable fact, that although in these divisions the number of private 
tanks is the largest, the majority of them are little better than stagnant ponds, 
carrying in them the germs of disease. And finally, the largest number of establish- 


* Report, pp. 16, 17; Indian quantities converted into square feet. 7Report, p. 3, 
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mente licensed to retail 2 pein liquors and intoxicating drugs, are loented in these 
very divisions, a9 that all elements calculated to affect the health of the residents 
are concentrated in the divisions in which the heaviest mortality occurred.” 

Tt may be interesting to subjoin the “ad agp cont. per onnum amon 
various classea in India according to different authorities, as compared with 
mortality amongst the population of England and Walea, viz. — 


Bengal Civil Services .. .. 1700 io 1842 (Neison) 2°18 
Tengal Military .. «. .. 1800to 1847 (Newnn") 2°40 
Madras ditto .. .» +» 1808to 1840 (Davies) 8-28 
Ditto ditin .. .. «. «. 1808t0 1857 (Brown) 8-11 
European Soldierst .. .. 1800 t0 1866 (Farr) 6-86 
Furosinng «. ww) ee) ee BBV tO SSL (Tait) 92-47 
Population of Calcutta .. 1866 (Tustices) 2-71 
England ond Wales .. .. 185¢t01863 (Farr) 2°21 

Ii ia to be observed that in any compnrieon of European mortality in India, an 
essential element is the period of time embraced in observations. Thus the 
death rate during the first quarter, or evon half, of the gs eentury, ig no just 
criterion for future ruldanes. A great change for the better hos taken Ince within 
the last few years, and Englishmen may now acttle in India with muc less onmee 
for apprehension than prior to the ern of railways and the establishment of the over- 
land rente. 

The materiala from whenee to derive the rates of Indian mortality are exceedingly 
meagre, To Colonel Sykes we are principally indebted for contributions drawn from 
the domain of Indian Vital Statistics. 

The Native Indian Army being réeoruited from various nationalities, neither the 
table piven in the Blue Book, nor the materials from whence it is derived, afford any 
elue to the mortality which prevails amongst the different races composing the army, 
Hence no comparison can be instituted between the mortality given in the Blue 
Book and that prevailing in Caleutta, amonget the Hindoo and Mahomedan popn- 
Intion, a8 appears from the Census Report. 


Health Officer's Reports. 

Sines the above was written, I have received from Caleutta, the Reporte for 1865 
and 1866, of Dr. G. Fabre Tonnerre, the Heolth Officer of Calcutta. 

It may be premised thet 1865 and 1866 were altogether exceptional years,” During 
the firat six months of 1265 an epidemic of ermall- peel and the sudden risa 
in the price of articles of food ond clothing wei ial acavily on the poorest classes. 
Tn 1860 the famine prevailing in Bengal eanacd an influx of starving population 
into Caleutta, eatimated at upwards of 20,000 souls. Of the 20,289 who ded daring 
that yeor, 5284 were paupers ght to the glnts for cremation at the public expanse, 
of whom 2103 were found dend in the streets by the police. ‘Thus it appears from 


the Returns that upwarda of one-fifth of the total deaths in 1885 wore from small- 
pox; and upwards of one-third of the total denths in 1806 were from cholera, 

The abstracts of the Health Officer are arranged according to the classification - 
adopted by the Registrar-General of England, and the following Table exhibits the 
total mortality from all causes, on the assumed fixed and floating population of the 






Estimated Mortality 
| Deathe. per cent. 


Fear. | Population. 





| 1865 | 450,000 | 28,288 | 5°408 
| 1866 | 490,000 | 20,983 | 4-718 
r Ne: i 





Tha mortality por cent. amongst the 377,924 persons constituting the total 


reaident population within the ditch,j according.to fhe census, arranged 


2. ee retired, : : 
—Munecommisaloned officara and men, vide ‘Report on the Sanitary Binte of the sirmy in Inds," 
pe 158, : $ That is, within the Saietbal etedeaueer aie il 
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to creeds, but excluding Jews, Chinese, and Parsees,—the numbers applicable to 
So classes or nationalities being too small to admit of safe conclusions,—was as 
follows :— 


Year, Christians.| Hindoos. 





1865 | 5°19 | 6°41 5°83 
ses | 4:40 | 5-47 5-41 





There being included under Christians, I apprehend, Europeans, Americans, Eura- 
sians, Greeks, Armenians, and Native Converts. — 

And the proportion per cent. which the mortality, from different causes—accord- 
ing to the ification adopted in this country—bears to the total casualties, was as 


follows ;— 






Constitutional | ~ Local 
TDisouses. Disenses, 






8°017 8-402 
2°352 9-067 


1865 81°496 
1866 81°294 





0°750 


Under “ Zymotic Diseases” are included Dysentery, Cholera, Fever, and Small- 


pox. 

Under “Constitutional Diseases” are included Dropsy, Cancer, and Gangrene, 
which three caused the most deaths under that class. 

Under “ Local Diseases" we find Convulsions, ‘Trismus, Spleen diseases, Tetanus, 

A Gg ke Dein ial D he largest figures posite Cyanosi 

nh er opmen iseases,” the are 3) 

Btill-born, and “ Not Specified.” x be 

But the most remarkable fact revealed by the Health Officer's Reports is, that 
daring the two years under observation, upwards of 80 per cont., or four-fifths of the 
total deaths in Caleutta were caused by discaves of the zymotic class, and these 
belong almost entirely to the minsmatic order. The following Table exhibits the © 
ratio cent. which the deaths from the six ‘principal disenses of the minsmatic 
order to the total casualties during the years under review:— . 





It is curious to obsdrve from the above Table that small-pox, which caused about 

22 cent. of the total casualties in 1865, did not cause one-half per cent. of the 
casualties in 1866. We gather from the reports, that the deaths from this cause 
were chiefly in the second and third, or northern divisions of the town, inhabited 
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mostly by natives, the minimum egret baing in the sixth division, inhabited 
almost wholly by Europeans; also that the scourge was most virulent in March, 
April, and May. As to cholern during 1866, the maximum mortality wae also in the 
native part of the town, the minimum being in the European quarter, and tho must 
fatal months were March und April. : 

Tha following Tabla exhibits the ratio of deaths to the total population amongst 
the three classes above distinguished -— 






Diarrhea it 


Dysenter ie” Sree) O16 
Giclera : a ne | O440 
Small-pox esas O-O14 
Fever oes as ae on OB45 
Remittent Fever .. o-073 





The Tabla is read thug :—Of the totol population, there died of cholera in 1860— 


Christians .. 2. oo oo o O°068 per cent, 
Hindotg oo. os op oe os LOTR 
Mahomedans .. «» «= «»« O44 ,, 


The following Table exhibita the ratio of deaths according to religion or caste:— 





| Disease, Chetan | Alindioss, | Mahomedans, 


a 





Tiiarrhcea Gen ee 0-231 0-308 O05 
Dysentary .. «. .. | O°HRD OTR 0019 
Cholera .2 «a. ae | 1261 1-929 1680 
Bmall-pox .. .. a | Od 0-012 0-046 
| Fever oo. ae one oe | OED 1°18 1818 
Remittent Fever .. .. | O°058 0°69 0280 

| 





That is to say, that the enewalities from cholera during the year amounted to— 
Christians ., ..  .. 1°261 per cent, of their momber. 
Hindoss .. « . 1029 
Mahomedana .. .. 1680 


And the following Table exhibits the ratio of deaths to the total casualties — 









Distames. Christiana, Hhidoos. 








Diarrhicon d #645 

| Dysenterp oo. «2 8° 235 

f Calor 2.0 nek ao " 
Bmall-pox - oY Actes 0-145 0-256 
Fever... 4. es ve | O27 | 12-007 7-321 
Remitieont Fever .. | 0-004 4348 15g 








Tt thus appears that Caring the year under review upwards of one-third of the 
tote] casualties were from cholera in the following proportion, viz, -— 


Christians .. ..  . . « 1516 per cent, 
Hindooe oo. «6 a we oe ETC, 
Mahomedane .. .. « « 9869 
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The following is ® summary of the three preceding Tables, and exhibits at one 
glance the ratio of deaths md the ieveumalioos® ¢ six principal diseases of the 
maiasmatic order during 1866 :— 


Christiana. 


(1.) To the total population .. .. | 0°189 2°459 
(2.) According to religion or caste .. | 2°447 4+420 
(3.) To total casualties .. .. .. | 2°949 52-132 





Thus the deaths amongst Christians were about 244 for every 1000 of their 
number, amongst Hindoos 44} for every 1000 of their number, and Mahomedans 
42¢ for every 1000 of their number. 

These for themselves and are most extraordinary. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the excessive mortality of Calcutta is due in no small 

to causes which are entible, ‘To defective impure water, absence 
of ventilation, and the unclean habits of the native community. The Health Officer 
complains over and over again in his reports of the extraordinary difficulties en- 
countered in enforcing sanitary regulations, more jally amongst the lower class 
of natives, The nuisances, he says, are the result of habits transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, and favoured by caste prejudices, As to the of 
Nuisances, the name of that officer does not appear from the reports, but his post 
must be no sinocure. I should not like to be of nuisances for the town of 
Calcuttn. It appears that in 1865 he was compelled to institute 1254 anits st 
mehters, and no less than 4070 Dapper, x against other persons, for offences . 

the sanitary regulations. Nor are strikes unknown even in Bengal. During 
1866, the mebters of Calcutta struck work, and for many days none of these 
functionaries were visible in the aa ape quarter of the town. 

In the returns before us neither age at death, nor the trade or occupation of 
the deceased is given; but the sexes are distinguished, Having in recollection the 
abnormal disparity of the sexes revenled by the census of 1866, and the consequent 
doubt which is thrown over that portion of the returns, I have not deemed it necessary 
to go closely into this particular point. The following Teble distinguishes the 
mortality of the sexes from the above six principal diseases of the miasmatic order, 
The figures have reference to the ratio of deaths according to religion or caste. 












0°287 


4°442 | 


The, — result indicates a lower rate of mortality amongst Christian and 
Hindoo ales than males, but a somewhat higher rate amongst Mahomedan 
females as compared with males. Then, in the case of cholera, the deaths amongst 
Christian females are less than one-third of the deaths of the males from that cause; 
the mortality amongst Hindoo and Mahomedan females, from cholera, being also 
considerably lower in proportion than amongst the males, On the other hand, 


diarrhoea and dysentery in a very degree more fntal to females than 
aa = nage though in a somewhat lesser degree. 
0, 2, ° P 
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The highest day temparnture woe on the 27th May, at § pm. when the thermo- 
moter stood at 105° exposed in shade. Morch was the moat unhenlthy month in the 
yent; the mortality, whieh on accouut of the change of the monsoon is naually 
rent, rose during that month toite maximum, the Hindoo population being the prin- 
cipal sufferers, ‘The lowest point touched by the thermometer was on the 80th 
December, when it fell to 64°. There wos no rein in March, November, and De 
cember; while in September, 16 inches fell, nearly 4 inches having fallen in one day, 

Conclusion. 

Although the retarns now under review ore by fir the most complete which have 
ever bean received from Caleutta on this sabject, there is still much room for improve- 
ment. We want more partionlarly— 

A classification of the population according to ago, sex, and condition; 
A more careful registration of the births ; 
A retora of the marringes ; 


‘A retorn of deaths, exhibiting, in addition to the particulars now furniehed, 


the uge nnd condition of the deceased ; 
Returns indicating the extent to which the population is affected by omi- 
nbiot. 

The ve aah should he, as nearly as poasiblo, in the form adopted by the Regiatrar- 
General of this country. Mennwhila, 1t is neeessrry to exercise 4 certain reserve in 
generalizing frato the ficures which form the basis of this paper. 

But of one great fact there is abundant avidenoe—thoat, whilo the mortality of 
London, for instance, is about 2th per cent. the mortality of Calontta is 5 per cent., 
or considerably more than double; ond that in the latter cose it might be reduced in 
all probability one-half or one-third by improvementa in the sanitary condition of the 
city, and even moderate attention to the findamental lawa of hygiene. 

Tt is most gratifying to be able to anmoones that a number of sanitary reforme 
have recently been completely effected, or ara now in proccss of consummation. For 
instances, the custom of throwing dead bodies into the river is entirely stopped, Bodies 
of paupers are now burt at the public expense, the Hindoo community having anb- 
tel =e to render the borning-ghiits immoouons. Then, most vigorous and 
comprehensive measures are now in progress for improving the vontilation, flooring, 
and drninage of the native bazaara, and o careful supervision ia being exercised on the 
eele of articlea of food and drink. The grog-shopa are regularly visited, and licences 
forfeited where it is found that deleterious compounds are being aold 10 European 
fallora visiting the port. In the drainage department of the municipality extra- 
ordinary activity waa displuyed oa the yeara under review; about half-a-million 
sterling bas been raised, chiefly for drainage-works, and ero long Coleutta ought to 

be able to boast a most complete and effective system of drainage. It i peel 
to convey the sewage bya milway, conatructed at o cost of 55,0000, to the Salt Water 
Lake—a lagune situate a few milea acuth-east of Calentta—there to be utilized for 
= purposes. Then as to water—a contract has been concluded with Mesare. 

, of London, to mise pl i i gh of water daily at Phulta, a point on the 
Hooghly about sixtean miles above Colontta, thers to be filtented and afterwords con- 
yoyed by covered aqueducts to Caloutta, and distributed over the town. The worke, 
which ore to coat upwards of hali-a-million sturling, are now being actively pushed 
forward, and it is believed will be completed by 1870. 

We shall look forward with much interest ond curiosity to future reports of the 
Health Officer of Calentta. That great metropolis—the entrepit for the produce of 
Bengal, one of the gg phic in the world—mmuat, Timoagine, remain the capital 
of British India and chief commercial emporium of Asin. To the Englishman who 
looks to India o3 a fleld where disappointment may find retreat, or enterprise have 
room to expand, it vast be interesting to know that in a few years there ig reason to 
hope he will be able, with due precaution, to promente his yoeation in Calcutta 
without mach greater risk to life than is oxperienced in this country. 

It ia impossible to conchulo this paper—which, indeed, pretends to little mors 
than an snalysis and rearrangement of the information contained in the = 
without bearing testi to the energy and ability exhibited by the Commities of 


Justices, in making all the necessary arrangements for the census, in completing — 


the operation, and finally, in elaborating the materinls 0 og to present them in an 
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intelligible form to the public. ied seca’ Deng, I Relies, Salat merely oetletad 
e 


by the Calcutta pross; but those only who have lived in India, and a similar 
effort, can realize the extraordinary ties to be encountered, in any operation of 
the kind, in that 3 . 


As an instance of the ignorance and prejudice which prevails, it may be mentioned 

that notwithstanding one of the Census Committes, a alone gentleman of rank, 
, i ee ae census—which, after bein 

y him into several languages, he actually caused to be printed and circulated 
ainongst the natives at his own expense, with a view to general oulightenment on 
the objects atd utility of the consus—no less than 198 native families deserted their 
homes and fled into the jungle on the night of the census, rather than remain to be 
enumerated, the impression being, that cithcr some wholesale raid on the female 
population of their locality was contemplated, or that the Government were collecting 
materials for an assessment of taxes on a more comprehensive scale. Great credit, 
nevertheless, is due to the Moulvie for his exertions in diffusing information on the 
subject. Having in recollection the proverbial indolence and apathy of the wealthier 
natives of India, and the traditional antipathies existing betwoen the worshippers of 
Islam and us Christians of the West Se pric me a very curious sign of the times, 
that a Mahommedan gentleman of should so fully appreciate the sciantific 
sia. aud yulue of a census of Calcutta as to render aid, at once most useful 
and disinterested, in ocean that operation. 

Who would dare to place lim erly ledge! poms top? pela ome 

I and Hindoos, ignoring all differences of creeds and ee and 
os one common platform in the intcrest of , would apply elves 
loy a the improvement of the social condition of the teeming millions of India, 
and the development of her natural resources ? 

For some mighty and beneficent purpose Providence has placed the destinies of 
two hundred millions of human beings, inhabiting that remote district of Asia, in 
the hands of a fow Anglo-Saxon Cliristions. Be it our auibition to discharge that 
high trust in a manner worthy of a Christian people, aud on all occasions to welcome 
and encourage in rg ee «artment of the state, such useful and disinterested co- 
0 ion, mr aa of or Islamite, as was rendered in taking the census of 

eutta in 1866, by the Muhomedan Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan. 

Baron Dow.eays mentioned in illustration of the diffieulty that was found in 
tuking the census, that one of his own servants who had been twenty-six years in his 
service maintuined that he was only thirty years old because his father had told him 
twenty yeurs ago that he was thirty years old. Among the twenty or thirty thousand 
Mussulmans eliiefly —— as boatmen, not one man in a hundred knew his age In 
such cases the age had to be arrived at by the appearance of the man, and by making 
other inquiries. Three-fourths of the ages might be taken os correct, the remainder 
being gucas-work, Another difficulty consisted in the fact, that not only had the forms 
to be transluted into five different languages, but the mass of the population could not 
write, so that the information was given at second-hand eh the enumerators, 
Taking the censua altogether, it not be taken as being perfectly correct; but it 
might be taken to be within 10 per cent. of the truth. Wi — the agency by 
which the census was taken, it was deemed to be so advisable that the police should 
have nothing to do with it, that when the census was taken, the licemen 
were sent away from the town. The enumerators were clerks in public oflices, who 


were warned that if it could be shown that they had been negligent in any case, they 


would be dismissed from Government service. If the Government would sanction 
such an expentiture as would enable a properly-appointed oumuuittee, with the assistance 
of the health officers and others, to take a census of Calcutta and its suburbs, a proper 
census might then be taken, the existing onc being but an approximation to the correet 
state of the case. 

Dr. Farr said that he was glad that Mr. Tait had introduced this subject, because 
it was requisite before the Association attempted to deal with any proposals for the 
improvement of the welfure of the people of Dulin , to ascertain by means of accurte 
information collected by enumerators, what the facts really were. He was glad to 
know that in the North-west Provinces a censns had been taken, which he had sub- 
mitted to the International at Florence on the of our Government, and 
many of the facts ascertained = were e admitted to be of great 
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interest, To statiets in Europe the present state of things in India was a matter of 
great interest, If the same methods of inquiry were adopted in India as have been 
adopted in Europe, they would lead to most exeellent results, No donbé it was quite 
right to bagin with Caleutia; but looking at the census of ‘the North-west provinoes 
which Mr. Plowden had produced, there was no ranson why there should not be a 
canaus for the whole of Bengal He thought the Government of India might wall 
expend fhe money that would be necessary for procuring euch interesting and valuable 
infomation, When the canna wea taken in England in L862, if wis ted tn the 
Government by the Registrar-General that a simultancous cenaua of all the Britizh 
eolonies and dependencies should be taken, and he believed that an order to that 
effect was sent to India, but it arrived at o time when India was convulsod, amd it wos 
not thought desirable at that time to undertake auch an inquiry; but he trusted thot 
the Government, eceing the importance of such atatisties, would be induced to do dor 
India what it had done for Australia, Canada, and other colonics, as well as for’ the 
United Kingdom, vis. couse 0 eensua to be taken, Such statistics, when col- 
lected, would not only tend to advance the welfare of the fone of India by giving 
frets upon which to proceed in carrying out improvements, but would correct a grend 
many mistakes existing in this country on Indian matters As mm instance, be wna 

aged with Lord Stanley and others in an inquiry into the mortality of our troops in 
Tnain, in which many frets were proved connected with the health of natives and 
Europeans in Indio, Ho went into that inquiry under the caper that the 
climate of India wus a terrible climate, productive of diseases tending to shorten life; 
but he ente out of that inquiry with a totally different opinion, ing Oaleutin as 
an example, where the mortality was 54 in 1000, while the mortality of London was 
25 in 10M), the mortelity being due en ed to diarrhoca, dysentery, ond cholera, it 
wae not right to infer that the mortality frgm such disenses was peculiar to India, fur 
in times gone by similar diseasea produced the sume mortality in London, and the 
causes of the erent mortality admitted of removal in India as certainly os they admitted 
of removal in London, He was glod to hear that Calewtta wos introducing a better 
water-aupply—a good water-supply being absolutely necessary to health. The cholera 
in Indie he had no doubt was very much produced by impurities in the water which 
the people drank. He was aleo glad to find that something was being done in the 
wing of trainage, : 

Mr, Brioas, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Tait for his paper, remarked, 
that though no doult it would be an advantage to India to hove a proper census 
tuken, as it would to carry out many i em which had been suggested from 
time to time, the question which was not solved waa, Where was the money to come 
from ? z 

Mr. Dananmar Naonom said, that as e motive he waa vory glad to find thot 
Mr, Tait had sje, a pa subject before this Association, because the evile from 
which humanity suffered could only be grappled with by first colleeting information 
of the character alluded to in the paper, He had hod some experlence of the diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered in taking a conga, for when the census ot 
Bombay was taken, he and others went from one place to the other giving o sort of 
lecture upon the advantage of a censua ond explaining the forma, for it waa found 
that the people could not understand what the forma meant. For the benetlt of that 
amall proportion of the population who could read, large placards were prepared and 
atuck up in all parts of the town, explaining the advontagces of a census. Though it 
geomed gimange that 198 le should have left Calcutte to avoid coming into the 
census, thog poopla, no doubt, had not beon seen by the Moulvie, or reached by the 
Moulvie'’s lecturo, so 1 to have the purpose of the census explained to them. He 
rah yong seconded Mr, Briggs's motion, that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. Tatt 

or hia pope, ; 

The Cuamman, in potting the yote of thanks to Mr. Toit, exid he could benr hia 
featimony to what bad been said about the effect upon health of bad water, for in 
mareliing on several occasions he had seen the difference in the health of men when 
they could good water a8 compared to whatit was when they could not. He was 
sorry that there was so small an attendance, which he attributed partly to the 
atotistical nature of the paper, which possibly had il ee many from attending; 
but as Mr. Dadabboi Naoroji bad ald 4 the paper would be published in the Journal, 
and he considered that the cireulation of the Journal waa of even more importamos 
than o large attendance at mectings, because the information communicated by 
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gentlemen who were kind enough to read papers would be, by means of the Journal, 
+ aged among Members of Parliament tod others who had not time to attend 
e meetings. 

Mr. Tarr, in ——_ thanks, remarked, that the labour of conducting these 
statistical inquiries in India was exceedingly great, and the utmost care was i 
in dealing with the figures obtained. For instance, by the returns, it appeared that 
on the = of the 8th of January there were in the utta gaols to every 100,000 
individ 1320 Europeans and 70 Hindoos, but upon inquiry it turned out that 
all Euro being sent to prison in Calcutta, the proportion of Europeans applied 
to the number of Europeans all over Bengal, and not in Calcutta alone, He 
believed these statistics, which were prepared at vast labour, to be the foundation of 
all legislation and effort-to improve the condition of the human mee, and he would 
— ge opr ar ed it) to be the — of b rg I mare Ap 7 

as opportunity offered, any figures w mig) row upon the 
condition of the people of India. : 


MEETING, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1868. 
Cororz. FRENCH iw tae Cram, 
Mr. T. Baiaas read the following Paper :— 
Proposal of an Indian Policy under the New Reform Parliament, 


Tr development of the agricultural resources of India is a subject of vital im ‘ 
and the way low to do it opens up so wide a field for controversy, that it is with the 
utmost diffidence that I am here to-night to bring the question before you. 

In considering this subject, I propose to bring to your notice :— 

Ist. The waste land rules, as passed by Lord Canning in India during the short 
tenure of _ of Lord Stanley, when he was Indian Sccrvtary under Lord Derby, 
about 1858-9. 

2n_, The veto of those rules on arrival here by Sir Charles Wood. 

Srd. What would have been the probable result had these rules been allowed to 

with the hearty concurrence of the Government then in power, 

Ist. Waate >—After the Indian Mutiny of 1857, the East India Company was 
extinguished as a governing body, and the government of India was vested in the 
Crown of England, not long after Lord Stenley was appointed Indian Secretary. 

He di a code of rules to Lord Canning, who was then Governor-General 
of India, for the guidance of the Indian Council in its dealings with the Government 
Waste Lands. Quoting from memory, the following was the substance of these 


— 
That all waste land throughout India shall be surveyed and marked out into 
blocks of suitable farms, not ee 8000 acres each, subdivided into blocks of 
40 acres each, and that each lot be offered to the public, the uncleared at 
5s. and the cleared at 10s. per acre, in fee simple. 
policy laid down in this was felt to be so new, and of such vast 
consequences, that the Governor-General postponed its consideration until his return 
from his usual tour through the country, when he hoped to have ered sufficient 
data to enable him to judge from personal observation of its probable effects, 
' On his return to Culeutta he explained to the Council thut from personal obsery- 
ation he could recommend the measure ag a sound one, whereupon it was passed and 
sent to England for confirmation, On its arrival in England, however, there had 
been a change of Government, and a new Indian Secretary; Sir Charles Wood was 
now in power, who, from motives best known to himself, put a veto upon it, and in its 
lace introduced a measure to the following effect, namely, that no survey should 
= place until an intending r a selection, defining the benmslecien by 
certain land-marks, and d ting a sum of money in the Treasury to cover the cost 
of survey, after which the plot in —_ should be surveyed, during which process 
the said plot should be advertised for sale by public anction. 


. 
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to say thot this mensure was practically a prohibition of the 
a a ptt err, de wee land of India, for who would be inclined to trust 
themeclyes to the anda keeping of the cobra and tiger during their sojourn in the 
jungle for the purpose of the selection of o plot of ground in order to embark their 
capital and enterprise, when after such pains and expense another person, who had 
“a troubled himself about the pet See roe to watch the day of sale advertised 
might come in and overbid them 
Fa AP pints to place thease two propognls aide by side in order to sce which of the 
two woull be the most likely to es bet a development of Indian agri- 

the material erity of cur Indion Eyopore. 7 
sie ran in the me ge let us glance at the atnte of affaira which might 
have induced Bir Charles Wood to approve and urge forward the adoption of these 
rules as e measure of relief oa well a sound policy. 

We all know about the periodical famines in Indin, how each sweepa from the land 
by starvation from three-quarters to & million-ond-o-half of our thrifty fellow-aubjects. 

We are oleo very forcibly made aware of eeveral other fieta much nenrer home, 
The want of employment in our dockyarde, the unprecedented inercase of ea 
and crima, the alae of the prime necessaries of life, and the consequent distress 
of those who possess a moderate fixed income. The ees faetoriea, with their 
machinery rusting away, to be counted by scores, and the di pidated empty cottages 
eountad by thousands in our manufacturing districts, which before the cotton fomniue 
used to absorb and find honest and profitable employment for our surplus agricultural 

tion. 

Another matter claiming attention is the present defective land system in India 
under which the Government let their lands of many miles areca to ome or more 
Zeminders for a given sum, which is the largest they can squeeze out of them. They 
in their tun sub-let into smaller portions, which is agnin and agein divided to other 
parties, until it reaches, after five or aix removes, the ryot, who is tha only cultivator of 
the geil. The object of each party, from the Government to the ryot, ig to get os much 
out of each bargain os they can for the time being, There is hence no improvement 
in the soil, nor any in the method of cultivating it. 

Agoin, another fact which shows the Souter af the present system, an eye- 
witness, who has just returned from o tour through India, states that he has seen fleld 
after field with the cotton erep rotting on tte ground for want of picking and aap 
He was told that the ryot dare not touch it until the colleotor had to fix 
amount to be paid over to the Government before he could dispose of the produce, 

in, tha moneylenders, in consequence of not owning the land, the ryot cannot 
offer better security than the crop he ia about to raise, the natural resulé is that bo is 
charged from 30 to 50 per cent. interest. 

Sed. What might have been the probable result hod these rules been allowed to 

with the hearty concurrence of the Government then in power. This is illustrated 
in a remarkable degree by whathas been done A Englishmen, to whom the lands 
of Keer Singh were granted after the mutiny, The same authority quoted above anya 
the estate, with the exception of a small portion near Jugilispore, was one vast Jungle 
of forty equare miles, ond to onlinary men the ae would have proved of little value. 
First of all they builé on a piece of rising nd near the shation of Hubre o splendid 
hone, which is deseribed ag “a caatellated mansion on the left, aa we approach Bohra.” 
They next set about olenriny the land, and thig bos been so rapidly done that now there 
ia not more than one-aixth remaining in jangle. Roads are constructed through it at 
Tight angles of a mile, forming aquares which are subdivided by amaller roads at the 
half-miles, footpetha at the quarter-miles, and stone marks on marches at the eightha, 
sixtecnths, ond thirty seconds, A large quantity of drainage hos been completed, aod 
irrigation works are now beimg pushel on mpidly, At Jugdia which ia cight 
niles from the louse, there is an indigo factory at full speek, é were auprisod of 
the number of poopla moving about on the roods; this feeling, however, cvuasced when 
we ware informed that there are now fifty villages on the estate with a population 
of not lee than 10,000 sunls. Their chief difficulty just now la to aurvey and let off 
the land to meet the applications for it, The farms yary in aize from one to fifty 
acred, 2nd leases are granted for three, five, and seven years at rents equal to about 
an eighth of the produce of the second year's cultivation, The consequence of this 
ig all the villagers are thriving and indnetrions. 

Let us now review by way of illustration a few extracts in order to show how 
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Lord greg t liberal land-policy has berfefited those parts where it has had a fair 
trial. An Indian correspondent writes (see.* Times’ of 12th Junc, 1863):—* You 
would not fail to observe that the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
statement of policy, emphatically dwelt on the substitution of private capital and 
enterprise for wasteful Government apee in the construction of public works.” 
- . . “A gentleman who has just returned from a visit to Cachar says, the whole 
valley is now owned by English settlers under Lord Canning’s Waste Land Rules. 
Savege Kookeces who used to cut each other’s throats, and those of our a are 
now thriving labourers in neat cottages. A bie d destitute of population and 
worthless to the state before the mutiny, now yields a good revenue besides the 
purchase-money of the land, and is as smiling os an English county,” 

Now this district is the one where, during the transmission of Lord Canning’s 
rules to this country for ratification, the policy was in operation and somewhere about 
eeeed fares actually purchased and oecupied under it, before news came from 

an veto. 

Again, to show what the country is capable of, provided irrigation and means of 


transit were developed to their proper extent. A writer in ‘The Times,’ W. B., in: 


1864, Ly wereag| from personal observation on the spot, says :—- 

“T know of no reason why (except the want of irrigation) that country should 
not produce cotton as as the Egyptian. Scinde, which is as much like Egypt 
as one florin is like another, has by means of Well irrigation and European skill pro- 
duced cotton equal in quality, according to the el of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, to anything produced in Rgypt; and there is enough waste land, waste 
labour, and @ water in the countries drained by the Indus to uce several 
millions of bales. As to the quantity of waste land, the following a are from 
official sources :— 

Total ares in acres, Cultivated. 
Punjaub .. .. 47,062,400 14,470,185 
Scinda 1. .. 40,703,360 1,672,229 


“ Of the population of these countries the following are the last official returns — 





Punjaub and Native States connected with it, the former by 

Consus of 1855-1850 www we cee ee we we 14,766,825 

ee a eee ee ee ee ee eee ee, 

ME ga i gt gs ee ee ‘ + + 2,500,000 
24,421,363 


“Of the grent amount of waste labour in ee some idea may be formed 
from the fact that the total exports from the Indus for the year ending April, 1863, 
amounted tn 3,287,594/. only, or something leas than 3s. per of population, ono- 
half of which was cntirely duc to the high price of cotton. 

“The quantity of water running to waste is 51,500 cubie fect per second when the 
river ia ut the lowest, which quantity if it were never greater would be equal to tho 
irrigation of 9,270,000 acres hout the . 

* As to the cost of irrigated cotton, I stated in a former letter that Scinde might 
be irrigated by means of high-level canals, at a capital cost of 3/108. per acre. This 
is the estimate formed from ample data by one of our first hydraulic enginecrs. 

“A charge of 25s. per acre for the water would give eanal owners 37} per 
cent, net, At this charge for water the cost of good cotton would be as under :-— 


£2 ¢é 

Land tax per acre ae ae ee ee oe a 
WM een) aa. ee et oe 
Labour and seed .. .. « « « 1 & O 
Tota? . 4218 7 





“ Produce 400 Ibs., or a fraction over 14d. per 1b. er" 


Here we have on the banks of a river, equal to the Mississippi in America, $7,000,000 
of acres of productive soil, out of which only 16,000,000 of acres are under cultivation, 
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all the rest being in a state of nature, although there are 24,000,000 of people ready 
and. willing to till the soil. vse 

Now Jet us ace what the State loses by keeping the lands in this unproductive 
condition. Taking round numbers :— 


‘ AUCTeOB, 
There are in the two districts upwordsaf ., .. .. -. 87,000,000 
Deduct acres already in the people's hands » oo « 16,000,000 
This leayaainastatecFuntom .. .. 4.0 we es 71,000,000 
To avoid exaggeration deduct for mountain, rock, she 
ani enttla-rung, foresta, rivera, publie worl, towne, 
villages, religions and clucelional establishmenta, and 
generally say 0. ee wee ee ee we ee oe 17,000,000 
This leaves .. .. + 6,000,000 
of cultivatable land to be dealf with as 50 mueh p yeatad in the handa of the 


Government in trast for the benetit of the Commonwealth ; and which might be put 
by wise ond liberal measures into the handa of thrifty agriculturalists in portions 
a ing 160 acres to ench family of five persons.* — 
iity-four millions divided by 160 gives 387,500 farma of 160 acres, each ooeupied 
by five persona; this givea a population of 1,687,500. It is a moderate estimate to take 
five pores a8 the area to be brought under culitivation in cach farm avery year, divided 
thus :—Two acres for bread-stoffs (this comprises oll articles of food for both man and 
beast except animal food), and three aeres for cotton or any other fibre that may pay 
best for the time being. Agmming it to be three acres of cotton irrigated, giving on 
aggregate of 1,012,500 acres, equal to about a million bales of cotton, that would 
be added annually to the quantity at & under cultivation, and this would be 
worth at least Ge. per Ib., or LOL per bale of 400 lbs. This would give an inerenge in 
the total value of cotton for eye of 10,000,0001. per annum, Being irrigated 
cotton, it is of good quality; and though American cotton, even before the war, was 
never worth less thon gel in Liverpool, there would still be a! margin for 
shar after considerable reduction, ag the coat, on the apot, is only Idd. per Ib, (or a 
Fraction tt ae one article of ageerrcaae stare to the an Tio Lesa ee 
millions of Weolth per sonum, saying nothing of the jute, hemp, fax, sugars, : 
rice, linseed, tohbaceo, wine, indigo, fruita, and all other et er 86 natural element 
jaa tropical aun, all of which would be acceptable to Europeans, who would, under a 
mac of free-trade, be glad to exchange their native products, This would give 
about 30, profit over and above the means of living, as the two ncrea devoted to 
bread-stoffs would be emple to keep the family and provide seed for the following 
Fear. 
lirty pounds each family of five would give 61 por head for ome year’s opera- 
P| that the carter India containg 200,000,000 of British aiiierts, which 
roultiplied by six, is 1,200,000,000L Now, in consideration of the repeal of all other 
taxes and the gift af theae 160 acres, it would surely not be too much to expect these 
people ta vad by way of faxes 5 per cant, income-tax out ‘of this wealth, enter 
part of which would be raised from what before waa nothing at all; thet would be a 
revenue of 60,000,000, which is about 15,000,000) more than the present revenue.t 
It might be objected that the 200,000,000 cannot all be agriculturalista. Granted ; 
but it is fair to asaume thet the average income from other pursuits would be equal 
to that of the agrionltaral labourer. 
_ The collateral issues that would arise are numerous and powerful for good. For 
inétance, if this poliey were adopted with respect to the valley of the Indua, it would 
without doubt attract the enterprising agriculinral and ing portion of the hill- 


* T would here remark that the Homestead Law of ge United States of Amoarica gives all settlers 100 
acted fret from any payment, on condition of settling a tertain dissance from town or village, and clearing 
anil nent tt Na of it in five years; hence [ inke 160 acres oe the basis of division inte forma, 
Jumodlher Ta fact with regurd to Canada: since ther Lava become a Foderation, their sintesmen 
an ac ganing 100 aces simran aap tt 1 er Ca nun be cael Ave yeas bere 

exce mst 
thoy can dla their tite-deeds, as a tas z 
‘These figures ore put in to iustrate the virtue of an income and property over land andl all other 
indirect tomes. 
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tribes of Afghanistan to till the soil in our valleys, ag the same policy attracts Britons 
for the same end to the United Btatea.* It would thereby putin tis position of the 
Government on the North-western frontier ; having secured the affections and alliance 
of these hardy and enter dwellers in the hills, we could eafely defy the hostile and 
aperessive appromhes of any enemy from that quarter, “It is painful to observe the 
utter indiffzrence of the Britiah public towards Indian mattera;” bat “I hope the day 
is not distant when the Parliament, preea, and people of this country will do their 
sa se India." 
¥ should not 200,000,000 of our fallow-subjecta, who form an integral part of 
the British empire, have their interests fairly represented in the Imperial Parliament ? 
_ his question ia one of free-trade, that ia, free-trade in the lands of Indis, eepe- 
cially the waste lands; and ag euch is of far vaster importance than the question of frea- 
trade in corn; and if it ever succeeds in bringing the people, and Parliament 
to take an interest in it, it will be by the same means that were adopted then by the 
Fres Trade League, tis.:—by meetings, agitating, and lecturing throughout the 
country, and pointing out plainly how it touches the pockets of all classes of anciety. 

The Society, to promote this agitation, must exist but for one object, let it regard 
that, aa af present nd to all others, and-Iet ite motto be “ Free-irade knows 
no polical party.” Now I believe our Agsoclation comes as nenr to this principle as 
any, judging from the roles and the inangural address of our noble Chairman, 

In eonelusion, let us suppose that Conning’s Rules had been passed, and thet 
the people had continued to act upon them in the aame apirit aa they began. What 
might at this moment have been the state of affairs, both in India and at home, upon 
a fair, moderate, and reasonable consideration of all the circumstances? We should, 
at any rate, have had vast tracts of country under profitable cultivation which are now 
lying waste; we should lave bad all the working classea among our Indian fellow- 
cnin ian fete we abould have bod plenty of inducements giving a 
mighty impetus to operations of capitalists in making comals and railways, 
which would give large dividends through the immense traffic which would thus hava 
been created. We may even go farther, and say thet under judicious manapement 
the culuvation of these lands weuld haye tnken the special form of cotton-growing, 
and that India might have filled up the vacuum in the agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing interests left by the destruction of the Southern States of America, 

But if thesa be some of the immediate advantnges which India would have 
derived from the adoption of euch a poliey, the benatita to England are not less note- 
worthy. Besides the consciousness that we had fairly done our duty by Indin, we 
should have bad the ungpeakable satisfaction of knowing that we had raised up in 
our own bordera a ectton-tield Jarre enough to supply the whole world, Five milliona 
of bales of cotton grown in one district in India, ginmed, packed, carried to the sen- 
shore, shipped to Lingland and oll perta of the world to be spun, woven, re-shipped 
and carried beck to the utmost bounds of the earth,—what myriads of busy hands, 
what manifold interests of human life, moral, social, and religious, are ultimately 
bound up in these! And ia it not an object worthy the most strenuoes endeavours 
of uch an Association ns this? and ought we not to strain every nerve by every 
means im our par. both singly and collectively, to bring about a consummation 
ao devoutly to be wished ? 

Mr, Nrate Porrer said that the Association in his opinion were scting more nae- 
fully in discussing euch subjects as the present than by discussing subjects belonging 
to the region of high politics and atateamanship, ith sy to the emigration of 

to India, he thought thet such emigration would never take place to any 
large extent on aceount of the climate, our colonies affording a more desirable field 
for the energies of Englishmen as colonists. With ei ape attracting ta the eulti- 
vation of the waste lond of the Punjaub ond Scinde, the border and mountain tribes, 
he contended that the Government could not do more in the way of giving a foir field 
for any one who chose to cultivate the soil thon it already did by the good govern- 
ment and by the fair and moderate asscssment which at present exis He found 
that the Imperial revenue, including land-tax or rents, raised in British India did not 
exceed Gs. head, and in the Punjoub it did not exeeed 4s, In the generul scope of 
Mr, Briggs's object he readily aympathised, as he did in anything that could be written 
or said to increase the happiness of our Indian fellow-subjects, for whor all 
* Th ie estimated from official gintistics that since 1700, including Gheit natural imeronae, no leea than 
eT are aettled down in the United Gtatea, out of the present population of 500,000. 
o, o * t q 
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Englishmen of any edueation and enlightenment had the greatest regard, and whose 
welfare they had thoroughly at heart. 
Mr, Stoam thought that Mr, Briggs should have gone farther, end Ppa that 
forme action should be taken on the course purened by Sir Charles cod with 
reference to the steps taken by Lord Stonley. When the weete lend roles first came 
out to India, every one hailed far as the greatest boon that could be conferred upon 
the country, and almost every individual, whether in the Government service or 
engaged in trade, looked forward to investing his savings in land. Englishmen in 
India, from the ditfioalty of acquiring anything like a landed estate, never thonght of 
looking upon that country na a permanent residence, and the money that would have 
been expended in India, if they had had opportunity afforded them of beneficially 
investing their savings in India in land, was brought to England. Lord Canning 
framed # set of roles, which were afterwerda set aside by Sir Charles Wood, and 
great indignation existed in India at the time when Sir Charlea Wood's dispatch 
came out. Many individuala who were prepared to purchase land, and who had 
gone to all the expense of preliminary surveys and so on, found that the lands were 
to be pot up to auction, and individuala who lad widergone no expenss whatever 
were allowed to bid over the heads of thoaa who had gone to great expenee in malcing 
the selection. This policy discouraged Ley from purchasing land. In Madras, 
for miles and miles together, he had travelled through o country of rich Ta lan, 
which would yield the highest return if the soil were cultivated ; but no indocemant 
was held out to enpitoligts to enter upon its cultivation. He presumed the gentleman 
who bad last spoken was connected with the revenue system of India, and would 
know something of the policy which hod been pureued by the East India Company. 
Mr. Neace Porrer explained that ha was not in any way, por had he ever beon 
connected with the public service in India; that on this partivwlar question of Lord 
Canning’s decree, he wrote an article in 1863 in the ‘Bombay Saturday Review,’ 
atrongly condemning the revocation of that decree by Bir Charles Wood; and om a 
recent ocension he hed expressed himaclf with some emphosig in favour of Lord 
Canning’: view of the matter. 
Mr. 810ax, in continuation of his remaris, said that previous to 1832 the East 
India Company's regulations prevented any European acquiring any land in India; 
but by an Act of Parliament in 1822, lands were thrown open to the cultivation of 
Europeans, The revenue aystem continuing in «a vory bel state, attempta wore made 
to ameliorate the condition of the ryot, the result of which was that the ryot was now 
in a position to acquire property to the extent of bis cultivation, and even to purchage 
land. With reapect to the climate being a bar to the cultivation of the land by 
Europeans, the ryot enltivated his land in the eoel of the morning till about 9 or 10 
o'clock, not resuming it till after 3 o'clock, and he contended that if Huropeans did 
the same, no diffeulty would be found even in Madras, which was perhape the hottest 
of the three Presidencies. Had Europeana been encouraged to become setilera in 
India, the Indian mutiny would never have assumed the magnitude it did. When 
Lord Stanley's Waste Land Rules came out to India on association waa formed, called the 
East Indin Association, for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain land upon which 
natives might acttle; bot while the matter waa being considered, this objectionable 
dispatch of Sir Charles Wood came out. He proposed that ame action should bo 
token by the Association, for the purpose of obtaining some modification of the Waste 
Land Eules applicable to India, ao that there should be no necessity for the land to 
be put to auction. 
Mr, Brices, in reply, remarked that if it waa treo that the climate was an 
obstacle to the cultivation of the land in India by Europeans, there was the more 
reneon Why the Government should not interposs snother obstacle by the way in which 
they dealt with the land. He considered that the Government holding the land os 
the aole land-ownera of the country was the very bene of the country, and was an 
injustices to the commonwealth on economical grounds, He would be ready to con- 
tract to give the Government 60,000,0001 instead of the 45,000,0004 which they now 
tag revenue, and he would only charge 5-per cent. upon the produce of the soil,— 
e only tax which he would impose upon the people of India being the income. and 
roperty tax, If i had 100 acres given them for nothing, or for 5s. an acre, 

they could easily pay 5 per cent. taxes to the Government instead of having to 

a half, ora third, or a fourth of ae geaies ot aoil as it came off the land. =A 

was of opinion that this queation, ralating aa it did to the meana of providing the 
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natives with food, was of even more importance than the question of education, 
Various proposals had been made for the improvement of the welfure of the people of 
India, and for the development of the resources of the country; bot the great quea- 
tion in all such proposals was from what source were the means to be provided, He 
bt that by giving away lands to those who would cultivate them, the moans 
would be forthooming for carrying out those proposals, 

The Cuatmaay said, though he was a military man, he had been almost all his 
lifs in the Civil Service, and had taken a great interest in the question of allowing 
the ryot to redeem his rent—charge. When that desirable state of things waa brought 
about, he thought with Mr. Briggs, that meana would be found of carrying on @ vast 
improvement in India. He far less interest in the question of encouraging 
Europeans to settle in India than im the question of encouraging the uatives to 
become proprietors of the soil, Still he would be glad to see Europeana settle in the 
country, if they found that the climate would enable them to carry on agricultural 
operationa, as to which he had his doubts, An ae neal with plenty of 
might no doubt grow indigo, or plant coontless acres of mulberry trees and rates gill; 
but after all an Englishman was an oxotic in India, who sent bis children home to be 
educated, and who was always looking forward to leaving the country, faking with 
him the money he had earned there, As had been remarked by Mr. Briggs, this 
country was painfully indifferent to all questions relnting to India, Now that Lord 
Btanley was si aa it would be open to him to reintroduce what Bir Charles Wood 
revoked. Hea thought that waste land ought to be put up to auction and sold to the 
highest bidder. If a man fixed hia eye upon «plot of and made a tender to the 
Government, the Government might very a eagel “We will not sell this to ine 
hole-and-eorner fashion: we will not deprive the revenues of the amount which might 
be paid by another in excess of the sum which you are prepared to give.” He hoped 
that the subject would be resumed on a future occasion, for it was & moat important 
one aa regarded the stability of our rule. He would be much more disposed to rely 
upon natives holding their cowl from the British Government, than upon the few 
Europeans who might be hap-hazard scattered here and there, 

A. vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Briggs for hia paper. 

A vote of thanks was also posaed to the Chairman. 
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MEETING, TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1868. 
5m HENRY RAWLINSON, E.C.B., M.P., m ree Caan, 
The following Paper was read by Mz, Rorent Kyran :— 


India: A Review of England's Finaneial Relations therewith, 


Tre subject, Sir, fo which I would direct the attention of the Association this after- 
uoon, ia oné which I have studied closely for many years, and upon which I may 
perliaps claim an attentive heuring, as the convictions which I huve sought to fasten 
ee the public mind of this country (almost single-honded, aod at the cost of not a 
little opprobrinm in the past) are now rapidly becoming the creed of most writers 
upen Indian finance, I hinve chosen this aubject, however, not simply that I om 
furniliar with it, but that I am persuaded it ig tte question upon which all who ara 
interested in the right goverument of India should now concentrate their attention. 
For, upon a review of the whole fleld of our adininistration, I ean discern no point of 
80 much importance aa its Heonee, 

_ Weare appily working our way at last to a fost policy towarda the native princes 
of the country, while the general character of our ulministration and the principles 
Which guide wnd control onr legislation are, I believe, deserving of almout unqualified 
Praise. Where the Government of India stands alone, ite course is marked by an 
howourable and disinterested regard for the welfure of the people, If error is some- 
times committed by the Legislative Connells, that error does not apring from dishonesty 
SF plate I feel a pleasure in stating this conviction, as from my voration I have 
had to watch the evurse of the Government closely for years, and in dys, happily 
gone by, had to do more than one sturdy battle agninat unworthy legislation. Whore 
the Government of India, I my, stunds alone, the spirit of ita rule is, I honestly 
believe, purer than any the world has ever yet aeon. But, Sir, unhappily that Guvern- 
ment does Dot stand alone, in one important branch of its oilmimistration, viz. the 
conduct of its finances. Practically those finances are cut of its control altogether. 
The revenue, now nearly fifty millions sterling a-yeor, which we draw from our Indian 
fullow-subjects, la practicelly administered by the House of Commnona, and ao deep an 
interest does that august buly take in the work, thot it is with great difitculty forty 
of its members can be pot togutler for a couple of huurs, once in every peor, simply to 
listen to, and approve, as a matter of course, whatever has been done with those 
revenues by the Seoretary of Btote for India in Counetil und the First Lord of the 
Treasury. In one worl, tax-payers of this country, by their representatives, vote, 
in about a couple of hours, and without effective criticiam of uny kind, the appropri- 
ation of aTey eixpence of the fifty millions of revenue raiacd in India. 

The people of Indin huve wo voice whatever in the mutter, The tax-payers of 
tits country administer, I say, o8 they plenws the taxes raised in fiat country, and 
live done so ever since there was an Mnglish Government in Indian at all, Now, the 
ralations between the two countries being infinite in their raniiflcations, und the main- 
tenance of thnge relations costly in the oxtreme, what might we naturally expect to 
find upon a.close examination of the accounts of the two countrica reepeetively? I 
think we might renaonnbly expect to find exactly what we do finl—an infinite womber 
of positive misppropriations of Indian revenue on the part of the stronger country, 
=e a apirit of seltishnesa pervading its entire management. Under such conditions, 
it were simply absurd to expect anything clee. It is now about two yeors since I al- 
ilreseed the SL aiaicel Tndiwn Society upon this enbject,* and while my couelusions this 
afternoon will be preciacly whut they wore then, my attitude towards my audicnee will 
be necessarily somewhat different. 

* ©The Indian Empire ond our Financial Relathons Thorewlth,’ ‘Tritbner, 1506. 
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addressing a body of native gontlemen, and I felt it becoming to ex- 
aloes te advantages of the English rule in India and to, adopt a tone of 
apology for my country. I am now fn the presence of my own countrymen, and I 
£ to any that my address canbe little else than a long bill of indictment against 
them: bat i do uot think that any spology ia required for preferring it; for however 
Snvidious the task, its necessity is plain. There is no one to rise in Parliament and 
vestion the propriety of the vast abstractions we are making yeor atter year from 
treasury of India, without check of ony kind. We do ua we please with thot 
treasury, and have ever done 60. Every chonze that we could connect, however 
remotely, with the name of Indian, we hove cast upon her; and instead of a serupulons 
regard to what equity and goal conseience have requirel—a careful attempt to a 
portion the coat of toointaiming the connection between tha countries, upon t 
inciple thas ench should pay according to the benetfita it derives therefrom—we 
fare made India pay the whole. We are atill making 1 do so; andit would seam we 
tll mean te male it de so. : Are 
, Teannat but rejoice, however, that the true state of matters is beginning to he 
underatood by politicnl writers and speakers in this country. Dut the other day it was 
the fashion to speak of Indin aa “a burdensome possession,” ond this from gleer 
ignorance of the facts, That India lina never cost the ee of this country one 
siilling, has never been allowed to coat thom one shilling, but that, on the other hand 
to use Mr. Laing’s coarse but forcible expression), ahe lias ever been “the mileh cow” 
of this kingdom, and that ae ns record a sagt phar ig a gl by tha moat 
unrighteous appropriations r revenues to ease the iax-payers of this country, is a 
ptt eon happily beginning af lost to be understood in Englund, Like other errora, 
however, which have been long adopted in the ered of any people, it will be many 
years before it is grea dissipated. I hold in my hand wt this moment a pom- 
phlet published by Smith, Elder, and Co.,only last year, written by a person evidently 
possessing considerable acquaintonce with India, and yet bearing the extrourdinary 
title “Snelie as i Shout! Be; a Paying tate of a Burdensome Posaveston of the British 
Crown,’ and reprodnueing in ita very first page the cuckoo cry, that the normal state of 
Indian finance is that of chronie deficit. Iimention the fact to show how strong a 
hold these errora still have on the winds even of Englishmen who have paid soma 
attention to Indian subjects, The most striking exhibition of this ignorance, however, 
wis fornished « few weeks ago in the course of the debate in Parliament upon the 
cost of the Abyssinian war, 

Now I am unable to agree with theae persons who assert that India haa no interest 
whatever In the pi eo of that war. Her interest therein, to my roind, is direct 
and real, although gubordinate, and I think it memnonble that she should be asked to 
contribute to ita cost. The only mather of debate with mo ia the proportion which 
may equitably be dernnded of her; and on this point I have yot seen mo eatisfachory 
statement, Sir Honry Rawlingon ventured to recommend the expedition to the House 
of Commons in July last, on the ground that we might make the people of India pay 
one-half the cost. The same gentleman complained, three or four wonthe later, in the 
debate on the war, that “inetead-of the expenditure being equally divided between 
the two Governments, only one-twelfth of it would fall upow the people of India.” On 
the seme occasion Mr. Gladstone spoke of “the very moderate manner in which the 
Government proposed to draw upon the resources of India.” "I muat any,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, “ that the Government hove weakened their own case by making the 
eliarge so small. I find that the interest of India in this matter is valued at about 
eight per cent. on the whole pan and thet eight per cent. is liuble, and 
bably will ba subject, to considerable deduction.”’ Mr. Laing, again, who rightly 
claims that his “prepossessiona in a question of this kind are in fuvour of doing the 
atvictest justica to Indio,” eld substantially the same language, as did almost every 
other pr and that impulsive gentlemen, Mr. Bernal Gsberne, who but o fow 
nights befure hadl vehemently denounced the attempt to male India poy one ahilling 
of the dost, avowed that he was so completely converted to Mr, Gladstone's views, 
that he was now not entiafied that India “ought not to contribute more to this war.” 

Now, if the fact were really what these gentlamen declared it to be, namely, thet 
India is asked to contribute just eight per cent. and no more to the cost of this wor, 
I ehould agree with them, and say that the resources of that empire ware being 
drown upon very moderately indesd. But is the fact sof If it ia, then the history 
of thie expedition, supposing. it to be brought to a close within the promised “six 
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months,” will, I venture to say, be unique in the annals of wer. The historian will 
have to tell ua that to liberate the captives held by King Theodore, and to vindicate 
the national honour, such admirable arrangements were made that England was able 
to launch an army of 10,000 fighting men, in the highest state of efficiency —Enginecrs, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Infrntry—having the most perfect commissariat arrangements 
that the age admits of, witha body of camp-followera and attendants 30,000 strong—on 
the inhospitable shores of the Red Sea; that she marched this splendid forra 400 miles 
into the interior of Afriea, through a country wild and sayage almost beyond deserip 
tlon ; that after a aix months’ campeion in Abyssinia, this vust foree was pinzaphently 
marched back to the shorea of the Red Bea, embarked on the magnificent fleet there 
awaiting it, aud that so happy oa deatiny waited upon it, that not « boof of man or horse 
Waa Wanting when the good people of Bombay shinee their army back to their own 
shores. For the whole material coat of this expedition, we are told, ia to be juet 
3,960,000L, of which no more than a trifling contribution of 530,000/, or & per cent., 
will fall to the lot of India, Well, I don't know thot war is suche very bad thin 
after all, if it can be conducted at this mild cost. Do you not see at once that in esti- 
mating the Indian share of the cost at eight per cent. we are committing one of these 
fallacies that spring from our occupying the English stand-point and our inability 
to ocoupy the Indian one? Cur share in this war, our contribution, is measured by 
three or four millions of pounds sterling. All is definite, clear, and easy to be a 
hended, But who ia to forecast the contribution Indian will make thereto? How 
many of that gallant army which we euplioniously describe ag merely lent to ua, and 
of that multitnuile of comp-followera, will tind thelr way back to the homes from which 
India hes sent them? Look at that torn and bleeding and decimated remnant landing 
there, with our outraged honour avenged! Count the skeletona the foree has left 
bleaching in the posses and deserts through which its march hoa lain, and the Indian 
homes left desolate, if you would realize aright India's contribution to the war. 

The truth is that, looleed at rightly, the whole coat of this war will fll upon India; 
and it is this consideration that stampa the Liggling controversy about the poy of the 
froope engaged in the expelition with a littlences too intense to ba calmly axpatinted 
upon, And go, mark, has it ever been in the prosecution of theae Asintic wars. It ig 
not true that England contributed one moiety towards the cost of the Persian war, or 
fhe first or second China war. In the last thirfy yenra, she has prosecuted in Asia, 
beyond the confines of India, five or six grent ware for imperial purposes (I refer to 
the China wars, the last Burmah war, the war in Affghanistan, and the Persian war), 
and in all theat casce aie Loe cast upon Indian almost the whole burden of them. The 
monstrous doctrine has been laid down that the cost of war consists simply of the 
extraordinary expenges attending the expedition: the traneport of troops, the con- 
we stiom ed war-material, and the expenses of the commissariat—these comprise the 
WiLGh C11 : 

War seas the outlay of much money; this is the pecuniary sacrifice ;—the destroc- 
tion of a large amount of material of war leo representing pecuniury ancrifice ; and 
lastly, the sacrifice of Loman life wader very harrowing circumstances, Now in all 
these Asiatic ware India is expected to fornish the holocnust of life, to repair the wear 
and tear of her war-worn forces out of her own resources, and if we condescend to 
one-half the extrerdinary ogblay upon such operations, India is to regard herself, it 
seeroa, a8 liberally treated. In the case of the Affghan war, the most costly both in 
blood and trensure we linve ever waged in Asia, the whole enst was cast wpon India, 
although that war from first to last was the handiwork of gentlemen sitting over there 
in Downing Strect. 

Tt is a very cheap and casy way of making war, Gentlemen, to borrow your neigh- 
bours’ troops for the purpose; but it ia just possible those neighboors may think that 
it, is they, and not you, Who have borne the greater part of the coat, even though you 
should ay all the expenses of the expedition and the ordinary pay of the troops 
as well. 

I believe that India ought to contribute towards thia war; but in my opinion she 
is alrendy contributing the lion’s share in providing the forces, and it wig an unworthy 
thing to ask her to do more, The cost of avenging the ineult offered to our common: 
and beloved Sovereign, as the scone of that imeult lies near her, India takes upon 
hergelf in placing her forces at the dispogal of the empire, and she thinks it inexpres- 
og done that any part whatever of tha mara money outlay of the expedition should 
be drawn from her treasury; for, after all, it is siz and not we who are avenging this 
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insult, What is our contribution of three or four millions of money to the sacrifice 
she is called upon to make? I think the eight per cent. delusion may be left at this 
point, England would have done better in these doya, when « powerlu nt opinion 
ja growing up smongst the natives of India, not to have raised thie imvidions dis. 
cussion; and Mr. Bernal Osborne will now ste go back to the ranks he bas go 
hastily forsaken, although it may be true that India hasan incidental interest in keep- 
ing le army In wind, * as he says, ; 

Task you whether it is any raply to the coneiderations I have advanced, to be told 
that there is “nlways in India a mecessory margin of disposable force?" “That 
force,” soid Mr, Gladstone, “ may ba applied here or thera with Teferenee to ciroum- 
stanecs, and not being wanted in Indin, you ma a it elsewhere, with a solemn 
pledge that if it should be wanted in India it shall be replaced, Therefore I connet 
eonecive what thia case of injustice may be.” The injestice I complain of is the 
assumption that becnuse India has no immediate ocension for the army she ia lending 
us, aha is therefore making no sacrifice in lending it? ‘Waa there ever anything so 
nnrensonable ? : 

But there ia a solemn pledge, it ateme, that if “ this army ia wanted by India, it 
shall be replaced." One would imagine from this statement that we were Inunehing 
40,000 or 4,000 English seldicra upon Abyssinia. But of the 40,000 men of whom 
this axpedition will cunsist, not more then aix or seven per vent. will be Europeans, 
at whose expense, I ask, will the native troops be rep with oll the costly material 
of war secriticed with them? And of these troops, be it remembered, the army will 
ehiefly consist. Oneo more, who can replace “the dend," native or English? In 
this war India furnishes the Amwy—that first and moat costly ingtrument of all, 
Nothing ia more certain than thot ahe will receive that army buck, war and travel 
worn, and dwindled, in all humen probability, to a wreck of its former strength. Who 
ig to replace that army? Who can replace it? The sacrifice is oumpleted, and admita 
of no substitute. You may build up another army in ita room; bat who does not know 
thet the whole cost of that new army will fall upon the Indian trensury? You seo 
frem thee: considerations how easy if is for our statesmen, occupying the English 
stand-paint, to overlook in debate the simplest conditions of the question, 

Sum up, on the one aide, the sacriticea India hos been called npon to make sineo 
1887 (the last thirty years) of life and material resources in the Afghan wur, the three 
China wars, the war in Bormah, and the war in Persia, and on the other aide the 
money contributions which England has poid on these accounts, If I say that Indio 
has paid 100,000,002. sterling where England has poid 10,000,0002, I am satiefled 
that Tam within the mark. And do not forget that in all these ware the reaponsi- 
bility is our, Englend makes wor, and India poya for it, Tidwell apon this point, 
for I cannot but feel that the question I have raised this aftornoon has an adventitions 
interest attaching to it, from the fuct that since [have selected it for discussion, it hag 
been raised in the House of Commons, for the first time, if I am oot miatoken, in our 
history. Nothing certainly could be more honourable to the House than the general 
tune of the debata; but it is noticeable chieily from its having elicited frum the 
prentest financial authority in this country an expression of opinion strongly adverae 
to the views which I shall wpe upon you this atternoon, Mr. Gladstone ia reported 
to fenve spelren we follows -— 

“Tam inclined very mach to sharain the feeling—and I think it is a most laudable 
antl honourable tieling—which ts aularisined byaty ion, friend the member for Brighton, 
and certainly by some other gentlemen in this House—namely, a nentiment of sera 
lows and tender regard to the ualurea of our relations towards India, and to the fact 
that we alone lave the power in our hands, and are therefore doubly bound to execute 
it with justice, That fecling may arisa more out of the recollection of the ball given 
to tho Sultan and the Vieeroy of Egypt last summer—(* Hear," and a langh)—a 
rather qnastionuble proceeding, [admit—than out of the merits of the propose! of the 
Government as it now stenda, Sir, it should be remembered that our responsibility 
for the military government of Tnodia ie not measured by the amount of troope there, 
It should be remembered that we are bound to keep in reserve a foros adequate to 
meet all the contingent demands of India. If my hon. friend shall think fit to move 
for on ra pag or ifthe Government should think fit to propose an inquiry—and, for 
my part, Tain 7 dispoaed to believe it might be useful—into the distribution of the 
rotlitery and naval charge between England and India under the present arrange- 
ments—(Hear, hear)—my opinion, my strong vpinion, ia that the raalbot that inguiry 
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would be a not ineonsiderable addition to the ra of Indis, and a not inconsidernble 
diminution of the charge of England. (Hear, hear.) , Now what happens in thia case ? 
India wants men. A soldier can't be made inaday. Bat we are bound to keep up 
the stock of soldiera from which the wants of India can be supplied at a moment's 
notice, India, again, ceases to want men, and the Governor-General and the fume- 
tionaries there, properly aa pk of the rights of the Indian treasury, write home to 
the Secretary af State, and tell him they can dispense with three, four, or five regi- 
ments, as the cas may be, and that at auch and euch « date, it may bea fortnight, those 
Tegimente will be on their way back to England. And the moment’ they come here 
they become matter of charge against us. They don't come beck because we waut 
them, but because India docs not want them. (Hear, hear.) This, I know, grows 
ont of the necessity of the cireumstances. Iam not complaining of it ag a grievance. 
I only wish to bring the fact to the mind of the House, In truth, England must keep 
& military honk, on which India can draw cheques at pleasure, and to which, agnin, 
When it suits her, she may make remittances, whether we have employment for them 
or not. (Hear, hear.) Lown that whatever becomes of the motion of my hon. friend, 
T think this question of militury and naval charge is one that requirea consideration.” 

Siz, Ido very éarnestly hope, that the promise, or the monace, of inquiry into this 
aubject may be folfilikd. I om quite persuaded that a country which sacrificed 
20,000,000. pterling that it might moanuimit ite elaves, se cr nothing but enlighten- 
ment to make it just in all its relations and dealings with others. If I believed Mr. 
Gladstone to be exactly informed upon the subject of whiel: le speaks, I should be in 
despair; but the passage T have rend adtorda clear evidence that Mr. Gladstone has 
ut yet had his attention closely directed to the question. Obeerve, in the first place, 
that he haa eo little knowledge of the history of this question that he believea the 
attituile of the press thereon to be owing to the very recent recollection of the ball 
given at the Initia Howse to the Sultan the otherday, Why, it is well Imown to 
gentlemen sitting here that for many years post the publicists of Indin have bean 
perpetually directing attention to this queation, It has been in fact one of the rent 
topics of Indian abe War erg ever slice the mutiny, the conviction having steadily 
grown io men’s minds, that this conntry dewla unjustly with her greet Indian Eanpire 
in the management of its finanves. 

Observe, in the next place, the statement that “this country is bound to keep in 
reserve & force adequate to meet all the conti t demands of India.” It is sufficient 
wurely that I ask in reply, Do you do» from benevolence and guod-will to Indio, or 
for the maintenance of your empire there? Is it the fact that Indian parrizon of 
this moment is one man beyond the strength which England for her own safety deems 
expedient? Doea an unsellish regerd for the welfare of the people of Indian rerulite 
the strength of that a Saag ? Ts it not the fact, on the other bond, that we have 
ever cast upon the Indian treasury the charge of a large propertion of ovr home 

rrison, on the pretext that the regiments to which the depdts bolong are serving in 
ndia? During the dread of rerntt invasion a few years ago, aud in the very height 
of the muliny, our public writers were congratulating the country that we liad some 
— 22.00 mean in depot garrison, the whole cost of whom was belng borne by the Indian 
trengury. Look fora moment at that fact! Do you think it creditable that while 
Tndia was engaged in that death-atruggle with the rebellion, to the repression of which 
we refused to contribute one sixpence, although our interest was os vital therein as her 
own, we should have east upon India the cost of the very garrisons upon which we 
were relying ageinet the Freneh? I really blush for my country when I recall the 
fact! And this is the conduct, mind, of the richest country upon earth towards one 
of the poorest, whose affairs she plministers in truat. 

Again, observe that Mr. Gladstone narrows this question to the mere * distribution 
of the military and naval charges between England and India.” You cannot so 
marrow the question. For Indian publicists affirm at the outset that when fairly 
looked into, the Indian debt of 100,000,000L sterling will be found to ie an imperial, 
and not an Indian liability. If then this question is to be brought before Parlinment 
at all, we must take it in its entirety. It will not do to pick and ehoose the heads of 
inquiry. If we are to select pointa where we believe we are etrong, and to refuse to 
ek others where we suspect ourselves to be weak, the inquiry will be a mockery. If 

question ia to be raised at all, and I devoutly hope it may be, then niust it be the 
whole queation of the financial relations between the two countrice, 

Lastly, could anything be more misleading than Mr, Gladstone's account of the 
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way in which the wants of Indin in the motter of Huropean troops are met? He saya 
that“ India demands European troops and returns them just oa she pleases, and that 
England hag to furnish them sometimes when she can ill spare them, and at othera to 
receive them back when she does not want them.” LTcan only aay thot I fear the 
atatement ia as contrary fo fact a3 it could possibly be. I am not in the seeret of 
Gabinets, but I believe it ia matter of history how India has ever heen wronged in 
thie question, When the Cabinet of the day, or the Horas Guards, has wished to round 
aif the bome estimates, they have ever resorted, at all events ao the Hast India Gom- 
pany affirmed, to the expedient of sending a regiment or two to India, whether the 
troopa were wanted ther or not; and when those regiments should return wag a 
matter wholly within the diseretion of the Horse Guarda, Tiare are stories upon this 
subject, of ocourrences, even within the last ten yenra, so scundaloug as to be almost 
incredible, 

Mr. Gladstone is far too honest to propagnia error blak but certainly nothing 
could be more misleading or erroneous than the statements I hava reviewed. 

Tt is true that India pays nothing towards the cost of the Royal Navy, but itis 
also true tat for very many years she was required to maintaina navy in which the 
people of India had almost no interest, and the advantages of which ware all but 
wholly engrossed by the commerce of this country, The Royal Navy is maintained 
for the two purposes of defending our shores from invasion and our mercantile marine 
from « a in time of war, 

I will not ony thot India might not be required to bear some ee ortion of ity 
cost, to be determined upon # full consideration of the extent of the benefita she 
derives therefrom; but I must remark, that her present exemption is the one solitar 
instance in the whole field of the financial relations between the two countries in whi 
she is leniently dealt with, and thet there are strong reasons why we should hesitate 
to make her contribute anything. For if wa except Bombay, Moclros, and Eurraches, 
which ean ba suceessfully protected only by local ens or fun-bonts, there ia not a 
point upon the whole coost of India that could invite hovtila invasion. Bo far, then, 
aa the shores of India are concerned, the Royal Navy ei a6 well not be. Tha 
game thing may be affirmed of the second greot purpose that Navy serves—viz. the 
a se of our aoe saa capture Es an las no ctr mtg 
to be captured. is simply o meing country, and, growing commoditics whi 
all the world hankers for, cae ports are filled with English and foreign shipping 
soliciting that produce. The carrying trade is in our hands, not hers; and it is our 
shipa that are in danger and our underwriters, and not hers, She las a large dest of 
‘sitinll coasting-veasely, if is true, but thease vesacla, hugging as they do the ahore, would 
find their moet effectuel protection in their insignificance, and the ease with which 
it! Bagel oor ia taking refuge in the thousind creeks with which the 

Hidien coset aboonds, 

Ag to dan from piracy, the argument is om anachronism, the old Indian 
’ Navy having Acad age ler ge ceerame te ake neo, And here 
Tremark once more thet thie question cannot be narrowed aa Mr. Gladstone would 
narrow it. The inquiry must be retrospective. For if it is true to-day that India 
contributes nothing to the cost of the Royal Navy, if ia, on the other hand, trne that 
for hali-a-contury was ehe made to support a navy, nine-tenths of ihe uses of which 
were engrossed by the commerce of this country, although it never contributed ona 
shilling to the muintenonce of that avy, The servieos of the old Jndian Nay were 
almost rere dotperiel in their nature, while the entire cost of that navy wae ever 

cast upon the Indian treasury. 

Bir, [do enrnestly trost that Mr. Gladstone's promise, or menace, whichever it is, 
may be carried ont. As an Indian publicist, I have for many years been demanding 
an official inquiry into the financial relations between the two countries, antisficd that 
Buch an inquiry, if properly condueted, would lead to the complete subversion of that 
policy of selfishness which has hitherto controlled them, on the part of English states 
men. The demand for inquiry ins beon incessantly preferred in India for many years 
past; aud in view of thia fuct there ia eomething surely grobesque in holding ite 

pect before us aa mn menace, It is very much to be doubted, however, whether a 
Parliamentary Committes is the proper tribunal for conducting such an inquiry, Bo 
painfal an iropression has been left upon my own mind, upon a review of the Parlia- 
ee ee of the centary touching Indian financa, that I do not hesitate 
tomy an appeal to Parliament upon the subject would be an appeal to a tribunal 
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which haa shown itself, over and over again, too much interested in the eatablishment 
of erase conclusion to ba trusted for he er arog wh ite cog mae of the 
question, any # ,& Fory dighingui a bay Army, Maj 
now Colonel, Wingate, well ian to sinter members of this emerseen an tbs chia? 
author of the admirable Land Revenue Settlement of the Bombay Presidency, strove 
very earnestly to pet this important subject fairly investignted.* Few men aver pos- 
sessed equal insight into the conditions of the material prosperity of the people of 
India with this most able man. I hold in my hand his pamphlet upon this enbject, 
Which first powerfully directed my own mind to ita investigation; and I could wish 
thet the statesmen and economists of England would read for themselves its axpesure 
of the injustice that bas marked all our financial relations with the people of that 
poor dependency, which we call “the brightest jewel in the British Crown.” In 
common with Colonel Wingate, then, and im reply to Mr. Gladstone’s statement, 
Indian publicists demand the appointment, not of an interested committee of British 
tax-payers to ta upon this question, but the appointment of a Royal Commission. 
the appointment of auch a Commission thera can be no possible objection on 
a 9 ria English atatesmen, if they shara Mr, Gladstone's impressions ppon this 
nh spite of thom impressions, there is, I fear, too profound a mieriving in this 
country as to what the deciaions of auch o tribunal ‘onal ba, to hice roel hope of 
Our ever seaing it instituted; ond yet, remember, we are mein Lape ag ‘inguiry.” 
We are not saking to have the matter referred to arbitrators, by whose decision this 
country would be.bound. America is powerful enough to ingist upon our arbitrating 
the claims she has upon us for the career of the ‘Alabama,’ India, which has suffered 
a century of what in my conscience I believa to have been the most unrighteous 
exactions at our hands, aske simply that an impartial tribunal shall inquire into 
her complaints, We stipulate only that—as indies ié burdened with a debi of 100 
thillions sterling, which we honestly believe any Court of Equity iu the world would 
promptly declare to be English liability, and not an Indian one at all—the inquiry 
shall bee little more comprehensive than Mr. Gladstone suggests. 

Our empire in India baa been stricken to its foundations within the lnat ten years, 
and almost every family in the nation plunged into mourning by the just Nemesis 
that followed the policy that culminated under Lord Dalbousie; those annexation 
Proceedings concerning a sample of which one of our present judges ollirmed that it 
was “one of the most astonishing, ome of the most frightful things in point of jastice, 
of reason, and of law that he ever met with." + 

That mutiny was not, os aome good but ignorant men in this country believed, a 
national chastizement, because the Indian Government bad not been go “ religions” 
agit ought to have been. There neyer was a time in our history when the Govern- 
ment Was #0 earnest in the profegsion of ita faith That mutiny, aa [ will show 
presently, was the direct reward of dishonesty, Our profession of religion was 
exceedingly loud at the time, while our practice was upon «# level with that of the 
vulgar hypocrite who talka religion to his customers over his counter, while serving 
* them with ganded suzar and weighing it in “balances of deceit.” It was impossible 

for the people of Tritt to respect the Government of that day; for while loudly pro- 

testing its anxiety fer their moral well-being, they eaw it committed to a course of 

steady apolintion throughout the country, and that, too, agin the case of Tanjore, upon 

tenecs for the moral welfare of ite victime. The mutiny, with ity terrible sufferings, 

as set all that right, and the queation that remaina is emmplatioally this jinanee ques- 

tion, Are we going to solve it uprightly and justly, or ia the solution to be got at 
oily through another baptiem of blood and grici? 

The atmosphere which political men breathe is unfortunately very unfriendly to 
any true magnanimity or sound morality, hus it seama to bea settled article of the 
atateeman’s creed, that nations canuot be required to show the same serupulous regard 
to equity and good conscience in their denlings with each other, which is ed, 
for in individual life. It is to put a strain rate humanity that we must 
not expect it to bear. And so the standard is deliberately lowered to the conventional 
marl, and atatesmnen do not hesitate to commit their country too course from which 
they would themselves recoil with disgust if its imitation were proposed to them- 
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sclves in ‘private life, A curious illustration of this is furnished incidentally in a 
Parliamentary return of Inst year upon the subject of our relations with the Nisam, 

. Ttis within the knowledge of everyone, I suppose, who hears me that we ara at 
this moment administering in trust for that potentate, certain districts in the Deccan 
held by us og security for the payment of the Contingent Force, Well, a grent effort 
waa made afew years ago to induce him to make over to ourselves the full sovereign 
of those districts, which he declined to do, He was then required, on what ground it 
is hard to tell, to waive hia right to an anneal account of our atewardship, and to 
pennit us to appropriate any surplus which the diatricts might yield under our better 
management, It is difficult to speak with moderation of such o demand, The Teai- 
dent noticed it as follows :— man 

*T have heard it argued, why take Ke ourselves the trouble and responsibility of 
managing territory that belongs to tha Nizam, without receiving any advantage for 
our rood nilministration, by gery tng een mad may hereafter be the surplus revenue. 
T believe I have slown some of the advantages we oblnin in the preceding LmeTaph. 
Moreover, I do not think such an argument deserves much weight We oliain what 
wo state we alone require—tiz. a inaterin] guarantee for the regular pay of the con- 
tingent. If we require anything else, in my opinion we are bound plainly to say ao, 
Then, again, it woul be a most selfish sg es deny to the people of the Berar 
districts na good a government as we tan give them, beennae we pub ourselves to some 
fronble aud inconvenience in manning these districts na trustees fur his Highness 
the Nizam. The whole people of India appear te me entitled at our lnnds to every- 
thing we con do for them in the way of good goverment without entering too minutely 
into the question of profit and logs; aud in thia instomee I think it ia clear wo make 
no pecmniary enocrifice.” * 

ventura to think that every pera in this room must feel the noblences of these 
sentiments, What was Sir Clurles Wood's comment upon them? 

“T oétach leas importance to the elaim reserved by bis Highness to secure any 
surplus that may arise under our administration, becouse both the number and con- 
stitution of the contingent on the one hand, and the free disposal of the revenues on . 
the other, for purposes of local improvement, reat entirely on your discretion. It wonld, 
however, have been more reneonable, in the event of incrensed revenne reenlting either 
from improved management, or from the returns of eapilal expended [hia own eapital 
aK. 1 det thomwrplas ehould heve accrued to the State, to whose improved adminis 
tration alone its existance was dae.” + ‘ eae. 

Air Charles Wood's morality, you see, is conventional. In private life his views would 
be held to be disgraceful. Lock at the character of the claim. We thrust ourselves 
into the position of trustees of the Nizam, and then setup a claim to any eurplos 
revenue that may accrue under oureel-impoaed task. If we insist upon administering 
the affairs of other nations, the least we can do to justify our course is to administer 
them according to the very best of our ability. Should we foil, the low is theirs: 
shonld we snececd, we have a right, it seems, to appropriate, the surplus, and to bring 
it to this country | 

Now this idea of Sir Charles Wood's, that we have a right to make our rule in 
Indin a good thing in a pecuniary point of view, hoa underlaid and vitiated all oor 
relutions therewith from the very tirst, The iden has been fostered by such historians 
a3 Mill and Auber. Mr, Mill, of whom wo must spenk with great respect, lnboured, 
like Auber, under the disndvaninge of ne a aervant of the Kast India Company, 
and somehow or ether contrived to persuade himself that it wos a jost and proper 
thing for this country to get as mnch as she could out of that one, in return for what, 
upon very inauffickent evidence indeed, he believed to be the euperior rule we had 
established. I aay that auch a claim must be rejected at once in the clearer light of 
these deya. We never had the right to exact one shilling from India for the rule we 
assumed therein, a rale which waa frightflly disastrous to her people for the first 
eighty yeara of its existence, and which hos bencéited her greatly in the leat twenty 
almost wholly through canes independent of ourselves. 

This ides thet we hed a right to be paid for oor rule, in return for the favour we 
confurred upon India by assuming it, haa regulated all our proceedings towards ber : 
while our steady and incessant exactions resulted, aa I shall show you presently, in 
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bringing the whole empire to the verge of pauperization, from which it has been reasoned 
by the providence of God, spite of our own utterly selfish selves. 

In reviewing the history of our financial relations with our great dency, the 
first thing that strikes us is this, that our century of rule has resulted in a delt of 
1Oc(M0,0008, sterling, At the outset then there is a presumption that there has been 
bad management; for debt, nine times out of ten, means bad management. Thers 
hea been no interference with us, mind, in the management of the Indian revenues; 
we have had them wholly in our own hands, and we have got the country 10),0(),0001, 
Into debt. Well, how hag that come about? That debt unhappily represents a very 
Amal] part of the waste and i acta of Indion resources oe which this country 
has been guilty, And first of all— 

I, for one, have never been able to understand how the debt of the East India 
Company ever came to be regarded as a debt for which the people of India were 
pay ice The East India Company wore pels d trustees of the English Crown, 
and their linbilities were incurred in the wars which they prosecuted in its behalf in 
the acquisition or defence of territory. 

Thess ware were either commenced under the orders of the Crown, or were 
formally sanctioned thereby, and the vast territoriea which were nequired by conquest 
wert held to be the property, not of the Hast Indin Company, but of the Englich Crown. 
he Crown hos appropriated the territory, but has formally repudiated all responei- 
bility for the outlay which the conquest involved. The East India Company Were 
mom trusteca, T say, of tha English Crown, and the extraordinary spectacle was pre- 
sented to the world, of the English Crown devolving upon this Company the right of - 
tmiking war in Asia to what extent it plenzed,* eo long ns the fruits of victory were 
made over to the notiun, and the cost discharged by the Company.t 

But the Company hal no fonds to carry on war. When Lord Olive obtained the 
grant of the Dewanee, in 1765, in other words, when the Company frat became rulers 
of Bengal, they wore already heavily in debt,; 2 debt incurred with the foll knowledge 
and sanction of the Crown, in prosecuting our life and death struggle with the French 

ein the Carnatic, 

Now, I want fo know whet ble justification there was for imposing that debt 
pon the shoulders of the people of Bengal, who wero removed half a continent from 
the acene? We had been conducting a war against our ol rivals, the Freneh, for 
many years in Southern India with varying snecesa, partly by the East Iodin Company 
and part the direct resources of the Crown. The result was, that the French 
were crushed, but the Company involved heavily in debt. At this jumeture, Lord 
Clive pis ae Bangal, and without inquiring for & moment what rights that con- 
quest, or the gift of the Dewanes which followed it, conferred upon us, & diseracetal 
Tosh wos made upon the revenues of the gig frodiace by the whole nation. The 
Hast India Company at once fastened all its liabilities upon them, and were assured 
by Clive, in his secret letter of September 30, 1765, that they tight count upon a 
surplus revenue of 1,650,000L sic, Polar therefrom.§ Tho Crown of England 
formally sanctioned wiatever dispoen! the Company wos pleased to male of these 
revenues, upon the respectable condition that the Company paid 400,0002 s-year into 
the English Exchequer as the nation’s share of the spoil.) Conceal the facet as wo 
please from ourselves, or gloze if over as we moy, the simple truth ia that the nation 
gave the Company a great baccancering commission to plunder the princes and people 
of India aa they plensed, om comdition that an annual contribution of 400,0001, a-year 
was monde from their spoils into the English treasury, Now this was the beginning of 
the so-called debt of India; for vast as was the revenue at the Company's dispoanl, it 
was unequal to the demands mae upon it, The province was drained dry. One-third 
of the territory became jungle. War after wor was prosecuted—the cruel Rohilla war] 
amongut them—and yast acquisitions of territory made ; and aa the revenues of Bengal 
could not sustnin the cost, the brilliant iden waa conceived of pledging the resources 
of the people of India to a debt, Thus the revenues of Bengul were used to subvert 
first the empire of Mysore, and then the revennes of Mysore to gubyert the empire of 
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the Mahrating, and goon. Anil when the revenues failed, the Company boldly fore- 
atalled them by borrowing upon their credit, The Company, with the fall sanction of 
the Crown, prosecuted vast wars, I sey, on its behalf, ‘not merely with native troops, 
but wholly with native revenues and native credit, and when the Crown formally tool: 
over the empire from their linnds a few years ago, the boast waa 23 trae oe 1b was 
dizgraceful, thet the Company | “won thet empire for the Orown, without the ex- 

nuliture of one shilling on _ of thia nation,” The truth is that the Company 
Pied thia nation to continue the Govermment in their honda, by a tacit promise to 
make their conquests in India support themselves. We have built up cor Indian 
empire wholly out of the resourees of the people themselves, and now declare that the 
debt which the Hast India Company left as the result of this policy, ia no concern of 
ours. Not an English writer las touched upon the first Napoleon's wars in Europe 
who hag not spoken with indignation of his policy of making war support itself; but, 
Sir, we have been ourselves the chief masters of that art. That hundred millions of 
dabt hanging round the neck of the lo of India representa a small part of the price 
at which our wonderful empire there bas been founded; but not content, aa other 
conquerors bave been, with empire as an equivalent for the sacrifices through which 
it hog been won, we insist that the people of Indin shall themselves pay to the last 
farthing the cost of the wara in which their own native role wos overthrown. The 
advautiges of empire are oura; the cost of its acquisitions theirs, even though thatr 
reacurees should have to ba pledged a hundred millions deep to meetit. Do not let 
ur deceive ourselves. The course wo hove followed contrasta ao strikingly with the 
history of our colonial acquisitions and other dependencies (all made fairly ond 
honeetly af our own expenaa), that it is amazing men can be found to talk aboot Indio 
in any terms but those of pity and indiguation, But this is not the worst pei of thia 
story, ag we shall see by-and-by, when Teome to describe how the people of India have 
been made by this uation to defrny the coat of wars carricd on beyond their frontiers 
for purely Imperial purposes, and wholly by Imperial orders. 

I have pointed ont how, at the very beginning, the while cost of the Company's, 
in other words, the nation's, long struggle for supremacy with the French on the « 
Corcmondel coast, yeara before they had any territory in India, wes boldly east wy 
the shoulders of the people of Bengal the moment its revenues were acquired. Now 
the Company estimated the cost of that war townrds the close of the century at u 
wards of five millions sterling. So that the people of India have really poid, includ- 
ing interest, the enormous sum of 160 millions sterling for a ic t was waged 
by this nation against ita French rivals long before those people became our subjects 
at all, Thoy might as justly hove been required to pay the cost of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s campaigns in Europa, The struggle wae maintained, from first to 
last, purely for national purposea, and was assisted throughout by the forces of tha 
Crown. When the work was accomplished and the Company's bill had to be paid, 
there wos the God-seud of the Bengal Dewanee to mect it, and e dratt was sant 
boldly in for the whole amount. 

I might colorze, Sir, upon the private exactions wrong out of that unfortunate 
provines during the first twenty yeara of our role therein. It is quite imposeible to 
estimnte their amount; nor does any history of India that I know of Re any adleguute 
idea of the rothieea course of spolintion that avt in with Lord Clive's victories of 
1757. The Ninth Report of 1788, Bolt's Indian Affaira, and Dow's Introduction, 
all inaecessihle to the general render, lift the vail partially upon the hateful spectacle. 
The course began by Lord Clive resulted in reducing at last one-third of the 
Dewanes territory to jungle. How eoulid it be otherwise? ‘The nation was delirious 
with the brilliant prospevta held out to it by Clive. In the language of tho House 
of Commona itself (its Ninth Report), Bengal “ auffered what waa tantamount to an 
annual plunder of its manufacturce and reall pig to the value of 1,200,0002" from 
the exactions of the Crown and Company alune. What the private apoil amounted 
to, it is impossible to estimate, Buttice it to eay that, by the consent of the authorities 
of the period, it was not lees than some 20,000,000. sterling from 1757 to 1762, Fur 
twenty yoara after the acquisition of the Dewanve the territories were # scene of 
misery and oppression such as the world has seldom seen, while a steady and con- 
tinuous drain upon thelr supposed wealth, but actual destitution, went on It 
would be impossible to read in this, or in any other modern assembly, Commissioner 
Pateraon's evidence of what took place under our rule of Bengal Suring the first 
twenty years of that rola, 
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To dignify the Company's investments at that period with the name of trade 
were to prostitute the term." Their dividends wera wrung from the misery of the 
pal committed ta their rule, and to the shame of this country it teed those 

ividends upon being permitted to share this spoil, Act after Act of Parliament was 
passed confirming them in possession of the territories they were prone cm, 
condition of their paying a certain annual proportion of the revenues into the English 
ae: Under theas Acts a great eng were made, and it was not 
until the resources of the provines utterly broke down that they were discontinued. 
These direct and opan be eda of money made by the Hinglich Exchequer from 
the Indian Treasury, er the authority of thes: Acta and in aome other ways, 
amount erty d with interest af 5 per cent. only, to the enormous sum of 400 to S00 
millions aterling.t 

Let it be well understood that these sums of money were taken solely by the 
superior might of this country from the poverty-stricken people of Bengal—for it waa 
upon that province the whole weight of theas exactions fell—without pretext, plea, 
or pretence of any kind that we had a right to them, exeapt the right of the stronger, 
Task you, ag Christian gentlemen oly here to-day, do we owe this money to the 
people of India, or haa time eondemed the wrong? By an act of pure violence we 
seized upon the taxes of Bengal, and brought them annually to thie country, and 
we ene the claim only when the territory broke completely down under the 
exaction, 

I have now to direct your attention to a transaction of later times, You may 
remember that the monopoly of the irade with India which the East India Company 
Pe under ita charters was put an end to in 1814, ond that from that year the 
trade with India was thrown open to the private merchonta of this country. The 
monopaly of the Cina trade was eontinnal to the Company twenty yeora longer, 
down to the year 1834. Upon the expiration of the charter in thot year the Company 
Was deprived of all trading chorneter whalever, and require to confine iteelf to an 
adininistration of the political affairs of Imdin, in trust for the English Crown. Up 
«to this period the Company had retained ity character o8 a society of merchants 

engaged in trade. It was now required to desist therefrom altogether, and it became, 
under the Act of 1834, a purel political body. 

The joint trading and administrative operations in which the Company bod been 
engaged, bad ended in the aceumulution of o debt of some 60,000,0001 sterling. 
Two years ago I spoke upon this aabject ag follows :-— 

“The paid-up capital of the old Eost India Company amounted to the sum of 
6,000,000, sterling, and with this capttal they carried on the somewhat incongruous 
occupations of Engst India merolimnts and rulers of India. Well, it was found im- 
ocean to keep the accounts of the two separate; and in 1834, when Parliament put 

an end to the trade of the Company altogether, the capital of the Company had 
disappeared, ond a debt of 50 or 60 millions sterling waa owing by them, Whether 
the revenues of India lad gained or lost, upon the whole, by the trade of the Company, 
no man eould tell. Same said one thing; some another. The only thing that waa 
certain waa, tint the financial result of the joint business of trading and ruling, 
was an enormous debt. The Company and India were ever treated, by this country,. 
ag partners; and under that partnership the former was empowered, by Act. of 
Parliament—lct the net result of their trading and governing be what it might—to 
declare a dividend every yeur of 10 per cent. upon their 6,000,000L of capital called 
East India Stock, even though they hed to borrow the money te payit, The reault 
waa that the priee of that ‘Btock ruled constantly somewhat above 200. Well, in 
1884, the nation determined to put a stop to the trade of the Company altogether, 
and to confine them to the busineas of administration. It was atfirmed thot the 
interesta of Moglish merchants demanded that the trade shonld henceforth be open 
in their favour. The rose ng itself protested that sreat ta had acerued to the 
Indian revenues from the trade, and that their debt would have been much heavier 
but for these profits. I belicve it was impresible to determine, with any reasonable 
certainty, what the net remlt of the trade bad been, except for the last few years of 
its continuance, 
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“Ppliament resolved, however, and wisely, that the trade of the Company, 
whether it ware profitable or otherwise, should cease, in the intercata of the private 
merchants of Great Britain, In other words, the partnership between the Rast India 
Company and the people of India was declared dissolved, and as there were little 
asaate to divide, but enormous liabilities to meet, it was generously determined that 
the East India Company should be let out of the partnership, anil the people of India 
required to pay the Company just twice the amount of their paid-up enpitel, or a sum 
of 12,000,000, sterling, on the ground that they had for very Inany years been 
empowared by the same Parliament to declare an annual dividend out of Indian 
reventes of 10 per cent. wpon their 0,000,000%. of Stock! 

“Tt is truly amazing that such a transaction shuuld have becn possible. Upon the 
supposition that the trade was profitable, surely it was reasonable, when traneferring 
that trade to tha merchants of this country, tliat Mey should have indemnified the 
East India Company for its loss, On the other hand, if the trade was not profitable, 
it waa monstrous to require the people of Indio to recoup the Company twofold for 
the eapital it had lost therein. 

‘i _ aven assume that the Company's Seng: had been sunk on territerin] 
aeoount, the replacement of that a out of the revenues of India, waa all that 
could be justly exacted therefrom ; while to require that India should pay a forfeit of 
6,00,000%, sterling beyond that eapital, that the merchants of Great Britain might 
obtain the advantages of an open trade with Qlina, does seem the very neme of 
injusties, 

ate However, so it was determined, and the result is, that you will find a charre of 
680,000% entered year by yenr in the Indian balance-chert aa the firat item of the 
Home chorgee. This item nlone represents (without interest) an abstraction of 
eapitul from India sinee 1834 ‘of mo leas a gum than 19,000,000) sterling! With 
interest at five per cent only, fs would represent, I suppose, two-thirds of the present 
debt of India.” 

Now aince making that statement I have looked « good deal more closely into tha 
matter, and am compelled te make the picture » good deal darker, 

It was admitted by the Company themselves that their trade with India for many ~ 
venta before its close had bean curried on at a loss, aud even if we allow that the trade 
with China had been profitable to the full extent made out by the Company's ac- 
aonntants, I am persuaded, after looking carefully into the controversy, ao fine 
from the Gompany having earned in trade the large dividend which th had annunlly 

ted for nearly three-quarters of a century, that dividend had aver come out 
of the revenues of India. Viewing the circumstances under which that trade wos 
earried on after the nequisition of the Dewanee by Lord Clive in 1765, I have nota 
doubt that an honestly prepared balance-sheet of the Company's trade from that year 
down to the year 1884—and it would be quite possible to prepare auch a balanoe-sheat 
—would show that the trade, though a cami had resulted in uniform Ios, I say 
this after a comprehensive ond careful review of all the disoussionsof the perind, The 
prc er tmding operations upon the whole were simply disastrous, and the divi- 
denda they had appropriated year after year under the pretence that they were enmed 
in. trade, were gen ed wrong, under the legislative sanction of tlia country, from the 
Pockets of the unhappy people of India.* Itwould be impossible for me om this 
oocasion to go at length into the proof of this statemont, but [ will direct your 
nitantion to ome or two facts which it ia desirable to state. And the firat is this: thet 
the Company's trade waa carried on for seventy years before its cloaa wholly upon the 
credit and resources of the Government of India, The fiction wos thet the two-thirds 
of a million n-year divided by tha gentlernon in Leadenhall Street were the profits 
earned upon the employment of their 6,000,000. of paid-up capital. 

Upon thie point a remarkable statement was made before the Select Committes of 
TES by one of the witnesses +— 

“T will only advert,” said Mr. Rickards, “to one circumstance which happened in 
the year 1813, when Mr. Cartwright, the Inte Accountant-General of the Hast India 
Company, was examined before the Select Committee, of which I was a member, Mr, 
Cartwright, upon thet cecagion, was asked a question with rd to the Company's 
enpital, and hia answer was aimply thia: ¢ Capfal, Bir, I have heen ty years in the 
Company's service, and I never coold find out that they had any capital at all,’ "+ 

Mr. Rickorda talls wa that the statement gave each offence to one of the directors of 
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the Company who waa present on the occasion, that Mr. Cartwright requested to be 
allowed to modify it, But, Sir, he had told the simple truth, [ have gone all throng 
the elaborate efforts made by the Company's auditor, subsequently, to establish 
fact that the Company had a caplial to fe: and I say, unhesitating!y, that there is no 
room for honest doubt that the Company's caplial had been swallowed up over and 
over again in their dividends and carly wara. 

From the date of the Dewanee, the power of the Company to trade at all waa 
derived entirely from its commend of the revenues of Bengal, and its credit aa the 
Government of India.* If any of my hearera want confirmation of these atatementa, I 
refer them tothe Ninth Report of the Committees of 1782 as to the nature of the Com- 
pany'a tmda; and ag to its dependence upon the credit and resourocs of the revenues 
of India, t # lettar eldretand by the Right Honourable Henry Dunilas (afterwards 
Viscount Melville) to the Chairman of the East India Company, dated Srd June, 13801, 
in the Blue Book of 1805, It will be remembered that Mr. Dundas was President of 
the Board of Control, and the subject of his letter wes * The Indinn Debt.” ; 

Now, os it was upon the eredit and resources of the people of India that the Com- 
pauy’s trade was carried on, it would have been but just to the former that if ony 
Prolita were made, they should have been permitted te share therein. But the revenues 
of Indiu were never even credited with the interest which had to be paid upon the 
advances required for their investments, All the resources of India and all its eredit 
were weed in this grent one-sided partnership os freely os the Company pleased, while 
the notion that the people of India had any claim on the profits that might result from 
these operations soume never to have entered any mun's mind in these days. All the 
interest the people of Tadia had in the matter was to aupply fonda for the Company's 
investments, and (30,0001 a-year for their dividends, lot the rewult of the trale be whet 
it might. Asa matter of fuct the lose waa uniform and could not possibly be other- 
wis.t In the year 1814, 18 T love anid, Parliament threw open the trade ‘with India 
to private oe but contiued to the Company a monopoly of the China trade 
for twenty yeara longer. This suited the Company very well, for it did not deny that 
the monopoly of the trade with India Led resulted in nothing but los. To asecrtiin 
What the results of the Clina trade alone would be, the Company was required to male 
a complete separation in thet year between its acecunts as a commercial corporation, 
and ita territorial revenues and expenditure. I-wish you now to mark porticulorly 
what took place. There was no doubt whntever, there could ba no doubt whatever, in 
any honest soe, that the Company's expitel of 6,000,000 had been swallowed up, in 
dividends and | over and over ogain, The Company could not trade upon 
nothing, and to provi if, in ita trading character, with a capital, whet do you think 
was done? Under sanction of the Boord of Control, for Parliament never knew of 
the matter until twenty years afterwards, the Company were empowered to open their 
bouks with a capital of 31,000,001 by the very convenient methed of agsutning that 
every asget the Company held that was at all enmmercial im ite form or origin, should 
be held to belong to them in their capacity of private merchants No matter how 
that propurky had been sequired, the millions of produce lying in their warehouses in 

lon, and the milliona more on their way home from Inidlia and China, purchased 
from first to last out of Indian revenues—all was declored to be the commercial assets 
or capital of the Company, while the debt round their necks was transferred to tha 
debit of their territorial account. Under this convenient arrangement, the loug period 
of bad trading and logecs which followed the aequisition of the Dewanes In 1765, 
resulted in leaving the Company with a eapitel of 21 (40,0002 ene although they 
had started with nothing, and liad divided 23,000,0000. of dividends during the tntcr- 
vuuing bal-century!§ The transaction wearly takes away one's breath, ‘Twenty 
ears afterwanla, when the trade with China also had to be given up, the Company a 
nee-sheet was nude out in conformity with this fiction of 18l4,and the Company's 
advocates protested that they were defrunded out of 9,000,0002. when the amount of 
their capitul in that year was strock down to the limit of 12,000,000%. Thut sum, 
Gentlemen, the people of India have been required to pay: they are paying 1b now, 
year by year, at the rate of two-thirds of a million, to purchose the privilege of an 
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open trade with the East for our merchants, The transaction looked at justly was 
simply an infamy, British tax-payers decided that aomething ronst be paid to fet 
rid of the Company's monopoly, the rendiest way to do it was to make the Indien 
tax-payer, already ao oruelly oppressed in the matter, pay 12,000,000 for the purpose. 
But even that wos not the limit of the wrong. The Company's princely commercial 
establishments at Canton and elsewhere had to bo closed, and compensation mace to 
their employes for the loes of their appointments, You know how grand the Qompany’s 
ideng were, and the magnificence of the ecole on which their fleet and commercial 
agencies were paid. A dogen of their head-clerks in Canton alone received auluries of 
FOOUL to 10,0000 a-year each, although they lived in the utmost eplenulowr at the 
~ Company's expense. Now, the whole commercial staif of the Company waa held to 
have a aoré oF “yeeted interest” in their appointments, ao that, instead of being 
simply pensioned off by their masters, they claimed “ compensation annuities * for the 
loss of their appointments. The Company admitted the claim, but, instead of defrayin 
it thomaclves, were empowered by the Ach of 1834 (Sec. 9) to mike the people a 
India find the money. The section is so worded that not one reader out of ten then- 
gond would imagine what itinvolved. It involved the payment out of Indian taxes 
for om indefinite period of 140,000%, a-year,* or, capitalized, 2 sum, I suppose, of 
8,000,0001 sterling. So that the abolition of the Company's trade in 1834—a trade 
which, from the aoquisition of the Dewanee, had been fraught with nothing but 
ernel wrong to India, and which was abolished at last in the interests of British 
merchants alone—had to be purchased by the people of India at the friehtful end of 
15,000,0002, sterling, amounting, at 3 per cumt, interest, to-day to 70,000,0001 or 
80,000,0000, atorling. I aak you, ia it possible to conceive wrong-loing more gross ? 
To trent the Indian debt os a debt pees ridley pi of Indin—is to deliberately alt 
gur eyes to the e by which that debt was inourredd, 
Another plain and dircet misnppropriation of the revenues of India was the casting 
“upon thoge revenues of the expenses of the Company's establishments at St, Helena, 
Bencoolen, Malacca, and Prince of Wales Island, St Helena was acquired a full 
century before the Company held a foot of territory in India ontside their factories, . 
and both it and Beneoolen were acquired and maintained purely for purposes con- 
“nected with the commerce of the Qompony. The following pertinent question waa 
put to Mr, Cosmo Moelvill by one of the members of the Select Committes of 1820 :— 
# 5S67, As the island of 8%. Helena waa acquired long previously to the acquisition 
of the Dewanee in Bengal, and for purposes “eat and exclusively commercial, 
on whet ground have their expenses In gemernl been ¢ eles to the polities! depart - 
ment (i, 4, to the revenues of India)?” I wish you parti ly to mark the answer :— 
“ Thora wag a correspondence.” replied Mr, Malvill, * between the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Commissioners upon that subject, and that correapondenca ended in 
@ resolution to charge the expense of St. Helena to the hapa (8 But I euppeae no 
living man would venture to maintnin that the people of India had any, even the 
remotest, interest in theses outlying torritories. &t, Helena and Beneoolen were 
aoquired and maintained before the pig Hi any territory in India whatever 
for its commercial noeds; but the moment they got geion of the revenues of 
Bengal, they cast the expense of both places upon the w eer eople of that provines, 
One after noother all these settlements have been aba oned, or the sovereignty of 
them assumed by the English Crown ; but their acquisition and maintenance had onet 
the people of Indian in round figures the prineipal sum of 10,000,000L. to 12,000,0001, 
sterling eo fer back aa the yeur 1834, when, upon the cessation of the Company's 
trada, Bt, Holena was taken by the Crown, ‘Thus the cost of these settlements alone, 
which should hove been defrayed either ont of the Company's trade, or ont of the 
revenues of this country, amounts to-day, at 5 per cent. interest only, to & sum equiva- 
lent bi whole Indiun deb! This wrong-deing, Sir, is ao plain that it admits of 
no tion, 

. -p the conquest of Ceylon, In old Parliamentary Blue Books of the 
early part of the century you will find a good deal of discussion upon this subject, 
the Compuny having strivan very enrnastly for years, in this instance, to prevent the 
wrong that was being done, I shall state the case in the very words of the Company. 
Remonstrating in 1803 against the course of the Crown, they wrote — 

“Tn the case of the capture of Ceylon, Government directed the Company to take 
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oeeession of that island at a time when this country waa not at wor with the Dutch. 

t woe uered at the expenae of the Company, but, contrary to all former example, 
instead of being united to fivair other Indian territories, waa, at the end of two ' 
made a satiate Government, Afterwards, the charge and maintenance of it, with an 
expensive blishment of Crown officers, was committed to the Company, under a 
@eclaration that no reseon appeared ey if it were retained on in peace, it should not 
be made over to them. When they h ‘eld it for six and-a-half years, at an expense 
of 1,500,001, Government again took it from them without reimbursing any part nd 
their expenditure; and finally, bel ge ae the island was ceded to Great Britain, 
the government of it was retained by the Crown, and payment of the hpary antag 
to which the Company had been eubjected by the conquest and charge of thia pos- 
peacion (excepting ay one-half the expense of capture—that Is 168,000, out of 
1,474,007), is uow refused.”* 

In the same way, the Company sae pe very hard to get the Indian revenues reim- 
bursed for the cost of the expeditions they were required by the English Government 
to fit out to attack the Cape of Good Hope, Manilla, the Mauritius, and the Moluceas. 
So plainly was their demend founded in justice, that a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1808 reported upon the subject as follows :— 

“Your Committee eannot, in justice to the Company, conclude this part of their 
report without calling the attention of the House to the remonstrancea made againat 
the mode adopted by the Committee in 1805, to take into consideration the account 
between the public and the East India Company, as far os relates to tle expenses in 
the capture and maintenance of Malacca and the Moluceas, and the maintenance of 
Ceylou—a mode of decision by which claime on the part of the Company to no leas 
an amount than 1,972,984. have been set aside.”} 

You would surely imagine, after that, that tardy justice was done, No auch thing. 
The Company prosecuted their claim peraistent!y down to the year 1522, when it 
amounted, with interest, to 5,185.088/. In that year the Company was paid 1,800,000L 
to close ita mouth, and 4,000,0001. sterling were written off as o bad debtowing by this 
country, That sum amounts to-day, with 5 per cent. interest—and India has never 
borrowed, upon the average, at so low a rate—to about 35,000,000. sterling. 

_ ‘The next item which I ahall specify is the cost of the Affghan war. Now, at the 
time when that war was decided upon by the English Cabinet, nothing eould be more 
satisfuctory than the atate of the Indien finanees. There was a large and stendy sur- 
plus in the anneal accounts, and hod the country been left in peace there ia not the 
slightest reagon to believe that any change for the worse would hiave 3 eared therein. 
It is not possible for me here to narrate the cireumatances which the English 
Ministry to decide upon the invasion of Afghanistan. Buffics it to exy that so unjus- 
tifiable is that war now scen to have been, that almost by common consent it has come 
to be deseribed as “ the iniquitons " Atichan war. 

So protound, moreover, were the misgivings of which the English Cabinet were 
conscious, aa to the grounds of that war, that they did not dare present the papers to 
Parlioment in their integrity, but deliberately anita the dispatches of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, the envoy at Cabal, to give a colour of justitiention to their course, The P ple 
of India were no more responsible for that war than the people of New Zealand; and 

t were they required not only to furnish, as in all these ware, the life lost therein, 
sliflling of the cost, to the very last farthing. There has been a great 
deal of dispute aa to what amount the war renlly cost. Some have estimated it at 
20,000,0001, sterling, I myself Inoked closely into the matter some yours ago, and 
arrived at the conclusion, thut before the last ‘traces of the war disappeared from the 
Tndian bilance-slest the sam amounted to nearer 40,000,002 than 20,000,0001, Now 
bear in mind that the people of India were unable to meet that cost out of their 
revenues, and had to burrow heavily to defray it. Well, if you take the lowest esti- 
mate of the cost, 20,000,0002,, and add 5 per cent, interest for the twenty-aight years 
that have passed away, the amount which that war has cost your fellow-subjects in 
India, principal and interest togetler, ia just 80,000,0002. sterling. I ask you, as 
honest men, whose debt that really is? Qura or theirs? You kuow how unjustifiable 
the war was, and how, from first to last, it was the doing of this nation :f and yet we 
make India furnish not only the army that perished in the invasion, bul every shuling 
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of the cost, from ita commencament to its close; and when she waa foreed to borrow 
money to defray the vast outlay if entailed, we even refused the national gnarantes to 
enable her to borrow at 5 per cent, instead of 6] ] 

That I may not detain you, 1 pass over our China wars, the lost war in Burmah, 
and the Persian war—ooncerning every one of which may the aevereet strictures be 
made upon the conduct of this country in apportioning the coat—and will simply som 
up the half-dozen instances I have given of our direct misappropristions from the India 
revenues during the ehort time we have administered them :— 


Principal Amount, with Jaterest at 5 Per Cont, 
1757. War againat the French in the Coraatic (estimated at 


BODG MODUL). an en un we we eee LOO 
1788, Private exactions owing from Bengal, 1757 to 1782 (esti- 

ronted at 20,000,0008) 2 2s ne oe oe oe oe 1,200,000,000 
1757 10 1808, Direct appropriations by the English Grown under 

Act of Parliament (5,185,000) .. .. .. + «+ 450,000,000 
1834, Exst Indian Compeny, for abolition of their trade - 

(TH,O0O,0002) eas see ne ns oe nee = 7,DDO, 000 
1757 to 1854, St. Helena, Bencoolen, &. (10,000,0002. to 

TROOO,000L) 2. we ue eee ve eee ae ON, 000,000 
1800-8, Conquest of Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, de. (4,000,001 

Te ux. oe ak ee Sy ae ee ee 
1640-2, The Affzhan Wor .. .. 0. oe ee ae oe oe ~~ 80,000,000 


£2,100,000,000 


Fabulous ag the amount sp Tam persunded that it. falls very fur ehort of the 
Tenl measure of our wrongtol exactions from that country. For I have tiken no 
account of the Company's dividends drawn from its revenues under the pretence that 
they wore earned in trade, nor of the high rate of intercet at which the Company ever 
borrowed, nor of the numberlesa payments made year by year under the head of Hors 
Charges, which ought to have baen borne by thiseountry. I bave given simply a few 
of the grosser instances of our waut of consideration for the people of that country, 
and you esa the almost fabulous sum they amount to. The Home Charges proper 
have all this while steadily ay ted, and the amount of Family Remittances, till 
they reach at the present moment 12,000,000. to 15,000,000). sterling a-year,* tha 
annual penalty which the people pay for the establishment of foreign role in their 
country. It is impossible for me to enter upon any detailed examination of them 
hera, but I may say that from the yeor 1757, when Bengal virtually fell under our 
dominion, down to the present year, the nef amount of wealth transferred from that 
country to this under the head of Home Charges and Family Remittences has not 
fallen short of 400,000,0001, sterling, and wore interest computed upon the amount, 
the figares would gecm too extravagant for statement. ; 

And now let me point out the etlecta which these enormous abstractions of capital 
from India hol upon that country. It is borely twenty years, then, since the eondition 
of its masses eyerywhere—a condition brought about direstly by these exactionse—was 
ao abject as to excite the deapest alarm on the part of every man who understood what 
that condition really was. The public mind of this country is just now intereste:] in 
@ corbespondenca which has recently tuken place in India between the Supreme 
Goverment and certain of ite officials on the comparative merits of British and native 
administration in India; and upon the whole the correspondence may be regarded as 
favournble to oureclyea. The ionieg happens to be mude at a moment when the 
tendency of cur ahort-sighted and purely salfish administration les been counteracted 
in the most singular manner by events for the occurrence of which wa con claim uo 
eredit whatever, and bot for whieh Iam satisfied thera would have been but one 
testimony to-lay of the calamitous eharecter of our rule. The events to which I refer 
are the discovery of the gold-ficlda of California and Australia, the expansion of the 
ascent the Crimean war, the Mutiny, and, above all, the late civil war in 

imericn, ‘These are eventa for which I auppose the most patriotic of Englishmen 
will admit we are entitled to tuke no credit, while nothing is more certain than thes 
we owe the present material prosperity of British India almost wholly thereto, 
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I first landed in India in 1847, and I well remember the shock which my com- 
placency sustained at finding myself followed along the Poonah road with the 
cations of a poor naked fakir, who cursed ma and my nation “ by his gods” for having 
reduced his country to pauperiam, The burden of his story was that since our comin 
we had drained the country of every silver rupee that it contained. Looking hac 
upon the poor fellow's story, with more insight now than I had then into the condition 
of his times, am compelled to avow my belief that the effect of our rule had been 
preeiaaly what he so passionately aifirmed with oaths and curses. How this came to 
pass is now well understood by Indian economists. The disappearance of silver, and 
consequent depression of the whole agricultural clags of the country to a condition of 
abject dependence upon the sowcar or native banker, was the resulf partly of the 
change of administrative system introduced by ua, under which we exacted the land 
revenme in silver, where, under our native predecessor it had bean taken i Aind, 
and partly of the giant system of abeenteciem by which our rule waa unavoidably 
marked. India can obtain silver, to provide her people with ornaments and to 
repleniah her wasteful currency, ouly by her exporta of produces; while those exports, 
under our rule, were ao largely siembed by our exactions, and by our system of 
absenteciam, that her importa of bullion never kept pace with the growing necessity 
for them.* Our fiscal system, moreover, threw times the work upon the cur- 
reney which it ever had done before, while the neceasitiva of a foreign rule, and tha 
wrongful exactions of thet rule, absorbed so much of the exporta of the country ea 
made on importation of bullion upon the required seale impossible, The result was 
that pricea everywhere fell to a point which reduced the agricultural masses to the 
most abject want; a condition from which the providence of God alone, and not any 
stateamanship of ours, ling redeemed them. During the first half of the present cen- 
fury prices of produce fell heavily, and fhe period of their recovery ia exactly 
etincident with the discovery of the gold-flelds, the apringing up in Europe of a 
demand for new exports, oi-seeda, hemp and jute, through the Russian war, the expan- 
sion of the opium trade, and the extraordinary prices puid for cotton since the year 
1861, We owe to thess events, I say, that upon a review of our administration we 
ate able to-day to assume a somewhat rengeuring tone.t 

Bot what was the result of that rule twenty years ago? And to what had it 
brought the people everywhere? The testimony ie I believe, 248 unanimous as it is 
sickening. Inetead of our rule contrasting favourably wiih native rule, it was a blight 
upon every provinee to which it reached, The revolution which bas taken place is 
one of the most extraomlinary aud unlooked-for events of modern history. No thanks 
to us, however, for the ciange, Our system is the very some to-iluy that it wes then, 
and has the same pauperizing tendencies, The check which the country has sustained 
within the last two years, since the cessation of the American war, showa plainly the 
old causes at work still. For two years post, under the heavy drain of the ors 
Charges, and our system of abaenteeiem (absorbing some 15 or 16 millions of exports), 
all power to import silver has been lost, and it is hard to say when it will reappear, 
The rupee, which for many yeors bad been worth about 2, ld, in exchange, hos fallen 
month after mouth for the last two years, till if is now baruly worth la, 103d, Tha 
prosperity of India depends upon her ability year by year to supply bersalf with 
silver in our markets, for she produces none herself, and her commerce most stagnate 
and decay if our rule prevents the natural expansion of her curroncy, the repair of ite 
waste, and the current wear and loss of the ornaments of 200,000,000 of pare. 
T cannot bring myself to believe that India under our role will ever again tread the 
bitter depths she has trodden in the past, but it is sufficient ground of alerm that the 
enusea of that migery exist in greater force to-day than they aver did. 

The condition of wretehediess into whieh: Britich India had come about the year 
1840—1847 ia almost indescribable. Allow me te direct your attention to some pictures 
which have been left us of the period, Some of you will remember o series of letters 
which appeared in the Caleutta presse about the year 1837, under Lord Wm. Bentinek’s 
administration, concerning the character of our rale, The letters crested a profound 
sensation everywhere, ‘The veil of our self-love was rudely torn aside, and the prin- 
ciples and effects of our rule laid bore by one whose eyes were opened to the facts, 
The author of these letters proved to be the Honourable Frederick John Shore, al 
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that time Judge of the Civil Courtof Furrakhabad. Some of you are probably familiar 
with the letters. I can do no more than read to this assembly a passage or two from 
ir concluding remarka :— 

si More apt years have elapsed since I firat landed in this country: but 
on my arrival, and during a residence of about a year in Calcutta, I well recollect the 
quiet, comfortable, and settled conviction which in those days existed in the minds 
of the English population, of the blessings conferred on the natives of India by the 
eetablishment of the English rule, Our superiority to the nutive Governments which 
we had sapplanted; the excellent aystem for the administration of a Which we 
had introduced; our moderation; our anxiety to benefit the people—in short, our 
virtues of every dexycription—were descanted on aa an maany established truths, which 
it wos hereay to contrevert. Occasionally I remember to have heard some hints and 
assertions of a mers nature from some one wlio had spent ape pes in the interior 
of the country; but the storm which was immediately raised and thundered on the 
head of the unfortunate individual who ehould presame to question the established 
creed wha almost sufficient to appal the boldest. : 

“Like most other young men who had no opportunities of ie for themselves, 
ié was but netoral that Ishould imbibe the sume notiona; to which may be added the 
idea of the univereal depravity of the people, which was derived from the same source, 
Being appointed to the Upper Provinces, shooting and other boyish recreations occupied 
eo much time on the vo up the river, that I-had little leisure for observation or 
inquiry which could lad & ans clange of opinion ; unfurtonately, I imaged thet 
nothing interesting or instructive could be gained from any commmnication with the 
people, and, like the penernlily of my countrymen, supposed even the most intelligent 
native to be inferior to an Englishmen, though his edweation had been on the lowest 
possible aeale, : . ; 

“Por a year or two longer I entertained similar sentiments, and possibly might 
have retained them to the end of my sojourn in India, lind I continued my mode of 
life at that period; residing at a large English stution, associating entirely among 
my countrymen, and holding no more communication with the people of the country 
than the actual demand of business required. But, fortunetely lor nryself, I was sent 
to reside alone for some months at Bullandshin, on out-station, where I had little 
intercourse with Europeans, and where I was necessitated to have recourse to tho 
opinions of respectable natives, from utter inability to form a judgment on many of the 
ensea which were brought before me, In the mean time, for my own convenience, I 
had made cola i pe in the language, ao that I was able to communicate with the 
people without the aid of an interpreter, 

“From the intercourse which thus took place, I was enabled to perceive the errora 
ond absurditiea of my former notions, and soon discovered that, though the natives 
were of 1 different meee and complexion from ourselves, there were among them men 
of respectability and worth; and that, with poe to their own country and concerns, 
many of them ware very well informed, I } Tellected on the expediency of not 
depending wholly wpon such aid; that it was the duty of those in official situations 
to make themselves ucquainted with the customs of tle people; and on the very poor 
character o man would receive for intelligence if, on returning to England after many 
years’ residence, he were unable to give any account of its afinira or of the people. 

ST endeavoured, therafore, to acquire a more intimate acquaintance with the 
and becoming more familiar with their habits, thoughts, and opinions (which I soon 
found them willing enough to communicate), I perceived o strong feeling of disnffec- 
tion towerds the British Government, and a dislike to the English themselves aq a 
nation, and, generally apenking, indeed, 18 individuals, ‘This impression insinuated 
itself by degrees into my mind, which waa naturally by no means disposed to receive 
if, all my previous conceptions having produced ideas and opinions quite of a contrary 
natore; still, it was eo constantly foreal upon my notice, directly or indirectly, that, 
in apite of myself, the conviction wns irresistible, 

“This being the ense, an attempt to diseover the reasone for auch sentiments on 
tha part of the native population waa the natural reeult. Well-founded complaints 
of oppression and extortion, on the part of both Government and individuals, were 
innumerable, The question then was, why, with all our high professions, were not auch 
avila redreased 7 is, however, I wos asgured wae impossible under the existin 

fatem ; and [ waa thos gradually led to en inquiry into the principles and tire o 
the British-Indian Administration. Proceeding in this, I soon found myself at no Ides 
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to understand the feelings of the people both towards our Government and to ourselves, 
Tt would have been astonishing indeed had it heen otherwise. . The fundamental prin- 
ciple of We Mngtish Aad been to make the whole Indian nation subservient, th every possible 
way, to the interests and benefits of themactucsa. They have been taxed to the utmost 
limit; every successive province, as it has fallen into our posseasion, has been made a 
field for higher exaction ; and it has always been our boast how greatly we have raised 
the revenue above that which the native rulers were able to extort. ‘The Indiana have 
been excluded from every hunour, dignity, or office which the lowest Englishman 
could be prevailed upon to accept, while our public offices, and, oa we are plensed to 
call them, courts of justice, have been sinks of every species of villany, fraud, chicane, 
oppression, and injustica; to such an extent, that men who have been robbed of their 
property, and whose relations have been murdered, will often pay large sums to the 
police to prevent investigation, from the dread of being compelled to attend one of our 
courte, even in the character of a prosecutor or witness," 
= = LS * * = * 


**The summary is, that the British-Indian Government has been, practically, one 
of the most extortionate and oppressive that ever existed in Indin; one under which 
injustice has been, and may be committed, both by the Government and by individuals, 
babes the latter be rich to an almost unlimited extent, and under which redress 

injury is almost unattainable; the consequence of which is, that we are abhorred 
by the people, who would hail with joy, and instantly join, the standard -of power 
whom they thought strong enough to décasion our downfall, Some acknowl ge this, 
and observe that it is the unavoidable result of the imposition of a foreign yoke. That 
this is correct regarding a Government conducted on the principles which have hitherto 
actuated us is too lamentably true; but had the welfare of the people been our object, 
a Very different course would have been adopted, and very different results would have 
followed ; for, again and again I repeat it, there is nothing in the circumstance itself 
of our being foreignera of different colour and fuith that should oceasion the people to 
hate uw. We may thank ourselves for having mode their feelings towards na what 
they are.’™ : 

Now such was the judgment upon our rule, Gentlemen, of one concerning whose 
competency to form on opinion there never has been, os [ bulieve, a doubt, . Bhore 
was a member of the Bengal Civil Service, and he deseribes the effects of our rule on 
that aide of India. I must trouble you with some further testimony, and I take it 
from the other side of India. Here, then, ia n deseription of what our rule bad brought 
Weetorn India to about the same ‘period, from the pen of Mr, Saville Marriott, one of 
the Cotomissionera of Revenne in the Decenu :— 

“For many years T have, in common with many others, painfully witnessed 
their decline (the people); and more especinlly that port of the community which has 
emphationlly been atyled the ‘sinews of the slate’—the peasantry of India. It is not 
a single, but a combination of causes, which bas produced this result Some of thee 
are, and have been from the beginning, obvious to those who have watched with 
attention the development of the principles of our rule in relation to such of have 
beon superseded—become blended with our syatcm—or are opposed to it in practical 
effect. Others are lesa apparent, and some complex ; whilst another class of the decline 
may possibly be involved in obscurity. 

“Tt is a stariling, but too notorious o faet, that though loaded with a vastly 
greater absolute amount of taxation, and harnssed by various severe acts of tyranny 
and oppression, yet the country wes in a state of prosperity under the native rule, 
when vompared with thet into which it has fallen under the avowedly mild away of 
British administration, Though, in stating the subject, [ have used the expression 
‘a, vastly greater absolute amount of taxation,’ yet I would beg to be understood as 
being fully aware those terms must be treated in # qualified sense, since it ts manifest 
that, relatively viewed, a smaller numerical amount of taxation may, with reference to 
the means of payment, be, in polut of fact, more burdenaome than a much larger 
where the resources are more adequate to the object. But, in the particular ense in 

oint, it is, I believe, ability which haa diminished; and that, too, to many grades 
below the proportionate full in the pecuniary amount of fiscal demand. To the 
ecuniary injurious result are alao to be added the many unfavourable cireumstences 
Heenan le for a time from a foreign rule, In elucidation of the position that this 
country is verging to the lowest ebb of panperiam, I would adduce « fact pregnant 
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with congiderationa of the most serious importance—namely, that of late years a laree 
portion of the public revenue has been paid by encroachment upon the capital of the 
country, small though that capitel is im itaeli Tallude to the property of the peasantry, 
which consiste of personel ormments of the precious metals and jewels, convertible, ag 
occasions require, to apts (bom and accommodations in agvieultmral pursuits, 
most frequently in the shape of pawn, till the cbjoct has been attained. I feal certain 
that an examination would establish that a coneiderable share of this and other 
property, even to cattle and houachold utensila, has been for ever elicnated from its 
propri to make good the public revenue. In addition to thia lamentable evidence 
af poverty ia another of equal force, to be scen in all parts of the country, in the 
numerous individuals of the above class of the communtty wandering about for the 
employment of hirelings, which they ore gled to obtain even for the moat scanty 
pittunes. In short, almost everything forces the conviction that we have befora us a 
narrowing progress to utter pauperism.” 

Mr, Marriott's testimony eeems to have been coneurront with that of every other 
officer of the State, Mr. Giberne, after an absence of fourteen yeurs from Guzerat, 
returned to it, aa judge, in 1840. “ Everywhere,” he told the Commons’ Committes on 
Cotton Cultivation in 1848, he remarked deterioration, and— 

“T did not ses go many of the more wealthy classea of tho natives. The aristocracy, 
when we first had the cet to have their gay carte, horses, and attendants, 
aud a great deal of finery about them, and there seamed to be an absence of all 
that... . . The ryots all complained thotehey hod had movey once, but they had 
none now.” 

In a private letter, dated 1849, “ written hy a gentleman high in the Company's 
service,” and quoted in a pamphlet published in 1881, the decay of Guzerat is thus 
deseri 


“Many of the best families in the province, who were rich and well-to-do when we 
eame into Gozerot in 1807, have mow searcely clothes to their backs, . . . Our 
demands in money on the talooldars are more than three times what they originally 

nid, without one single ndyantage gained on their parte. Parties from whom they 

ve heen compelled to borrow at ruinowa ratea of interest eufirend their cetsanile 
by attachment of their land and villnges; thus they sink deoper and deeper in debt, 
without the chance of extricating themselves, What, then, must become of their 
rising farnilies ?” 

Chocacing Bengal, the * Friend of India” wrote in 1853 ag follows :— 

“No one has ever attempted to contradict the fet, tlint the condition of the Bangal 
persant is almost as wretched and degraded aa it is presible to conceive; living in the 
most inigerable hovel, scarcely fit for a dog-kenuel, covered with tattered , and 
tneble, in too many instances, bo procare men: thon a alngle mon] a-day for himeelf 
and family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most ordinary comforte of lifs. 
We apeak without exnggerntion when we affirm thot if the real condition of thoes whe 
rujae the harvest, which yields [a revenue of] between three and four millions o-year, 
was folly known, it would make the ears of every one who heord thereof to tinglo.” 

Now, Sir, I wish this = to understand thet inatead of being exceptional, this 
testimony as to the condition of the people under our rule is but an epitome of unt- 
versal opinion twenty-five years ogo. Here are to be acen the legitimate and direct 
effects of thet rule—a steady narrowing “progress to utter pauperiam ” in every pro- 
vinee of the empire, And Deny we owe the vast improvement of late years not to any 
ridical changes of our administrative aystem, but to the good providence of God, thit 
oe in to avert the ruin our aelfishnesa was working. I could detain you here til] 
midnight, were it necessary, with testimony of.the some order.* And I Joy atreas 
upon this faet, that I may administer a wholesome check to the dangerous conclusions 
into which Sir John Lawrence's ¢ ndence with Sir Richard Temple and othera 
are calculated to betray this country. Do not flatter youraclves that it ia the enlighten- 
mentof our rule that has brought about the comparative prosperity which British Indin 
at this moment happily enjoys, The direct tendeney of that role is to pauperize the 
people, net to enric face We may sum up the ehief advantages it can boast in the 
statement that under it the people are protected from foreign invasion and from civil 
war, He must be a hold man who will affirm that our administration of justice, police, 
revenue, or anything else in the country, wed! wery Eeéely, had in any respect whatever 
been equal fo average native rule, Nor, Sir, may we plead that we were ignorant of 
the tendencies of oor role? Those tendencies were discerned very early in its history, 
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and pressed with singular vigour upon the conscience of the country. Hardly had the 
Dewanes of Bengul come intu onr hands, than the nature of the Government we were 
setting up waa fully exposed and its ruinous tendencies pointed out in the must fatuibla 
terms by Dow, Balt, Burke, and others: and their gloomy anticipations were fulfilled 
to the letter, 

Now, Sir, I was in India when the mutiny of ten years ago broke out, and I well 
remémber the shock which it oteasioned cur national complaceney, For the first few 
months the popular account of it was this—that we had been living in the midst of a 
race of tigers thirsting for our blood, and, not snepecting their nature, had conferred 
upon them a rule far tuo patvrval and gentle for their nature, If I had time to do ao, 
I could illustrate my ateicment by quotations from the periodical Hterature of the 
time, Which would painfally surprise you. Our role had been too good for the 
natives; henceforth we were to role tem with wrod of iron. A little later the belif 
was everywhere ineoleated that our sufferings were but a Divine clastisement for 
our cowardly failure to confess our Christianity more openly before the people, and 
the Government was commanded to assert its faith, let it offend whom it might 
With better insight into the true causes of that terrible rebellion, I ventured to 
augecet thet our rule perhaps, after all, had not been quite so single-minded as we 
thonght; and in the columns of the old ‘Botnbey Times’ I gave the fullest and 
heartiest support to the poliey of the late Lord Cunning, You rast not ask men like 
Mr. Marshman, remember, for its causea; they arc too deeply implicated in the 
policy that produced it to be listened to with respect. I will tell you wherein the 
strength of that terrible movement lay. Our incest exaectiona upon the Indian 
treasury had driven the Indian Governmeut to its wits’ end for resources, The 
Attghan wor in purtieular, with its 40,000,000/. of outkey, liad brought. about that 
state of “chronic deficit" with which it has been the faction of the Finwlish 
witil lately to reproach ux. Wall, a# the resources of the Indiun treasury failed: the 
Government began to cost ifs eyes upon the treasuries of the independent States of 
Tudia, the territories of its native allies Lyery other consideration of good govern- 
ment waa subordinated in those days to the inereage of the revenues, aud no man got 
any praises as on Goverument officer but the man who could squeeze the most money 
out of lis charge, ‘Uhe result was that we came ab last to be committed to o desperate 
struggle with the princes and private landholders of the country for their powsessiona. 
Upon one pretext or another every native State in the country was held liable to la 
tous; while an Act waa deliberately passed in Southern India (the Act LX, af 1551} 
to create defects by fuw in all the private froeholds (Enams) of the country. I wish 
here, again, that [had time to estublish tuis short but truthfol summury of the causes 
of the rebellion by reference to authoriticea, I am spenking, however, within the 
hearing of gentlemen who know the troth of my stuements. The mutiny was 
undoubtedly brogght to a lend by the grensed cartridce, but the strength of the 
movement lay in the fat that the whole country was profoundly disuthested to our 
rule, aud no wonder. 

Now I suppose it will be admitted that the suppression of that rebellion waa a 
muattter of vital importance to thia country, quite ng much oo na to the people of India, 
We are nearly all ugrecd as to its causes, and thot it was we and not they who were 
to blame for it. 

What then in equity can be more certain, than that the coat of suppressing the 
outbreak akould be borne by those by wlowe misrule if wus ocecasioned? Let it be 
well widerstund that thera ia no lonyer much controversy as to ite causes. The 
English Government of the day was committed to a course of spolintion of high and 
low. On one protext or another our treaties with the native princes of the country 
were Violated, that wo wight seine their posstasions ; while Hnam commissioners were 
eweapiug, 18 wilh o besom, all the private frocholda of the country into the Govern- 
mont treasuries, It woe impossible all this while, remember, to secure o hearing for 
any remoustrance that came from India. Every petition presented to either Lords or 
Commons + was treated a8 so much waste-paper ; and when ut last a rebellion ocourred, 
we bonud the whole cost of its suppression, 40,000,0001, upon the shoulders of the 

* See Gumpbell's ‘India as it should be! pp. 104-5. Murray; 1803, 

+ Itia aleioet impossible te rend without tears the appeal of the wreteled Rance of Jhonete to the 
Henae of Lorda t reverse Lord Dalhousie's decree for the annexation of her State. ‘The appeal was never 
ereo noliced. What wonder that the oobo By: toeiucnted queen masencred the ah within ber 
rewth in 1257! She subsequently fell, anes a bund aguingt ug, woder the walls of Gwalior, Jhanene 
Whe ies ailiministvation at the time we eclzed ft, and tte anwexathon waa an ack of Pure, woecru- 
pulous z 
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people. But we revered our policy, and signed judgment against ourgelves for 
the debt in doing e. What had the loyal millions of such provinces as Madraa, 
the Punjaub, Beinde, Negpoor, to do with that rebellion, that they are now to poy ita 
oak: ‘while we, by whose miarule it waa brouglt about, refuse to touch the borden 
with one of our fingers? Is it thua theé this Chriatian people should govern the poor 
dependency whose finances ore in ita hands as a teost? — 

Before I dismise this subject, let me ones more direct your attention to a fact 
concerning this period, which is nearly incredible. It happened thet a large part of 
this debé of £0,000,0001 was incurred just at the time when we were under the panic 
of a French invasion here, There were no fewer than 100,000 troops in India at the 
period, the depots of which, amounting to 22,000 men, were in this country. Now, 
all through that panic those depdta formed a most important port of our national 
defences; and our statasnen, ond newspapers, comforted themselves with their presenos 
here. Con you believe it pomible, then, that the whole cost of their maintenance 
during that orisia was thrown—as the cost of thess depdte ever is thrown—upon 
India, upon the pretext that the regiments to which they belonged were serving in 
India? Comment is, I think, unnecessary, Tho cost of cur defence from the French 
Emperor was thrown upon the Indian ryot, and he is paying it to this day. 

8 BU ion of the mutiny ig generally catimated to heve cost 40,000,000, 
aterling, awd I will tell ie what oneaof our own leading statesmen said about it 
nearly ten years ago. “I think," anid Mr, Bright, “that the 40,000,000. which the 
rovoll will coat ia a grievous burden to place upon the people of India. Tt has coma 
from the mismanagement of the Parliament and seopls of England. If every man 
hod what was just, no doubt that £0,000,0001 sent have to be paid out of the taxea 
levied upon the people of this country.” That language ia not mine, Gentlemen, but 
that of one of your foremost stateamen in Parliament, on the Sth March, 1859. It 
comes, therefore, to this—that, lucking the courage to face our own lisbilitics, wa 
place them upon the shoulders of our dependencies. 

Not content, moreover, with fastening this burden wrongfully upon India, wa 
have refused even to put forth o finger to help them to auatain it. Tho English 
Parliament haa ever done what it plensed with the revenues ef India, and yet, while 
doing so, haa repudiated oll responsibility for the debt which hoe resulted from its 
exactions, Although the debé is strictly an English liability, oo English Minister 
igs hos had the eoorage to demand that this country should guarantes it, Beltishness, 

have said, is blind, and eminently it is so in thia cow, for the interests of both 
e@uniries demand that this rantee shall ba piven, and yet no English Minister 
dare propose it to Feiss The nearest approach which haa ever been made to 
auth w p was made by Lord goa lo ton years ago, in the course of the 
East I debate of 1859, in the following terms :— 

“ Let ma now call attention to a a which ought to be considered in connection 
with this subject—the position of the English Exchequer in regard to the Indian debt. 
Tam aware the uniform policy of the Parliament and the Government of this country 
has been to decline all responsibility in regard to the debt of India, which has been 
heli to-be & great charge only on the Indian exchequer, Dealing with the present state 

. Of affairs, I may any ot once that I am not going te recommend any change in that 
policy. T know well the alarm which any 6 ib eect would create, and I know 
the refusal which it would inevitably recetve, But this isa question which will recur 
again and again, and which will have to be considered in the future aa well as in the 
present, alae then, that I do not apeak with reference to practical action at 
presenti, I would ask the Howse serionsly to consider how far, looking: ai the fact that 
more thon 50,000,0002, hos been contributed by English capitalists, it would be 
morilly possible for this country altogether to re the Indian debt without 
shaking its own credit? I would likewise ask the to bear in mind that if ever 
the time should come when the established policy in thia respect ehall undergo a 
change, and when a netional guarantes should be given for these liabilities, that 
hae se would operate to reduce the intarest Nye upon the Indian debt by no lees 

el even 1,000,000, which formed into a sinking fund would go far to 
Pay of the whole.” 

Lard Stant ke in ed language, bat his meaning is clear; and were 
the morality of use of ofa 9 ae order then itis, To Man can doubt 
that Lord Stanley would have proposed what he plainly felt it would have been wise 
and right to propose. In the same debate, Sir Charles Wood went the length of 
nimithing “that we are in danger enough of being fixed with liability for Tadian 
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charges,” and added, “if we take away Indian revenue by Imperial legislation, wa 
_ incur not merely a moral but a positive lability.” by Imp a 

IT have shown how direct and immense such misappropriations have been — 
and Sir Charles Wood here signe judgment against this nation in the moat explicit 
ferme, The moral liability of this country for the Indian debt can admit of no doubt 
in the mind of any candid inquirer into the facts of ite history, and certain ia it that 
that debt cannot be repudiated by us but at the cost of the dissolution of the empire. 
It ia now some years since the London ‘ Times’ admitted thia fact in direct terme, 
and declared that the security of Indion stock, “if not bucked by an Imperial 
contract, is so far based upon the Imperial away of Great Britain, that it may be 
assumed to be safe so long as we have the power of maintalning our national 
existence,” 

* This question again,” saya Mr. ee “has often been ciseussed, and there are 
atrong angumenta why, wheo England and India are practically one concern (for the 
logs of cur Indian empire cannot be contemplated without a convulsion which would 
shake the credit of England as well aa India), it is extravagant to pay 5 per cent. 
for money which might be readily had of 34 per cant. Still, I do not think that, 
practically, the time ia ripe for a proposal to the House of Commons to increase the 
liability of a hee upwards of 100,000,000." In other words, tha morality of 
the House of Go 4 is at present of too low om order to permit the hope of ita 
acting justly towards ite great dependency, It is impossible for me, im thia paper, to 
discuss this question here at length, but I lay upon the table a memorandum 1 
the subject, which I venture to commend to perusal of the members of his 
wAseociation,* 

Now this part of my subject leads to a very important remark. The views with 
which Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood alike regarded the Indian debt, instead of 
leading them to a courageous, stnteamanlile, and honest appeal to the country to be 
just towards its great dependency, led to the sending out of the late Mr. Wilaon 
formally to eettle a financial policy so narrow and shurt-sighted as to be almoat 
incredible. Having conaiderable misgivings na to the proper incidence of the debt 
already incurred in the name of Indio, and ite ability to sustain it, it was now 
disoovered thatthe right policy to redeem our position wos to lay down the maxim 
that “India must not borrow” at all While all other countries of the earth might 
borrow as froely aa they pleosed of English capitalists, even for war purposes, Tie, 
the poorest of them all} whose fortunes God had given into the hands of the wealthiest 
nation of the world, waa to look to her taxes for the construction even of the roade 
and tanks, for want of which the people, by reason of famine, were perishing by 
Toilliona, 

T Lave the eatisfaction of remembering that while the press of India and in this 
eountry fell down af onea and worshipped the policy sut forth under the great 
aithority of Mr, Wilson's name, the * tines of Indin* dealt with that policy aa it 
deserved. That waa not the only blunder of the cutand-lried policy with which 
Bir Charles Wood furnished the late Mr. Wilaon on hia voyage to India; but it was 
* the moat glaring and the most contemptible. I would speak of Mr, Wilson with the 
respect due to his great name, but im co far os India was concerned his mission was 
franght with nothing but mischief, He cama out with instructions to repudiate the 
iden that India might expect any nssistance from the English nation. I well 
remember the Budget speech of 1860, in which we were told, in the firet piace, that it 
would not be for our interest to have the debt guaranteed by the mother-country; and 
in the second, that we should be above borrowing of any one, and proudly rely upon 
our own resources (the income-tax in his pocket) for the vast works of public improve- 
ment that were necded throughout the country. Well, the policy eo inaugurated has 
been strictly followed almost down to this Lour, althuugh, happily, all belief in it ia 
now exploded. During the eight yeurs that huve intervened since that poriod, a 
large amount (about 8,000,000/,) of Indian debt has been extinguished out of Indian 
taxea; and in one painful way or another (by on income-tux in port) we hove been 
made to epend five or six millions o-year upon roads and railroads, electric talographs, 
tanks and canals, while in this country it has been the height of flnancial wisdom to 
build even our fortifications out of loans! Was there ever -pataeah co deep ? Becomae 
we have not had the courage to deal honestly with the old Indian debt, therefore 
India shall not be allowed to contract any fresh linbility, If she wants roads or 
railroads, let her build them out of taxes. No matter that English copitalista would 


4 See Muto OC, p. 201. 
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gladly lend her what money she wants at Bh per cant. or # par cent., wo take the 
money out of the pockets of the people, where it is worth 15 per cent., in any way we 
can get it, that the growth of a large Indian debt may not male the Parliament of 
England nervous and uneasy. There ig ne Government on earth wich may with 
such propriety borrow mouey for works of public improvement. We have been ready 
enough to allow India to borrow for the conduct of the wura our gtateamen have 
foreed upon her, that we might evade the cost ; but to borrow for purposes that may 
reseue her own children from perishing by famine by the million, that ia not ty be 
heard of. The principle 1 have ever contended for is i this, tint public works 
of a reproductive nature should be constructed out of capi orrawed in the vherpest 
market, while the Inte Mr. Wilson laid it down as an axiom that “India must not 
borrow. In aceerdance with this principle a grent effort hos been made, year after 
yeor, to raise by taxation a surplus revenue of six or seven millions, to meet the urgent 
want of public works in the country, It has been a ruinous economic error. Burely 
it requires no elaborate proof that it is files economy to take money ont of the 
pockets of a people, where it ia worth 15 eg cent. per anni, owing to the scarelty of 
eapital amongst them, to invest it in public works, with indefinite loss in the transfer, 
tee wo may borrow for the purpose as much os we please at £ or 5 per cent, in 
the English market. All other nationa, as I have said, may borrow of English 
capitalists as much as they please: Indio alone is to be shut out from them, and forced 
tu eomatruct the vast works of public improvement for which abe longuishes,. out of 
driblets of aavings from ber annual income, 

The conversion of governments is a slow process, and I muat be allowed to give 
you an instance or two of the slowness of the Btote to apprehend the importance of 
the principle I insist upon, Take the mode of financing that has been followed in 
the eoustruction of the new India Olfica and the new transport-ahipsa. I am not 
raising the question whether India or England should have been made lable for these 
outlays, although I entertain a very atrong opinion on the subject, but simply point 
out haw rolnous ia the moda in which the fonds have been raised. In both cases the 
game courgs lias been followed, The money (1,500,0002.) has been drawn from the 
Indian Treasury by meana of the Seeretary of State's drafts. In uther words, while 
Englieh capitalists would einally have loaned the whole amount upon the security of 
the Indion revenues, the India Offices has deliberately preferred tu draw it from the 
Tndian taxes, Such ahurt-sightedmess ia really amazing. It is not enough that India 
is mace to furnish the money with very doubtful propriety, but she is made te do so 
in the most oppressive form, While her people are perishing, as you Ienow, by the 
taillion, of comatautly recurring fainiue, that might be averted by judicious outlay 
upon public works, we take from their treasury balf-a-miillion sterling to put up a 
pelace over there in Downing-strest, and « million more to build a magnificent trana- 
port fleet in our costly dockyurda. What that million-and-a-balf would have done for 
any district of India, if invested there instead, Sir Arthur Cotton haa told ws. If 
India suest poy for the India Oflice, can we not let her sit aa tenant at a rental of 4 or 
% por cent, upon the outlay? If she must pay for oor great English fleet to carry 
troops backwards and forwards, is it too much to ask that we allow her to pay in a 
mode lesa ruinous to her then by the abstraction of the prinelpal amount from her 
narrow resources? It is amazing how little insight Indian statesmen show into the 
conditions of India's welfare. 

The Nemesis of sultisiness, I aay once more, is sure, We have selfishly abut 
India out of the benedite she might have derived from the resources of our capitalists, 
and the reeult is that we lave wen simultaneously # million of cor fellow-subjecta 
perish of famine in Orissa, ete dg han per abe withheld have been dissipated 
to the winds in the wildast and most demorglizing schemes for increasing them, A 
full and calm review of the financial relations of the twe countries must lenve o Fe 
ea ging upon tha mind ofany person who is at all sensitive to the demands 
of justice, the sanctions with which those demands are commonly enforced in this 
world in the history of nations, There is no country on the face of the earth whose 
Teaponaibilities are so Bran I believe, aa our own, We have more light than other 
nations, and excusea which may be pleaded for them cannot be pleaded for onrenl ves, 
Aga dation, moreover, weare the censors of mankind, and ara never wearied of liftin 
up the standurd cf our own pretenaions as the scale of other nations’ attainments an 
duties, ‘The time is fast arriving when we must role our Indian empire justly, or ase 
the end of ell peaceful times therein, It is worse than useless to shut our eyes to the 
awakening of politionl Ufe therein, evidenced by the strides its native press is making 
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in powerful and intelligent criticiem of all parts of our administration. We have had 
read in this chamber already, during the short period of our existence, one or two re- 
matkable papers from native gentlemen on the yery subject whieh I have brought 
before you. .As it is my own writings mainly that have given the impulse to native 
agitation on thia subject, I am more concerned than I might otherwlee be in ita 
settlement. If I may be permitted to ailviae the native members of thia Association 
as to their future attitude, it ia thet while thoroughly investigating the subject os 
sli men, and ig bo doing their utmost to enlighten public opinion in England 
thereupon, they will leave ite diseuasion mainly to Englishmen, that they may not 
awaken prejudices, and moderate their sense of the wrong which hos been done, by 
frequently recalling the great moral and material benefits which India is now reaping 
from the existence of english rule therein, 

Our great eynical philosopher, Carlyle, tells ua that “ there is something Divivz in 
all might.” Bir, T agree that there is; only let us beware of a philosophy which 
would suggest the fict as on apolesy for oppressing the feeble. The eongideration fa 
elevating aml enuobling, if we are conscious of using our might for the good of othera, 
in humble imitation of the Drvmm benevolence: but it ja a belief to be abhorred when 
guprested 18 Au apala y for humen selfishness, whether in our own behalf, or the 
bebalf aay of that “God-sent confederaey" of slaveholdera whom the great philosopher 
waa 80 much admiring the other day. ere is but one end of such philoaophies— 
such exhibitions of Divine night" in this worll—and the lesson has been reac 
in letters of blood in both hemispheres within the last ten years for the warning and 
guidance of mankind. 

I hold it to be impossible for any well-informed person upon the subject to be ot 
@iee concerning the character of our rule in India hitherto. That we have been lesa 
acliish, less exacting, than other nations would lave been in our position (any our 
neighbours, the Dutch or the French), may be quite true; that we are fulfilling a very 
wonderful mission in India, and that its future welfare would seam to depend upen 
the maintenance of our rulo therein, is also quite true; but these considerations, 
however important, are in ne wey sufficient to re-useure any awakened conscience, 

Tam coming tomy conclusion, and I preface it with the remark thot whatever we 
doos to the post, we shall never get right until, at all costs, we honestly examine 
the whole field of our present relations with India, but with a stedfast purpose to be just 
towards her acu. 

It ie possible that tho practical conclusion of my paper may seom to be somewhat 
ilogicol, when I state that I have no intention of recommending reatitution for the 

ut, The statement will possibly re-nasure eome of my hearera and disappoint others, 

nt T may satiety both, perhaps, of the pepealy of the course which I shall take, In 
the first place, then, restitution is impossible. It is cunstantly our wisest course in 
thia world to forget oor wronga; and instend of engaging in a hopeless and irritating 
struggle for redreda, to concentrate our efforts upon securing ourselves ayainal a repe= 
tition of the wrong, Moreover—and I cannot tell you Low gladly [ reenmmend this 
comsilerstion to the eureful regard of wathve gentlemen—the English Government 
would be entitled, I think, to plead a very important, if a very inadequate, set~df 
ageinst any claim of restitution made on the grounds which I have gone over, 

Tf our rule of India in the past lias been morked—aos I confess with shame it haa— 
by incessant and unrighteous exactions from the resourevs of its people, if has, on the 
other hand, by a very singular chance, been the means of laying the Chinese empire 
under tribute to the people of Indian. I say nothing of the morality or otherwise of 
the opium trade, or of the guilt or innocence of those engaged in it. I simply point 
owt that it is the British rulu alone that lina enabled the people of India to levy the 
welghty tribute they are annually obtaining from the Chinese, amd whieh for some 
time past ima amounted to 4,000,000% or 5,000,002, sterling a-yoar. Bringing, for 

litien] reagona, all the sea-bourd of India wer our empire, we have been able to 
prevent the export of a single chest of optum tu China until ag tac a fine (or export 
duty) of 601. to L001 into the Indinn exchequer. Thus, if the Home Charges of this 
country, on the one hand, drain the country of a heavy tribute, on the other Land it 
ix our role alone that has enabled India in turn to levy a heavy tribute upon China. 
For myself, I believe it is the‘opium revenue alone that baa saved the country frum 
absolute ruin under our continuous exactions therefrom. 

T lay atreas upon thia consideration, because, while insisting without reserve upon 
the truth of the indictment I have presented against my country, it dota seem to me 
wise to allow the opium reveouc to be pleaded asa ground for closing past accounts, 
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That it ia by a happy accident only that we have secured this important revenue to 
our Indinn subjects, does not, I think, materially make against the plea, The wealth 
which is now pouring upon the shores of India (and has been pouring thereupon for 
many years) from this source may, I submit, be regarded as a compensation, however 
inadequate, for the exactions wrongfully made upon the Indian treasury; since 
nothing is more certain than that it is our rule alone that haa made the levying of 
that tribute possible. 

I present this fact to my native hearera with the greater confidence, that the tam- 

er of this country, as evidenced in ita Press and in Parliament, has undergone sp 
important a change slncs the mutiny, that the policy of the past 1a plainly doomed and 
near its end, In these cirenmstaneve it is fortunate, I think, that instead of adviatug 
our native fellow-enbjecta to agitate for reatitution of the vast sume improperly drawn 
from India in the past, they may properly be advised frankly to accept the opium 
revenud, which India derives from our rule, in commutation of all claims upon ua 
for cur past condnet of her finances. That revenue has now, for several years 
reiwhed the enormous sum net of four to five millions sterling a-year; while it differs 
from all ordinary agurees of revenue in this vitul respect, that it forms a elear annual 
increment to the national wealth of India, just as the tribute we tale from India is an 
annual increment to the national weulth of this country. 

Ti, then, eo far as the post ia concernerl, we take the one asa set-off, however 
inadequate, against the other, and direct all our attention to the future, [ think we 
shall show more practical wisdom than by entering upon any considerations of the 
past with a view to restitution. My recommendation then is this: that, in reply to 

r. Gladstone's statements, we urge Parlinment to ask for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire inte the whole subject of the financial relations between 
two countries, and that while establishing before that Commission the grievous in- 
justice of those relations in the past, we coufine our demands to an equitable revision 
of the Home Cuances sow cast upon India with a view to relieve her of such part of 
them aa itis inequituble to exrct, One of the first conclusions of that Commission, I 
believe, would be, that the Indinn debt, let the incidence of it ramain where it might, 
be converted, with all practicoble d, into Gomsots. This reform alone 
would easa the Indian exchequer eventually by 1,600,000/. a-year, though India were 
still held responsible for the entire debt. I cannot persunde myself, however, that 
the Commission would so hold her, but that a very considerable proportion of that 
debt would be declared to be an Imperial and not an Inilian liability at all, 

Then, agein, I think such a Commission would certainly insist upon the inatant 
disappearance of the dividends upon East India Stock (630,000/, a-year) from the Home 
Charges. The exaction of that eum by year in the post has been one of the most 
disereditable facta of our finance, Again, in view of the immense advantages which 
thia country enjoye from the maintenance of British rule im India, the Commission 
would, I cannot doubt, insist that it may equitably be required to pay part of the ost 
of maintaining our empire there, i of devolving the whole, as it now does, 7 
the people of India. My own views upon this point ara coincident with thoge of Gol, 
Wingate, and I cannot expreea them bettor than in hia own words :-— 

“The Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scales of justice, or viewed in the 
light of our own true interest, will be found to be at variance with humanity, with 
commen sense, and with the received moxime of economical science, It would -be 
true wiadom, then, to provide for the future payment of such of the Home Obarges of 
the Indian Government as reaily form o tribute ont of the Imperial exchequer, 
Thea charges would probably be found to be the dividends on ast India Stock; 
Interest on Home Debt; ‘the anlories of offcera and establishments, and cost of build- 
ings commeted with the Home Department of the Indian Government; furlough, 
nid retired pay to members of the Indian Military and Civil Services when at home; 
charges of all descriptions paid in this country connected with British troops eerving 
in India, exeept for the purchase of stores to be sent to India, and a portion of the cost 
of eg oer troope to and from India. In regard to the Inet item, it would sem 
to be a fir and most convenient arrangement for the British Government to pay the 
aout of chartering ships, &c., for the transport of troopa to India, and for the Indian 
Government to bear the cost of sending them home acm Tn fine, the tribute is 
made up of such items of charge, connected with the nment of India, as are 
spent in this country, and for which India receives no material equivalent in any form, 
To defining the future financial relations of India and Great Britain, it would seam to 
be a most just and equitable arrangement to require each country to furnish that 
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portion of the total cost of government which is expended within ita own limite and 
goes to the support of its own industry. Upon this principle, British troops actoally 
serving in India would not have to be supported by iis country, a9 in the caseof the 
colonies, but would be aap by India, and only such officers and men of Indian regi- 
ments as might happen to be at home would be paid from the British exchequer, 

“What appears to be moat urgently required, in the present disastrous condition 
of the Indian tinances, ia the appointment of a Royal Commission of firet-rata man, 
thoroughly competent to the investigation of economical, political, and moral questions, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the present foencial relations of Great Britain and 
India, aa compared with those of Great Britain and oar other dependencies and 
colonies ; and of sacertaining the various items of the Home Charges which may pro- 
perly be viewed aa a tribute age by India. to this country, as well og their total amount 
since the commencement to the present century, and to report upon the probable effect 
of this tribute on the condition of India, ond the best means of adjusting the financial 
relations of India and Great Britain for the future, ao os to secure the greatest amount 
of advantage to both ecuntries.” 

I feel, Sir, that I have detained you too long, but the importance of my subject 
will, I trust, be allowed us an apology ; the more eo as I am about i to India, 
and may not have another opportunity of stating my views before an English audience. 

Adopting the words of Wingate once more, I implore my countrymen. to abandon 
the base and selfish policy of drawing off the slowly accumulating resources of India 
“to pay charges in this country which, upon every principle of justice and economical 
science, ouglt to be borne by ourselves. Our true policy is not to impoverish India 
by the abstraction of any ot its scanty eupital” (whether for palaces in Downing 
Street, or any other purpose), but liberally to supply it with capital out of our abun- 
dance. Capital accumulates in this country far beyond our meana of profitably 
employing it, and milliona are, as you know, annually ewept away and loat for ever in 
wild speenlations or loans to bankrupt foreign etates. Would it not be wiser to amply 
thesa accumulations in developing the resourees of cur great empire, which 
200 milliona of of to bless and more than repay us, through an ever-enlargin 
commerce, for whatever agsictance we can give them? It is fur the British Purliamen 
and public to consider and decide whether a just and genervus policy shall control the 
future relations of the two countries, or wheller the sordid and sellich suggestions of 
an ignorant timidity ahall cramp and blight the interests of both lands, os in the past. 

“The one policy is far-sighted, liberal, amd just, worthy of the name and fume of 
our beloved country: the other, selfish and immoral, unworthy of us as a nation, and 
fatal to the realization of our lofty inspirations as a God-fearing and Chrigtian people, 
hoping to be the means of evangelizing Southern Asia. 

OTe the nation choose between them,” 


NOTE A. 


THe Home Coancza, anp Anvval Dram tron Inpu, 

Few persona have any very clear notion of what the Home Charges really mean. 
‘The Home Charges are the liabilities of the Government of India which annually 
accrue in this country, and have to be paid for by a remittance from the Indian taxes. 
For the current year, 1867-68, the eatimate of these liabilities is as follows :— 


Home Charges, 1867-68, 
Divinexns, on— 


1. East India Stock  .. «. « « « #2620970 
®, Debi owing in England .. .. « « 1,421,145 
eee £51115 


Orv, Coanare— ’ 
Secretary of State's Establishment in Downing Street, 


es At ee ay " 785,000 
Murranr Cuarnaes— . 
Horse Guards’ demands om account of English . 
fm Indie, &, 1. cs oe ae eee ee eee HD 
Manus Pesetons (old Indian Marimes).. «. =. «1 «+ ss 54,000 
Srones (chiefly Military) sent to India .. «. .. «. « «+ 1,815,128 
£8,588,748 
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Now this mum haa to be paid out of the Indion taxes, ond in ordinary yeors the 
Secretary of State draws bills for their aah amount upon the Government 
Treaaurica in India at sixty dayy' sight, Aa these bills form the most eligible way of 
transmitting money to India, our Enst India merchants and Exchange Banks sompe 
for them by tender, and the Seeretary of State sella them te the highest bidder. If ig 
in this way, in ordinary times, that the treasury of the India Office in Downing Street 
is provided with funds to meet these charges. In other words, the Secretary of State 
iasuea drefte upon the Indian taxes for the amount he requires in London, and the 
banks ond Past India liousea cash the drafts for him-at a greoter or less diseount 
according to the demand fur them, The buyers of these drafts send them out to India, 
and with their proceeds purchase the produce of the country and ship it to Kurope, 
It thus comes to pgs that the exporta from India must always be in exeess of her 
imports, by the amount of these drawings. Unfortanately, this heavy drain upon the 
Produce of the country is not the only one. All the elief executive officera of Govern- 
ment in India, all the officera of the English army, all the European planters of the 
country—in fine, every European in India, whether he derives his income from the 
State (the taxes) or from his own private enterprise—-senda 2 very large proportion of 
it, year by year, and at last, upon retiring, his whole fortune, to Europe. Our rule is 
thua a giuut system of abyenteciam. the salaries paid out of the taxea, and tho 
fortunes saved therefrom, or made in private enterprise by merchants or planters, are 
never spent upon tha soil where they are earmedl, but aro eres to another 
country aa fast as they are realized. Now as all the chief civil and military appoint- 
ments throughout the country are held by Euglishmen who have families or family 
connections to be maintained in Europe, and whose customs and habits necessitate 
the expenditure of a large proportion of their incomes upon articles imported from 
Europe, we have here another very heavy drain open the taxes of the country. There 
is thu vot only the plain and palpable drain of the Home Charges to auatuin, bot a 
ceaseless, unacen stream of private remitionees of snvinga and fortune to agpravate ita 
pressure. The atrong probability is that theea remittances do not full short ot the 
present moment of five millions sterling a-yeor. 

Of late yeurs, moreover, geome fifteen or twenty millions sterling of the debt ab- 
aeribed in India has been purchased from the native holders thereof by European 
capitalists, so that in addition to the two millions of dividends paid through the 
Hows Caancrs, another million of intercet upon Indian securitics, which waa formally 
apent annually within the country itself, is now apent in England. 

Laatly, Inilio, from the double misfortune of being at once a poor eoontry, and a 
ae “wih by strangers, whose administration ia not only very enstly, but 
mar y all the evils of alenteiem, has been guable to construct her railway 
aystem out of indigencus capital, but has led to borrow three-fourths of it (70,000,000, ) 
at 6 per cent, interest, 

he reault is thet she has now to remit 3,500,0002, of produce every year to this 

country as interest to her railway ereditora, You will not suppose me to be com- 
plaining of this fora moment. I am simply explaining her economic position : 
will sea at a pore how prenny better her position would have been if she had had 
capital enough to build her railways out of her own resources: and ele would have 
had it bat for the Home Charges, And the general result of all thia is—tlat wheress 
the total annwe! drain upon her resources thirty years ago was eatimated at 5,000,000, 
sterling trie it ia now not lees than three times that amount, or 16,000,000, 
a-year, thus :— 

Home Charges .. 2.0 ck ee ee wee 6,000 

Private remitiances, Be. .. 2. 2. eee = 6,000,000 

Interest upon debt in Inia held in Europe .. 1,000,000 


Interest to railway creditora .. .. .. «. 9,500,000 

Ws £16,000,000 
That is to soy, before India can now import an ounce of silver, or ton of iron, or yard 
of plese goor ih pound of eopper—all vital necessities to her—ahe must ship, year 
by year, 16,0008000 of her mee to Ragen. to meet our present standing agit 
upon her, Until this y-recurring claim hes been met, she cannot import a 


sixpennyworth of anything, let her necessities be what they may. 
* Trevolyan's Evidence balure the Lords’ Oommilter, 1840, 
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Now these necessities ara very urgent. Partly by the superiority of our machinery, 
and partly by a calculated and selfish policy fn the page, Ee are utterly destroyed 
the manuf of India, which were once eo famous. She who once supplied tha 
ee with the wonderful produce of her looma, ia now dependent upon us for her own 

limps, 

Our role haa effected a ae ig ke revolutio—no doubt an unavoidable one—in her 
economic position. Bha has but cease] to manufacture anything, ond bas become 
aimply a grower of raw prodace. But the more urgent does thia make her case. 
Having no silver-mines of her own, and yet with a silver currency (ever contractine 
under wear and tear, and Iogs, and hoarding, and conversion into ornaments), if is vital 
to dar wall-leing that she should be able to import silver largely every year, to maintain her 
currency intact, and to increase if according to the needs of her growing commerce. 
Dut, vital as silver is to her welfare, she must supply herself first with clothing (piece 

8), and with the coarser metala, iron, &e. Look, then, at the full aignificance of 
18 CA, 

Before she can ret an ounces of silver she must poy us our annual claim of 16,000,0004. 
a-year, and then provide her 200 millions of people with clothing, however scanty, and 
then with the conraer metals to enable them to cultivate their flelds at all, If, after 
these heavy draina upon her exporta, there is yet a margin that she may invest in 
silver to replenish her wasting currency, happy ia she! For the last two years that 
margin haa disappeared ; and she has entered once more upon that course of “ narrowing 
pauperism “ from which the providence of God alone resened her in the past. 

_ Now it is the considerations I have just stated that make an examination of the 
Home Charges of so much importance. If we ean show that any of those charges are 
Tnjust and ought not to be borne by India ag all, we ore pro tanto putting it in her 
power tojmport just so much silver, ‘Toke, then, the first item im the list, the dividends 
ou East India Black and the debt contracted in London during the Mutiny, amounting 
between them to 2,000,000. sterling. I hold in my conscience that the exection of the 
first of these claims, 50,0004. a-year, was from the ontect a shameless abuse of power, 
and that the claim ought to ecase at once. As to the Mutiny Debt, again, and looking 
at all the ciroeomatances of the case, it seems to me that imposing the whole of that debt 
upon India isa grievoua wrong to the people of that country. With far grenter justice 
might the whole burden be placed at cor own door thon at hers, When an unprovoked 
rebellion broke out in French Canada thirty years ago, and this country suppressed it, 
it did so wholly at dts own cost Tt did mot yentore to tox the disloyal ond foreign 
Ganudinna for the cost of the war; but wo do not hesitate to fasten the coat of ap 
ing the Indian rebellion upon oar poor and loyal fellow-subjects in India, bina the 
rebellion there had been provoked by unrizhteons rule. Why thia difference, [ ask? 
The answer is prompted by every man's conscience in a moment—‘ We feared the 
Canadian, we have no fear of the Indian.” How monstrous to make the very Panjoub, 
whose gallant and loyal gona freely alied their blood to suppress the rebellion begutten 
of a centory of our miarule (1857, to the yoor, waa the centenary of Plassey), now aleo 
pay the money coat of it, The Punjaubees don't know that we are doing so; and we 
are not too proud te take advantage of their ignerunce. ; 

Take the next item in the account—the Civil Charges of the India Office. To go 
through the several itema of which the chprge consiats would exlanst peu patience. 
Sutffice it to aay that it includes not only the salary of every man in the building, from 
Bir Stafford Northeote down to the porters, but 190,000L for the construction of the 
building itself, and those commercial annuities, of which I lave told you already, ull 
taken out of Indian taxes. 

Then there is the neoct item, 2,980,0000 for the anneal demands of the Horae Guards. 
Here we find 638,000L to bezin with, fur what ure called the bome nae of wiped 

ing in India. In point of faet thea depots constitute, to a considerable extent, the 
effertive garrison of this country; but becaues the regiments to which the depits 
belong are in India, she is made to maintain them, although the economic ruin which 
such exactions make upon a pour rountry like Indin is patent to everyone, Again, in 
this list you will find nearly 400,000, for the new float of transporta being built in our 
dockyurds, which fleet is a most important addition to the maritime power of this 
country. Then, again, thera are vast suma for pensions and retiring allowances, 
and I know not what else, I must beg you to remember once more that this ia not 
the case of an expenditure of fares spent within the country in which those deses are 
raised, Theas exactions, if necessary and just throughout, are still ruinous to India. if 
they are in any respect unjust, how crnel is the wrong! Well, we ask for inquiry into 


them all before an impartinl tribunal. ‘ 
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NOTE BE, 
Tor Norman Derr or mw, axp Anvorman Frow oF Bowiiow Trnarro, 


The Presa and Parliament of land have been constantly commenting for 
npen what they call the sormal ition of Indian finance ( ic deficit}, and the 
aormal flow of bullion to the East. But the normal condition of Indian finance is 
not one of deficit, ‘There haa been no deficit in the Indinn revenue for many yeara, 
but, on the other hand, a very large annual surplua, The Indion balance-sheet is 
nted to the world year after year in a shape ao arbitrary and unprecedented that 
¢-would gam to be the purpose of English financiers utterly to destroy the credit of 
the Indian Government. “India must mot borrow :" that is the summary of all 
finnncial wisdom in our management of her finances, And so those great public works 
which in other lands are constructed out of loana, the people of India are forced to 
comatruct out of income-taxes, taxes on produce, and I know not whet else. Even her 
very Tailways has India been forced to construct very largely out of taxea. Tha 
popular belief in Englund is, that the railways of India have been constructed whelly 
out of English capital. The fact ia, that 25 per cont. of the outlay has come from 
the Indian exchequer, The Indian EIT as advanced down to the present time 
nearly 20,000,000, for guaranteed interest during the construction of the works, cost 
of land, exchange, supervision, de. Instead of only 70,000,000L. sterling (the eub- 
geribed capital}, the Indian railway system, down to the close of 1867, had cost about 
90,000,0 In the same way an immense expenditure hoa been made upon the 
electric telegraphs of the conwtry, roada, tanks, canala, &e.; while the whole has been 
jumbled tegether in one huge item, year after year, and trented aa a norma! charge 
upon the Indien revenue. & wonder that there has been an ia versie deficit. 
truth ia, it depends purely upon the ecaprice of the Finance Minister of the 
moment whether the Indinn balance-sheet shall show a deficit of one million or 
twenty; and one ef the first reforms demanded in Indian finance is the instant and 
total separation of the public works’ expenditure from the annual belance-shect of 
the empire. . 

So . ith reference to what is called “the abnormal flow of bullion to the East,” 
that flow is most normal thing in the world. It ia the evspension of the flow 
‘which is abnormal, and which wrought such ruin to the country during the first 
eighty years of our rule. 

A steady aupply of the precious metals is a8 necessary to India as to Europe, and 
even more necessary, becanas ber currency is “hag metallic and she has nesther 

A nor silver mines within her own territories, Ehe has been called “ the sink of 
the precious metala” from Pliny downwards; but if has been forgotten that she is 
the nogural eink of them. Being more distant from the sonrees of aupply than Europe, 
the gold and silver which she receives comes to her laden with the expenses of a long 
‘arm and it ia thus impossible for-her ever to export that silver back to Europe 
but at a heavy lees, ‘The prosperity or decline of India may always be ga with 
accumey by merely looking into the returne of her importa and exports ullion, 
The po mlation. puted with bullion through the import gates of Caloutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Eurnchee, ia not lees than 200,000,000. Mow if we leave China out of 
the account (and it is neceseary to do en, because she supplies herself with silver from 
har own mines), India plainly ought to be able to import by Ba about one- 
fourth of the totel production of the gold and siver mines of ha wit as her conatont 
share thereof In view of har currency requirements, the hoarding propensities of her 
people, and the national custom of wearing ailver ornaments on the person, we 
might reasonably expect that ahe would abeorb more than one-fourth of the annual 
aupply. erate t have her importations really been since the commencement of our 
ampire, in 

e find, then, that from the year 1757 down to the year 1780, there wos a total 
mapenson of alt imports of sifser wiateoer, 
olly dependent upon the bullion supply she had ever been drawing from 
Europe in exchange for the manufacturea and produce carried away by the English, 
Dutch, and French, she suddenly found the whole of those exports swallowed up by 
the exigencies, or the greed, of her new masters and the cruel rapacity of their aer- 
vyants, With a wasting and ever-narrowing oe our rule was sitoply garrtting 
her. The disoreditable fact is that we did not do this ignorantly. The ‘ Ninth Report 
of 1788,' Dow in his ‘Introduction,’ and the very servants of the Company themselves, 
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point out the ruin that was being wrought in terms so vigorous and clear, that it is 
amazing they received so little attention. The ‘Commons Report’ declared that the 
Company had set up “a species of trade, if auch it may be called, by which it is im- 
posible that India should not be radically and irretrievably ruined ;" that it wos “a 
system that sacrificed the being of that country to the advantage of this.” Dow showed 
at length that we had not merely stopped all flow of specie into the country from 
Europe, but that the Company caused a direct export of 6 milliona aterling silver 
within ten years of acquiring the Dewanee.* 

Let it be remembered that this ruinous process of depletion fell upon a country 
whose resources had already been exhausted ts the years of anarchy w ich: preceslea 
our rule, when Mogul and Mahratta armies, year by year, desolated its provinces, Bo 
prostrate had the country become by the year 1780. that “one-third of it became 
Jongle.” {+ From 1781 to 1800 the total nett imports of bullion averaged next to 
nothing, and from 1757 down to the year 1817, a period of sixty years, during which 
her importations of bullion ought to have been 120,000,000. to 150,000,000. sterling, 
they did not amount to one-fifth of that aam—in other words, not to half-a-million 
sterling, a-year, 

Ihave now brought the account down to the year 1817-18, and I must ask your 
attention to a somewhat clogs review of the returns of the intervening half-century, 
which, for a purpose to be explained presently, I divide into two periods, of thirty 
years and twenty years respectively. 

The year 1817-18 witnessed the overthrow of the Peishwa, and, with the annex- 
ation of hia dominions, the virtuol formation of the Western = Bombay) Presidency. 
India was at this time slowly recovering from the state of “metallic exhanstion 
which I have just deseribed, and was beginning to import bullion freely. At this 
criaia we annexed ‘the vast empire of the Peighwa, and at once imposed our ayatem of 
demanding the land revenue in money wpe his territory, where, under his rule, it had 
ever been taken im dim. In a country already suffering severely from an unnaturally 
restricted currency we made this importunt change, without an inkling of the ruin it 
must work, We threw ten times the amount of work upon the Mabratta currency 
which it had ever before been ealled wpon to do, and, as the natural reault, a terrific 
fall ensued in the value of oll produce together. The staple producta of the land 
were simply coaras food grains. Observe the course of prices :— 


Average prices of Pajeres ond Jowaree—181T to 1849. 


Bajeres, Jered, 
IIT ite BRS ,tg Tecera . . 30 seers per roped. 
18fy ,, 1845 . . 88 » « Bw i” 
1847 545 1s49 r / $5 73 n ” 43 ar $F 


Thna, in the first thirty yeara of our rule in the Deeean, the Mahratta assessment 
of one-fourth had amounted up to “a rack-rent of half" the produce, of which there 
has been ao much mid in this country without any understanding of ite real cane, 
Tt cause was not the nature of the land tenures, but that our growing exactions us 
foreign rulers prevented that import of silver which was vitol to the people's well- 
being, Coincident with this terrible full in the value of the staple producta of the 
country, a alill heavier fall took place, unfortunately, in the value of that one article 
of export which Western India grew—I mean cotton, Look at these figures :— 


Prices of Indian Cotton af Diverpool—1816 to 1845. 
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The reault of this heavy fall, and of our growing Home Charges, wos that with a 
demand for silver incrensing in urgency every yent, the import of bullion, whieh had 
risen as high as 8,800,0001 a-year during the five years which preceded the fall of the 
Peichwa, began once more steadily to contrast, and the empire, 08 0 consequence, to 
enter upon thirty long, gloomy years of gradwnl deteriorution and suffering. The 

eriod of deepest depression waa, if I am not mistaken, about the year 1847, the year 
in which I myself arrived in the country, to be shocked with the curses of my old 
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friend “the fakir,” for that we had drained all the silver of the country out of it, Tha 
man simply described the common talk of the bazaars, that somehow or other silver 
had disappeared under the raj of “ Company Bahadoor.” 

We now stand upon the threshold of the revolution. From the year 1847 upwards, 
the imports of bullion became steady and immense, Look at the figures :— 


Net Imports of Bullion, All Jndia. 


ry + . 
ak a * a a+ bh 


Avernige. 
Jad4é—5 to [E4B—O wk ee ek a an £1,750,000 a-yenr. 
WS40-80 , IBGE ae ee eae ew OOOO 

Therion Wor— 

1Sib-d to BGT kee 11,980,000, 
The Mutiny, and Tote! Suspension of the Home Charges— 

HERES $0 IR ce eee, 15,000,000 |, 
The Américan War— 

1861-2 to WBOG—G wk eee we ees S20, 000,000 
Cloae of the almerioan War ond Reswinption of the Home Charyea— 

VOGT 2. ee es Ghia 
Upon the right interpretation of theas figures depends the whole future of India, I 
lars tl es the wonderfal revalution which has token place in that country since 
the year 1847, ite unprecedented material prosperity hes been brought about aolely by 
the good Providence of God, and not by any statesmanehip of ours; ond I repent the 
statement here, Wonderful ag ia the age in which we live, I know nothing go 
wonderful therein ag the transformation of India within twenty years, from o eountry 
stricken down to the very dust by adversity, into the India of the present day, wealth 
and ayn beyond what the wildest imagination of man could have oo = 
possible twenty years ago. The people haye already got this proverb amongst them: 
“Under the ray of our own princes,” say they, “our pots were all of copper; under the 
Company's raf they all became earth; under the Queen's raj they are all silver.” 

What bave been the causes of this vast, this nbnpendions mea? I venture to 
affirm that they lie upon the very surfuce of the figures I have given you, when the 
inquirer understands well the history of his times. The revolution, then, ia due to two 
facta: in the jirst place, to the enormous expansion that hes taken place since 1847 
in the Indian axports; and in the second, to the fnot that for the Inst sixteen years 
we have virttally suspended the Home Charges altogether, having met the dram by 
Joans in London, es I will tly explain. 

The pariod of deepest depression in Indin was, I have said, about the year 1847. 
In that year the gold-ficlds of California wero discovored; o little luter thoae of 
Australia, At this moment the opium export of India began to assume its modern 

ortiona, cotton to recover ite value in the European markets, and a demand for 
new articles of Indian produce (eilla, hemp, jute, wool) to reveal itealf in the progress 
of the Orimenn War. I must trouble you te losk once more at geome figures, You 
remember that the price of colton had gradually fallen from 14d, a-pound in 1817 
down to 3d. in 1845. Mark now the change :— 
Prices of Indien Cotton in Liverpool, 


1845 . .» Average perpound .. .. Sd, 
1847 to 1849 erreta i ane) 
850 ,, 1885 5... wee 
1866 , 1860 .. : Boe Hae 


Tn 1881 the American War broke ont, and you are all farniliar with the pricea that 
have ruled since -— 


1862 .. .. Average price (Surate) .. .. Ilgd 


168 ow) ae “ oo oa. Lege. 
1864 ws "0 s oa. L6ed. 
1865 4. a. - os oe Debi 
1866 wo ¥ « «os | 13d, 
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Wearying os figurea are, I must still ask you to look at the statistics of the opium 
trade, summarized into periods of five years = al 


Opium Eeporta. All India. 


AVerage por Feor, 
1837=8 to 1841-2 aa a4 on £1 647,000 
’ Tha Modern Period. 
1s47-8 to 1851-2 .. .. .. £8,840,000- 
1852-8 , 1855-6 .. .. .. 4,948,000 
1656-7 , (860-1 .. « « 5,700,000 
1861-2 ay 1865-6 ea a4 aa 7,100,000 


At this last figure the amount atill stands: and to this enormoas expansion of the 
exporta of India is the happy revolution which haa taken ploce in that country since 
1847 primarily attributable. The soll that for o af eg aes elekened under the 
exactions or the exigencies of foreign rule, drank in the life-giving torrent of silver 
which now poured upon ft, while the world ignorantly wondered what became of it 
all. The fact was that two hundred millions of people languishing and dying for the 
want of it, drank it up aa the eee desert drinks in the mim, The total net importa 
of bullion during the two perioda I have reviewed were as followa -— 


Net Imports of Bullion, All India, 


1819 to 1849 (bint years) «sw ses 56,880,000 
1849 ,, 18460 (eighteen years) .. .. .. 203,500,000 
£260,320,000 


IT must ‘be allowed to digress here for a few moments, that I may recur to the un- 
reasonable talk of “the abnormal fow of bullion to India.” I affirmed, ut the outset, 
that a How of bullion to India was the aermel condition of things, and its suspension 
unnatural and indicative of mortal sickness in the country. Bhe hag absorbed, you 
observe, 260,000,000L of bullion in the last fifty years. Well, whot was the world’s pro- 
duction during those fifty years, and what was India’s fair share of that production ? 
Tt ia estimated, then, that the annual production of bullion during the thirty years 
emdling in 1848 was 12,000,0001. sterling a-year, always excludin China from the 
account, as she stands outside the rest of the world in this trade, Sines 1848, that ia, 
during the last twenty years, the production is estimated to have been about 50,000,0002 
a-year. To sum up, Lien, the total production was— 


1819 fo 1848 .. «. = «. ©£860,000,000 
TEs = L&6T ee oe ad 1,000,000,000 


£1,360,000,000° 


Now, as I have explained, the condition of India is such, and her el prea an 
enormous, that normally she ought to carry off year by year a fourth of the total 
bullion yield of the world. In othor worda, she ought to have absorbed 340,000,0002 
sterling of bullion since 1819, instead of 260,000,000L, and certainly would have done 
ao but for the Home Clarzes. Moreover, exhansted as the country was by the first 
half-century of our rule, there were enormens arrears due to her, while abe has not 
been able fo absorb her fair share within 80,000,002. ‘ 
But what if i¢ should turn ont thet this eo mech talked-of import of two hundred 
millions of bullion ia in large measure a delusion? Startling as the suggestion | 
seem, it isa fact that from these two lundred millions of bullion, wa taust strike o 
jnat one-half, thus reducing her nett imports since 1819 to little over one-tenth of the 
world's production. For India is owing at this moment for one-half her bullion tmports 
of tha lost twenty years. Tn other words, she haa received 100,000,000l, of that import 
simply upon credit, as & loan, and has to return evory rupec of it, Those importa have 
been possible simply because the Becretary of State for India has been borrowing et 
her credit during the perfod 100,000,0002 sterling in London. You will remember that 
T attributed the present prosperity of the eountry, in the first Place, to the enormous 
of the export Sate sf the second, to fhe suepension of the Home Charges. 
al, the Home gea have virtually been euspended for the lost eighteen years, 
No, 4, Vol. ID. T 
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and in thia way. The fletion has bean that the capitel subscribed in England for the 
Indian railways wag remitted to India. The fact ia thot not a abilling of the money 

id by the railway companies into the India Office has ever been remitted to Indio. 
Fie heen retained there to pay tle Home Charges every year, while the treasury in 
India haa advanced every rapes that has been gunk in the worka. If flioa happena 
that though every sixpence of railway outlay in India las come from. ite taxes, the 
railwaya lave welll to be paid for. Tostead of borrowing the money in London openly 
and avowedly to meet the Home Charges, the money has been professedly borrowed 
for making railways; while it bas been ased to detray the Home Charges, and the 
Indian Government hos constructed the railwaya out of the Indinn taxes, 

During the mutiny, moreover, the India Office, without any disguise, suspended all 
effort to realize the Homa Charges by drofta upon India, end borrowed 40,000,000, 
aterling in London to oe ther from 1857 ta 1801, From these two canaes, then, 
Tndia is to-day one hundred millions deeper in debt than she wos twenty years ago. 
The claim for these arreara of Home Charges is now boing presented in the shape of 
the Secretary of Binte's drofts month by month wpon the Indian treensuries: ancl hig 
drafta would ba nearly double their present amount, were it not that he is still reneiy- 
ing large euma of money from the various reilway companies, who have not yet puid 
up the full amount suberribed by them, ; 

The present position of India, therefora, is one which must excite the deepest con- 
cern in Sa friends. The ground thot has been gained is in danger of being lost. The 
annual drain upon her resources, which twenty years ago waa only 5,000,000/., Las 
now mounted up to 16,000,000L, the drain being moderated, however, at preacnt by 
the amount still paid year by yeor by the railway companies into the Tr in 
Downing Street, When thet ceases, the drain will set in with full foree upon ber; 
and the question ia, Can she stand up under it? The American wor is at on end, 
and cotton rapidly finding its old pricea. The opium trade reats on too uncertain a 
foundation to be contidently ealeuwlated upon; ond if it should ever dieappear, I do not 
hesitate to avow my oonvistion that Indin will sink under thia enormous drain upon 
her, Alrendy, oa you have seen, she has lost the power to take one ounce of silver 
since the close of the American war, although the Home Charges have been lugely 
defrayed out of railway capital, Flow will it be when she has to pay the whole, antl 
sees cotton down to Sd, per 1b,? She ought now to be importing ten or twelve 
raillions sterling of bullion every yoor. She ia importing none—and why? Let the 
*Btatesman's Yeor-book of 1868," just published, tell you :— 


Commerea of some principal Counfrieca. 
Value of total Imports Value of total Exports, 


Great Bribvin and Trelan EROS 000000 .. .. SEES 000,000 
Netherlands .. .. .. . 86,000,000 .. .. 80,000,000 
Bonin woe owe owe oe COO a aes 12,000,000 
Tinly .. so ee ee owe Ce 0000 Sw SS 28,000,000 
Conada .. «» os ot et AGRDDO0D0 2. 13,000,000 
New South Walea., .. .. 10,000000 .. ., 5,000,000 
New Zealand .. 0 12 2s as BOO0000 .. as B.500,000 
China er er ee ere ete es TL 
India .. .. « « . 60,000,000 .. 70,000,000 


De you sea the mbhappy exception which India ents? Every country bot 
herself in the list importa far more than it exports. Tau at the yawning wall th her 
Imparta: gach ia te penalty she pays, Gentlemen, for an absentoe rule, 

The wonderfal prosperity of India of late years is directly traceable to the cireum- 
stances I have described: 1. The growth of the export trade. 2. The suspension of 
the Home Charges. The export trade has satya tremendous blow in the fall of 
cotton, an dt this juncture we are resuming our demand for the Home Chargea with 
arrears, The reeult ia epen at onoe in the totel ate ue of all bullion imports into the 
a i T have shown you what that mepns; ond it is in these serious cireumstaneea 
es . Gladstone tella ua—India ia not paying enough, and must be made to pay 

ore. 
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Tae Ivtratar GuARANTER, 


A recent Parliamentary return gives the following particulars of the debt due by 
India, on the Slet December, 1866, for money borrowed és Zondon by the Secrets 
State for India :— 2: ate 

East India Bonds .. 4. oa. « £4,720,017 
Hast India Debentures .. 4. .. «. 4,08#,000 
India 5 per Cent. Stock .. ., .. .. 16,870,100 
India 4 per Gent. Stock .. 4. ue ws 2441 OOD 
Owing x Stores, de, ny oF fe at 24,092 


£29,858,709 


To this arnonnt must be added the sum of 6,000,000, being the eapitel sfock of the 
old East India Company, bearing interest at the rata of 10) per cent. per annum, The 
debt im Indic at the eume date (Slat December, 1866) was aa fullowa :— 
_ Ra. 
84 per Cha Rigi a Se Gay ee oe ae ee 8,08,700 


a i i een eG oe a, 
dt ss 5, igen abi ee osm, cae = a 87, 12,100 
5 a win et gn SS ek? Ce! Ga ae A a 
i} a re er ee ee ee ee a ae 


Tneamry Noted «. sex unre we wee ne BBO 
Loans, Service Funds, &. -. 6. 0. lu. 9,79,72,859 


72,08,12,970 
Deposits and Miscellaneous Liubilities not bearing interest 12,72,71,410 


Rts, 85,50,84,380 
The total interest bearing debt of the country on the lat January, 1867, was thus 


a8 follows :— 
InLondon.. .. 2. «see £29,029,01°7 
Aust India Stach oo Cowl) CB OD, 000 
In India (at par) «ewe wee | 72,691,207 


£107,600,914 








The average interest upon this debt is somewhat above 5 per cent. per annem. 

Bo high a priee ought to imply an object of corresponding value. In this enge 
whatisit? To avoid pledging the national honour for the debts of India, say our 
financiers. But is it to be for one moment i gg that England, which expended 
sixty millions in propping up the Turkish Empire, will ever resign her own grembeat 
dependency without « still more costly alruggle? Would not fifty, or a hondred, 
millions rather be expended on a war, than saved by submitting to be despoiled by 
any other power of “the brightest jewel" in her Grown of Empire? But if fifty or a 
hundred millions would and must, Fei aa emergency, be spent on thia object, then is 
England already pledged te that full extent to the retention of India. Nor only ao; 
éach year of her dominion sees an increasing portion of her wealth invested in that 
country ; every year the Indian trade becomes « larger percentagn on her total com- 
toerce, ‘To any that abe ie pecuninacily intercated in India, at this moment, to the extent 
of 600,000,000L sterling, would be no exaggeration, To resign India, therefore, would 
be to inflict on a portion of the British community a loss equivalent to o repudiation of 
6) per cent. of the nationnl debt, without the counterbalancing advantage of relieving 
the tax-payers in the sume proportion. Those who hold this interest of 400,000,000L, 
Thore or in India, are amongst the most energetic and influential of the Lritish 
community. Would they listen to any Jade pape fur abandoning India? Would it be 
possible to overcome their resistance to such a project, and the popular opposition they 
could bring to bear against such a design ? 

England, therefore, is pledged to retain India; eo deeply and irrevocably pies. 
that she con abandon it only with her nutional existence. This is no case in whi 
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lonista mey, ag th in strength and wealth, throw off their alleriance to the 
aay se st ie aacrifies than the coat of an ineffectual war. The losa 
of India means the loas of every fraction of English ne invested in railways, 
plantations, and commerce, as well na in the public debt. But holding India thus tor 

1 or evil, must we not male it per? s an Indian notional bonkruptey under 

inglish rule, much more conceivab ano nations! bankauptey at home? It is 
simply inconceivable. Whoever goes unpaid, or under-paid; whataver remaina undone; 
English rulers must first meet the demands of the public creditor. If they do not, 
they will speedily be chan i by the public who regard a Government engagement 
at an absolute certainty. by increasing the reagurees, or the taxation of Inte. ite 

public debt must be defrayed. Incressed taxation carries disaffection in ita train, 

and enfeebles the aprings of industry, on ee Se ae depends. It should be 

reserved for emergencies; it should not ba equ in bidding aguinat the English 

Government in the loan market, or in depressing beforehand the borrowing power on 

which the English Government depends for the means of meeting any great emer- 
gency. Much lesa should it be employed in giving India every year an increased | 
interest in throwing off the foreign yoke, i ; 

But if England mest retain India, if she must make it pay, if aha must not increase 
taxation, wheat remains? She must increase its reaoureds, One million-and-a-holf 
a-vear may be gained by her tee of the Indian debt. Such a sum spent on 
reproductive works would afford an annual return which, employed ag a sinking fund, 
would purchase up every fraction of the debt in twenty-five years. Does England 
expect to hold India for one generation mora? Would she resign it for the few 
millions extra of Consols info which the 100 millions of Indian doubt might be con- 
vetted? If she would not: if she is confident of holding Indian for at lenet ona 
generation longer; is it not the part of poaieane as well a5 sk pi aged ta incur a 
nominal tick for that period, which will secure her against all risk, on the same 
account, for all future time? A nominal risk, I term it; for to whom ia the Indian 
debt due? Very lar to English creditors, who would suffer two-fifths more by a 
fhilure of the Indian Government, than the English tax-puyer could suffer by on 
Imperial guarantee, In either case if is the pee eommunity which must auifer, 
the only difference is in the designation of thosa who directly bear-the burden. 

Take, however, the extreme case of India’s being lost by an incompetence on tha 
port of ite rulers, equal to that which refoses to see the conditions of ita profitable 
Totention; ond assume thet the loss has, by come miracle, been made compatible with 
England's continued existence ns an independent nation. Whot in such a case would 
be the effect of a guerantee? The English community ot large would have to make 
good to Hess members of it who had previously drawn their annuities from the 
Ludian revenue, a eum of about three millions a-year. This would be a severn 
aiilition to the burden of the English tox-peyer; but if represents the extreme 
amount of hig risk, By applying the intercat saved by conversion to the redemption 
of the stock, the risk eeoild aiteniiely from year to year. By applying the protlia of 
the conversion to works of ee and the profits of the latter to the extinction 
of the debt, this would diminish still more rapidl * while new and inexhanstible 
fields would simultancously be opencl up to British enterprise, Whot, on the other 
haml, would be the effect of the leas of Indio withowt any Imperial guarantes of the 
Indian debt? Five millions, instead of three, per annum would be dus to the holders 
of Indian securities, The English tax-payer would not be called upon to make | 
auy portion of the lows. It would fall wholly apon the fond-hollers. But those fond- 

era are themselves but a portion of the whole British community, The onl 
diffurenca would be that in the one ense the three milliong, by being distributer 
amonget the whole population, though burdensome, would still be no intolerable 
burden, while in the other the loss, falling in the first instance upon o few thousand 
individuala, would reduce them to utter misery; and that in the end the edfects of 
eee would be sheared, in one form or another, by every member of the 
anciety, . 

It appeare, therefore, thet in the most unfavourable case thet can be pater 
England as @ nation hos positively nothing to gain, but much to lose, by refosing 
that guarentee on which the develo of India’s resources eo largely depends, 
The very simplicity of the demonstration may cause some to regard if with suspicion ; 
for, they will argue, Lf the matter is ao plain, how oan it bave escaped the notice, or 
fuiled to reach the convictions, of stateamen who have been Chanoollora of the 
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Exchequer, and what not? But history teaches ua that the elmplest truths, however 
pea cap, demonstrated, may remain for generations unrecognized, even in the 
country of Adam Smith; and that in a popular assembly like the House of Commona, 
words count for a vast deal too much with men who will not be at the trouble of 
examining their true significance, Yet wa may surely claim that the effort ahould ba 
made; that the refuesl of a guarantee should be shown to be utterly futile, a source 
of loas, and no means of safety. It would then rest with the conscience of Parliament 
to sanction or reject thia great means of India’s welfare. 

Selfishness haa tinged with a dark line the whole course of our transactions with 
India, and dictated the ery of “ self-dependeneo” with which Mr. Wilson was sent to 
mock ite people, while at the same time they are deprived of all effective control of 
their monetary aifairs, and are handed over to the arbitrary away of a Cabinet Minister 
dependent for his place upon the caprices of a few hundred ignorant electors. By the 

neal of England to guarantees the Indian debt, a som of one million and a-helf 
sterling a-year is absolutely wasted as if it were cast inte the sea. 

_it ja o trite remark, however, how often selfishness outwita itself. The high rate 
of interest which the want of an Imperial gunrantes forcea the Indian Government to 
offer, has drawn a large amount of English capital into Indian securities, The natives 
of India would make haste to rid themselves of what aecuritica they still held, on tha 
eve of any convulsion, and the close of a otras ie ahould deprive us of India, 
would ale leave the whole Indian debt due to Enzligh fund-holders, Elven as the 
ease stands, an enormous portion of the Indinn debt is in the hands of English 
holders, 80 that, in the event ofa national bankruptey, the greater portion of the loea 
would fall upon the English community. Whether in ach a cage the English holdera 
of Indian securities could prevail wpm the House of Commons to assume the pa: Hf 
of their dividends o# » national reaponsibility, may admit of question. This oe only 
ig certain, that such o responsibility, assumed at the eleventh hour, would involve a 
needlesd and enormous loss, while its entire repodintion weld inflict a frtal blow on 
English eredit, costing more in the long run tlian even the other alternative. 

any years ago, the ‘ Times of India" predicted, as one of the finoncial certainties 
of the future, a gradual approximation in the price of Indinn securitics to that point 
at Which an equal investment would produce an equal return in them as in Conesols. 
The process on which the journal caleulated as the means of bringing about thia 
result, long since commenced. The Court of Chancery, forsaking Conanla, has been 
investing its trast funds in Indinn Stock for years post. This o le has been 
gradually followed by all the trustees of large funds in the kingdom. “ Enlightened 
self-intorst,” o8 was repentedly pointed out, enables investors to pierce oie oy the pre- 
tence of non-responsibility ao loudly proclaimed by English financiers, to perceive 
that every addition to the national debt of India fe an addition to the ties which bind 
the country to England, and therefore on addition to an Jmperial Guarantee, as 
effective and certain as if it were ostentatinusly jai, aga upon every bourse in 
Europe, What binds England to the retention of India, aport from considerations of 
national prestige, is the extent of the interest held by tag at citizens in that country. 
That interest increnees, ond must increase, every day. The national debt of India 
a portion of that intercst, but a portion whose ratio to the whole constantly diminishes; 
and England can throw up her practical reaponalbility for the Indian debt only with 
her held ea the country, and at the sacrifice of all the capital invested im it. This 
ahe will not, because she cannot, do under any circumstances consistent with her own 
solvency; and the guarnntee of both funds being practically the same, capital will 
forsake that whieh affords the emaller, for fhot which offers the larger, return. ; 

The improvident principle upon which the lost Indian loans were raised in this 
country did not cecape remark, even from Englishmen, An old and Hight respected 
banker in the north of England eriticized those arrangementa at the time oa follows :— 

“Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Gladstone, in borrowing money in the British market 
last year for the use of India, offered five per cent, for it, and gave to the lenders the 
same fucilities for receiving their dividends og those possessed by the holders of the 
Three per Cent. Consols. If these gentlemen had wished to depreciute the value 
of Three per Cent. Consols, and thus to prevent any future Chanecllor of the 
Exchequer from borrowing money ot that rate, they could scarcely have devised a 
more effectual method for accomplishing their object, It is true that these Indian 
Joans are professedly borrowed on Indian securitiva; bot if thoes securitics be not 
unquestionably good, those who arc entrusted with the eustody of the national credit 
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of Great Britain ought ‘not to have given their sanction to them at all, for it would be 
a wolul day to British credit if our national Tulera were to attempt to repudiate theee 
Inilian Jonna on the plea thet the Indian revenue was inadequate to pay the interest 
upon them; and if they are perfectly safe, then our financial ministers, by giving them 
tle proper benefit of British eredit, might have obtained the money at or near three 
vr cent, and by eo doing have upheld the value of Conaola, and greatly eoonomized 
the national expenditure.”* apes : 
No one, of course, asks England to guarantee the Indian debt as itatands. Boch 
a proposal would betray ® want of businceslike sagacity no less remarkable than the 
short-sightednesa of the polley at present in favour. To guarentee the hundred 
- mnilliong of Indian debt would be to place that eum on the footing of Gongols, and thes 
mala a present of aome forty millions to the Indian stock-holders, Such an arrunge- 
ment ia out of the question; and if the conversion ia to be simply from Indian to 
English perpetual annuities, it should, of course, be made at the price of the day, If 
Indian Five par Gent. Stock etanda at pe, while Three per Cents, are at 90, the effect 
of an wneomitional guarantee would be to raise the former to 190, and to impoveriah 
either India or England by the whole amount of the differences, Tf the Indien fond- 
holder wishes for p better security, he must be content to accept a rate of interest 
lower, in the proportion of 100 to 150, sinee for an annuity of 4. gnaranteed by 
England, as in Consola, the Lae ia willing to pay the lottor eum, while the same 
aunuity, gucrantecd but by India, commands only former. Any such conversion 
must, of coarss, be at the oplion of the fund-holders; and a moment's reflection will 
show the necidless difficulties that have been incurred by the pottering and timid policy 
which refused a fuorantes and its advantages in the first instance. 





Cuarorman— Whatever difference of opinion there may be ns to some of the argu- 
ments and inferences of Mr, Kuicht, I am sure there can be no difference of opinion 
at all as to the extreme yaolue and importence of the papir which es rye been real to 
us. But it is thet very consideration, the value and importance of the paper, that 
makes mo hesitate aa to the propriety of inviting discussion upon it at present. In 
the firat it seeme to me that an incomplete discussion would be unfair to 
Mr. Knight and unsntisfnetory to the Agsociation, whilst a complete discussion is 
really impesible at the present time, I would propose, thorefure, if the meeting 
ja of the came opinion, that we should wait till we have this most important paper in 

int before ua, when the different members of the Association who take an interest 
in the aubject (and I am eure that all of you must take a very great interest in it) 
will be able to inform themselves, not only of thease portions which he has read, but 
of those also essential to the argument, which time has not allowed him to read; and 
then when we weet again, havmg in the meantime fully digested the big important 
mutters brought before us, we should be in ® proper position to go into a dispassionate 
dizcussion of all the different subjects upon which itr. Enight bas touched. If the 
meeting is of that opinion, I would propose to adjourn the discussion to a future occa 
gion: but if you think that any good can be obtained by a mere cursory disenesion on 
such points as we remember at present, of course IT am very willing to continue in the 
chair, Unless some opinion is offered to the contrary, 1 would propose to adjourn the 
meeting ; but I shall be very happy to hear any chservations upon that proposition. 

General Jxoon.—I think a few euraory remarks thrown ont now, on meré first 
impressions, might be of mlvantoge in the nfter-consideration of the aubject. I think 
that those who attend at the full consideration which you very properly propose to 

ive ut the adjourned meeting might perhaps derive some information from any little 
vation ¢hat some of these thoroughly acquainted with the subject might make 
briefly, and without the intention or attempt to criticize the wholo paper. 

CHamman.—My own opinion, I confess, ia thet it would be to adjourn the 
discussion, becamsa the mutter is of very preat importance, Ido not think that it 
would be fhir to-night to pick oof any isolated passages, and to fix a criticiem upon 
such pogeages, It seems to mo thet the whole peper ought to be dealt with os a 
general subject—one part of it being taken in connection with the other ; and I think 
it would not be satisfactory either to ourselves or to Mr. Knight that we ehould merely 
make e few cursory observations on detached portions of it.—(Heor, hear.) 

General Jacon,—I was a little selfish in proposing what I did, becanse it is twenty 
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chances to one that I shell not be able to attend at the adjourned mesting, and I cer- 
tainly shonld not be able to come if it waa an evening meeting. 

Cuathuan.—l trust thet we should be able eo to arrange that the exame gentlemen 
who have been present to-day should meet again for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of the paper, 

Mr. Canons Awerey,—I rise for the purpose of making a suggestion, not to the 
author of this very learned and very able paper, but to the meeting. I think that my 
gallant friend, whom I am glad to ace ia well enough to be present here to-day, ia 
quite right in the suggestion he has made; and I think I see a way to meet his views, 
and at the same time to carry into effect whet I think is the very wise advice wa 
have hod from the Chair, I would therefore throw out for the consideration of the 
mecting, and if Mr. Knight will allow me to say 60, for bis consideration, whether or 
not the adjournment being determined on, it would not bo aa well for him, or some 
other gentlemen who takes an interest in this gu ion, to propose for the consideration 
of the meeting, which will meet agnin after adjournment, and after thia valuable 
paper haa bean printed, and circulated, and read, a faw Resolutions embodying the 
Points which form the la I do not know whether of the concluding portion of 
the paper, but of the concluding portion of so much of the paper aa was read to us, 
Tu that way, aud those Resolutions being in some way or other ciroulated for genera] 
information, we shall be able to arrive at the result which Generel Jacob 
hopes to accomplish, that is, we shall eee the points on which we agree those upon 
which we differ. I do not, for my own part, anticipate much d co of opinion 
upon any one of the points, for Mr, Knight's proposals are certainly characterized by 
very considerable moderation, ‘That is my opinion; some feutlemen may think he goes 
too far: T certainly think that if he bea erred, he bee erred on the side of moderation. 
I do not imagine, as far as his proposals go, there can be any difference of opinion ; 
but if there should be any difference of opinion with regard to his suggestions, it 
would be just as well that every gentleman, whether present or nbeent, should have 
ath opportunity of knowing what ja coming before ua, and knowing thot he is going to 
be called upon, to agree with or condemn by his vote the propositions in question, 
Therefore TI auggest that that should be dona; and I recollect that that wags very 
much what wa reaolved in thie assembly lust year, when Mr. Dodobhoi Nuoroji read a 

aper on the estimates for the Abyssinian war, which Bare Vise to the recommendation 

hat we should not proceed to protest against the expenditure; but rather thatwe cought 
to consider the whole question at a distont day, and that in the meantime Resolutions 
ahould be ee for our adoption. Tho rocommendation to wait came from myself, 
and therefore [have a lively recollection of the freta of the statement I am now making, 
If we now adjourn, I think that before we meet again to consider the subject that 
ahould be done which it was agreed ghould be done last November, I further sugeeat 
that in preparing this paper for the prese, Mr. Knight would have the kindness to 
take it as complete as possible, by not only giving the references which ho has, but 
by adding auch references as may illustrate Ses which he hag already given, and 
though my information is of course not be compared to his own on e question of this 
kind, I may throw out for his guidance a enggestion which may not be without its 
profit. Mr. Saville Marriott's pamphlet or book to which le referred, I think he said 
waa Miblished about 1886, Bot Mr. Marriott's pamphlet or book waa afterwards em- 
belied by himeaclf in the shape of some very valuable evidence, given in 1849, I think, 
before a committees appointed in 1648, on a motion of my friend Mr. Bright, to inquira 
into the causea which had obstructed the progress of cotton cultivation in India, 
Mr, Saville Marriott waa examined before thet committee, and subjected to a very 
eearching and a very intelligent eross-examination on the part of the Chairman of the 
Court of Ulvcthden, Sir John Weir Hogg, and a number of other officiols, ond he not 
only re-ctated every one of his former statements, but illustrated and coufirmed them 
by most yoluoble facts, and gave in brief a history of the procesa by which, according 
to him, those terrible resulta in the Dukkan had been arrived at. I remember perfectly 
well that he stated that the process was simply this, When the Mussulmans came in 
they added an army-tax to the 10 per cent. levied by the Hindu Raj; they were 
driven out by the Portuguese, who put on an additional tax, but not enough to turn the 
land-tax inte a rack-rent: they were drivon out by the Mahrattas, under whose rule 
clint wor added to all tha char exactions, and we came as liberators and drove out 
the Moahrattos, but instead of restoring the 10 per cent. which existed under the 
Hindu Raj, wa added a» land-tax, which turned rent, clint, and all, into a rack-rent, 
and « rack-rent of a very high order. 
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General Jaoon.—I do not aea how we can propose any Resolutions till we have 
heard what is to be said on the subject. . 

Mr. Cetsnons Ayerer.—Ib iz not fr ca that we should draw up Resolutions 
now, but thet notice should be given of them. 

WamMas.—Mr. Knight, to whom I have spoken on the eu “ao quite prepared 
to draw up a memorandum of Resolutions based upon the paper he hes read. The 
effect of that would be that it would eondenge all this information which we have 
received into direct and tangible questions, which we could more readily and con- 
yeniently disenes. The mere draft of those Resolutions will not pledgs the mesting to 
the adoption of them. Each Reeolution will furm a subject of discuagion, and it will 
be for the meeting to adopt it or not. If it ia the opmion of the meeting that we 
should now adjourn, I must conaolé with the Secretary aa to the most convenient day 
for the adjournment. — 2 : 

After some diacnasion about the day of adjournment.and printing the paper immo- 
diately for eirenlation ; 
Mr. Enacnr eaid, I can meet the diffiewlty with reference to the publication of this 
per, because [ intend to produce it myself in a pamphlet shape, and I shall be vory 
appy indeed te and a copy of it to every merober of the tion. | 

WATEAN—I propose to adjourn the discussion to auch day in this month as the 
Managing Committee may decide on, of which dua notice will be given. 

General Jacon,—I second that. I take if to be understood thot Mr. Knight will 
be Kind enough te drow up the Hesolutions. 

Cramman.—Yes, Mr, Knight haa undertaken todo so. The proposition of the 
Chairman wes adopted. 

A. vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Knight for his paper. 

A vote of thanks to tha Qhairman was also passed, 





MEETING, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1868. 
Adjourned discussion on the Paper read by BR. Extaar, Req., on March 9. 
Guszrat BRIGGS om rem Caam, 
Tae Cramman read the following letter from Major-General G. Legrand Jacob :— 


ps the Seo, E, J, Asrociaiion, 


Sm—trI e+ exceedingly my innbility to attend the meeting, on Wednesday, 
owing to aan Mica rien tla toe bo a TOOML, — ie! 

I was anxious to aapport Mr. f'a Reanlutions, and to move, second, or join in 
a vote of thanks to him for his very able paper. I was also anxious to take the oppor- 
tunity of entorin otest agninst the decisions of a lata meating of our body on 
the exponses of x aie jan war, Which I was glad to find Mr. hi does not 
concur in, 

I think that meeting entirely overlooked how much the interests of India ara 
involved in the respect paid to the British flag, nod fo the rights of all the subjects of 
Her Majesty on the other side of the Isthmus of Suez, Indian traders are, scattered 
long the aowth const of Arabia, the enet coust of Afrion, amd some in the Red 
whilat thousands of Indian pilgrims annually visit the shrine of their Prophet. N 
one of these individuals but would ineur extra risk to life and i were we to 
permit any one owning allegiance to the Crown of England to be maltreated with 
impunity. In the present casa we have servants of the Government of India officially 
gent to the Abyssinian king, imprisoned, manacled, or in fetters from mere wanton 
nua and if appears‘to me that our Government has acted generously towards 
India in charging her nothing for the coats of the war, beyond the payment to her 
mie which must have been mute in India had they not left it. 

mops até periodically collected in India, sometimes at considerable expense, for 
éxerciae and Instruction in the art of war, bot such assemblies are as nothing compared 
with the higher instruction that the Abyssinian force is now receiving, and when all is 
over it will return to India far better worth its cost than when it left, 
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' ‘By protesting against the decision of Government on this subject, the Hast India 

Association seems to me to be imitating the ory of the shepherd in the fable, at the 
risk of & dant ear being fumed to ws when seeking aid against the flerce wolves 50 
clearly pointed to by Mr. Knight. 

T hope the Chairman will allow this letter to be read to the meeting, and that it 
may be taken as my speech, for I attended the last meeting at personal risk, hoping 
oan gin ie ee aie See 
on Mr 's paper. 


Iam, yours faithfully, 


22, Sussex Ganpexs, Hypo Park. G. Lraranp Jacoz. 
March 80, 1868. 


Mr. Kxicut.—I have to express fr as psn that so much delay has ‘occurred in 
_—— my paper before you. The y is attributable to two circumstances; Mr. 
isholm Anstey, a8 you may remember, suggested (that was a most reasonable sug- 

at the last meeting, that I should give the authorities upon which the state- 

ments in my paper rested. The trouble of hunting out those authorities of course was 


very great, and the delay arising therefrom was of course unavoidable. The other 
circumstance preventing my ting my paper so as I could have wished, has 
been & of private — (I being about to leave this country for India), 
which I could not pone till the completion of my paper. I trust, however, that 


the paper has been long enough in the hands of members to enable them to form an 
egixien upon the propriety, or otherwise, of the Resolutions which I have based thereon, 
and notin of wiich the Secretary has, I believe, communicated to the i 

The Resolutions are as follows :— 

1. “That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history and 
nature of tlose relations are im eathy understood by Hingtish, slateenen. 
and that exact inquiry would show that the conduct of those relations on the 
ae of this country has too often been marked by great want of consideration 

‘or the people of India.” 

2, “That in view of the severe check to its material rity which India has 
sustained since the close of the American war, a5 enced by its trade returns, 
and of the excessive amount to which the annual drain its resources has 

wn under our rule of late years, it is very important, in the opinion of this 
Association, that a Royal Conamission should be ap tel to inquire into the 
economic condition of that country and the w subject of our financial 
relations therewith.” 

3. “That a deputation from this Association be appoin ted to wait upon the Secre- 
tary of State for India with these Resolutions. 

The Association will probably have observed, that the Resolutions are simply a concise 
and moderate expression of opinion, that the facts which I have sought to establish in 
my paper are more or less true; at all events that the Association cannot divest itself of 
the fear that they are sufficiently established to warrant the Association in asking for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission. The facts which the Resolutions affirm in 
terms are, first, that recent Parliamentary debates upon Indian finance — 

he Association with the belief that the gubject is very imperfectly understood by Eng- 
lish statesmen. I do not think that there will be much di p of opinion amongat 
us upon that point ; forit is observable that even Mr. Gladstone himself, while express- 
ing views strongly adverse to those which I have maintained, admits by implication the 
ropriety and the need of instituting an exact inquiry into the subject. “If my hon. 
fiend,” said Mfr. Gladstone, “slall think fit to move for an , or if the Govern- 
ment should think fit to propose an inquiry, I am very disposed to lieve it might be 
useful.” These words contain a tacit admission that English statesmen are imper- 
factl nainted with the subject under discussion ; and I simply invite the Association 
to adopt Mr. Gladstone's views thus far, and to give open cx to them. I go 
further however, and in view of the history I have given of our financial relations 
with India, I ask this Association to express its fear, that “the conduct on the part 
of this country has too often been mar by t want of consideration for the people 
of India,” Without wishing for a moment to forstall discussion, or discredit any 
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opposition to my views, I must here also say that I shall be very much surprised if 
any serious opposition is raised to this statement, for, putting my paper altogether on 
one side and dismissing it from view, it is impossible in the nature of things, congider- 
ing how those relationa have ever boen comlucted, thot they should Lave been tharkedd 
by anything elec, I confess that I hove purposely worded my first Resolution ap that 
it may commend your unanimous adoption. It is impossible, I say, in the nuture of 
things, that the tax-payers of fis country, having unlimited and irresponsible control 
of the revenues of flat, and having ot tho same time the moat intimate and costly 
relations with the tax-payers of India, should have used their power with a due con- 
gideration for them, AIL thot wo can differ upon here must be the extent to which 
the want of consideration has gone. Inask you to affirm that, “too often,” there has 
been not only want of consideration, but “great want of it," That you may affirm thig 
truthfally Iam sure. I will go further, and say that no one can truthfully deny it, 
' and thet were I expressing simply my own conviction upon the aubject, it would require 
far etronger language to express adequately my sense of the wrong that hoa been deme, 
Emphasis, however, too often weakens the cause it is designed to serve; and if this 
Association will bot adopt the language of what I may coll “ philosophic” cenenre, I 
aliall be content. I do not, I confess, see how it is possible, consistently with rem 
for truth, to reject, and, by implication, to oth 16 terms of the first Resolution, 
The second Resolution simply for a Royal Commission for two purposes and on 
two grounds. The grounds on which the Commission 1s aslied for are: firet, “The 
severe check to its material prosperity which India has sustained since the close of the 
American war, a3 avidenced by the trade returns:" and, second, “The excessive 
amount to which the annwal drain upon its resources haa grown of late yeors under 
our role” Tech ground ig a mere statement of fact, and os I eould say nothing in 
elucidation of cither fact without repeating the suhetance of what I have already mid 
in Note B of my paper, I content m with recommending the Resolution to 
simply for the purposes which « Royal Commission may be made to serve. The Re. 
avlution So then, that the Commission should inquire into “the economic 
condition” of India, and into “ the whole subject of our financial relations therewith.” 
An inquiry into “the esonomic condition” of India is oo eloaoly connected with the 
question of its financial relations with this country, that it would be impossible to 
geparate the one from the other. Let me illustrate this. ‘You have no doubt divined 
that you may almost resolve the mischief which our rule at first wrouglit in India 
into a mere question ef the currency. Our rule garrotted the country am ever- 
nermwing currency. Now at this moment the eeonomic condition of India may, I am 
penned, be indefinitely improved, and the pressure of the Home Charges indedi- 
nitaly lightened, by a mere change in the corrency-luws of India. We have had, a 
you know, an abortive paper currency thera for some years. Woll, I am convinced 
that if a well-devised peper or with notea of a very low denomination, ware 
introduced into India, we could virtaolly mapend for the next twenty years the 
exaction of the Home Charges altogether. This ia not the time to enter upon ao 
important a subject, but I mention it to justify my aeking you for a Commission to 
inquire into “the economic condition” of the country. Agnin, there is tho question 
of a gold currency for India, indefinitely lung up under the autocratic fiat of Lord 
Halifix, Now I am reasonably sure we ooght to have a gold currency in India, and 
by thet I mean a gold standard instead of a silver one. Todia ie atill the sink of the 
Precious metals; but since the discovery of the gold-flelda of Australia she haa censed 
to be the natural sink of them. Onur stateamen will not look the revolution which has 
occurred in the fare, although the people of India, yeara ago, were circulating gold 
Ingots bmonget themselves og cuorreney, in apite of the legislative folly that tics the 
country to a cumbrous ailver medinm. At this moment India, instead of being the 
sink of the precious metals, ought to be a sort of halfway-house in their transit, im- 
eh and exporting bullion just as England or France does. Now econoruists tell 
ua that if we can get our money cheuper than before, we shall get everything else 
cheaperstoo. Well, India onght now to be getting bullion quite aa cheaply as this 
country ; while under prohibitive legislative acts affecting the currency she cannot, The 
anhority of Sir Charles Wood has been for years the great obstacle to currency im- 
vernents in India, and we want a Royal Commission, amongst other things, to wpect 
Lord Halifax upon this point, On the subject of our financial arrangements with 
Indin, one of the first questions that such a Commission would consider would be that 
of an “Imperial Guarantee” of the Indian Debt, Looking at all the ciroumatanoss 
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out of which the debt has arisen, I cannot doubt that the Commiasion would ‘unani- 
mously recommend the conversion of tlie Indian Debt with all practicable into 
Consols, whatever it might do as to altering the incidence of any part thereof, Again, 
I cannot doubt that it would give the coup de gré@ce to the monstrous doctrines that 
“India must not borrow,” and set the Government right for all time to come upon that 
important point. The question, too, of the mode in which a is being 
raised for Thain is one that would receive its close attention, I doubt much whether 
a full inquiry would not establish the conviction that we might raise that capital in 
& more economic way. As to the Home proper, may hone is that, for the first 
time in the history of our relations with India, we should arrive, by means of this 
ission, at some definite and equitable principle by which the financial relations 
of the two countries should in future be controlled, All this discussion and these com- 
laints about the Home 0 resolye themselves into a of — and 
f is of the last importance to both countries that Bo ges should be argued out. 
A superficial writer in the last number of the 'N: British Review’ has unwit- 
tingly done something to help us to a solution the selfishness with which he 
tw vulgar English sentiment w the question. It has ever seemed to me 
at the cost of maintaining English supremacy in India should be apportioned 
between the two countries upona fair and comprehensive review of the ts which 
each country derives ther : in partioular, that such of the cost thereof as 
arises in this country and necessitates our drawing upon Indian taxes to defray 
it, should be very scrupulously inquired into. You have seen from my 1 the 
material cost at which India has — the doubtful blessings of our rule in 
But to get an idea of the whole ty she pays for that rule is very difficult. Vora 
century there has been the exclusion of her own children from every caper! 
of importance in the country; and the mind must beof an essentially coarse and 
that fails to see this at a glance. The exclusion of the people all the higher 
offices of the State carries with it a senso of inferiority, destructive to their self- t 
and cruelly demoralizing ; and when to this is added remembrance that at the best 
our administration of justice is defective in the ex and must ever be so, from our 
want of insight into native life and character, and detective aie ef therewith, the 
cost at which the advantages of our rule, however great, are purchased, will be seen to 
be very large. Let it be clearly understood then, that, however important the advantages 
which India may be deriving from our rule, she is paying a heavy cost for them, moral 
as well as material ; while we, who derive nothing but immense morel and material 
advantages therefrom, and suffer no penalty or logs of any kind thereby, refuse to con- 
tribute anything whatever to the cost of our supremacy. Well, is that just? Is it 
right that we should derive the advantages we do therefrom, and contribute nothing 
to the material cost thereof? I cannot think it is; and it seems to mo that one of the 
greut arivantages we may hope for from this Commission will be the enunciation of seme 
clvar principle for our guidance in this matter, If it be right and just that the Indian 
revenues should bear the whole cost of maintaining our rule, the question of ex 
will still remain for discussion. ient I am sure it is not, nor can I think it either 
right or just. Although India is subject to us, we are bound to deal with her as scrupu- 
lously as though she treated with us upon a footing of equality; indeed a spirit of true 
magnanimity would suggest a yet more scrupulous treatment of her, because she is 
wholly at our merey. The mischievous falsehood which lies at the root of all our 
financial relations with India, and which has tainted them all, is the assumption that 
England rules India from pure good will to her people; that we had no interest in the 
acquisition of empire therein, or in retaining it, and therefore ought not to pay anything 
towards its maintenance. I contend, on the other hand, that the advantages of empire 
for the first eighty years of our rule were all but exclusively our own; that weare still 
deriving enormous advantages therefrom, and that the only just _— upon which 
the cost of our supremacy can be apportioned between the two countries, is upon a 
careful, candid, and frank estimate of the advantages each country respectively derives 
therefrom. The notion is engrained which such writers as the essayist in the * North 
British Review, that the favour of ruling India at all is quite sufficient return for the 
advantages we derive therefrom. That for the advantages which accrue to us from 
that rule we should pay anything, is an idea that belongs toa purer morality than such 
writers have attained, Indced they are impatient of being reminded of those advan- 
tages at all, and profess to regard the recruiting of our Indian army with 5000 or 
6000 men a-year, as a grievance of great magnitude; although, our military 
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pystem, a soldier into the army, or emigratea to become a Fenian in America, 
from coleulations of the purest self-interest. The ranks of the European army in 
India are simply 8 field for surplus British labour, just as much sa the profession of 
the law there. And yet nothing ia more common than to hear impertiuent rubbish 
about the ssevifies we male in this respect for the good of India| Hitherto there haa 
been no principle to guide us in this question of coat; we have simply abandoned our- 
selves to the selfiah instinct of avoiding all contribution thereto ourselves, Now 
anid. again of late we have had in the English press symptoms of a purer spirit. 
Thug, in the couree of the discussion rejecd some tye or three years age in this country 
by Mr, Goldwin Smith, as to the advantages derived by England her colonies, 
one of the leading journals of the country, the ‘ Eeonomist," told aa that the propor- 
tion in which each party ahould contribute towards the cost of defending these possss- 
siona should be determined, mmongst other considerations, by “ the respective interest 
which each has in maintaining the connection,” and “the respective capacity of the 
two parties” Let us now apply these considerationa to the case of India. The 
firet ig-—The reapective int which each party has in maintaining the connection. 
Now ag England doca not contribute anything to the defence of India, she has 
either no interest in maintaining the connection, or she is unjustly evading her share 
of the cost, There is no expe from the alternative, if the ‘ Economist" be right ; 
and that it ia right, no honest man, I think, can doubt. If we were asked, for instance, 
to state the rensong why England maintaina so wae an army in India, I suppose the 
onswer must be somewhot os followa:—1. Vor the maintenance of good r and 
niet in the country, 28. Por repelling outward aggressions upon the people. 8 For 
maintenanos of one cig! Vg the chief administrative posts therein. 4. For the 
eafety of our millions sunk there, 3. For the control of all the commercial relations 
of India with other countries. 6. Por the su any of England throughout the Hast, 
7. For the national prestige, Can any candid porson review this anawer—and I believe 
itiaa alrictly correct one—and yet contend thot vast as are the intoresta we thus have 
in that Indian army, we ought not to be culled upon to defray any part of ite cost, 
bué are justifiod in even casting the cost of the Homo depéts upon India? Why 
not? But upon seme auch notion as thet eonquest gives ua the night to exact from 
India the peyment of the whole, If we turn to the other consideration, which the 
*Eoonomist’ says should guide us, aaely, “the respective capacity of the two 
ries,” we must admit at once that as England is the wealthiest of all countries, and 
Fodis t the » Jadement soraat be pronounced against the course we are 
following without hesitation. Now, if we can get a Commission to lay down soma 
’ such clear and definite principle as we have here, the last reproach of English rule in 
India, will be wiped away from it, and we may then challenge the judgment of the 
world upon our conduct, and humbly appeal to the Great Judge himself for approval 
of our condoct of the trust He bne committed to us, ; 
Mr. Pauz.—I rise in support of the Resolutions which Mr. Knight has intreduced. 
T imagine that the facta which he hos loid before us ore incontrovertible; but I thinlk 
the same distinction should be drawn as we draw in tlhe case of Ireland, between the 
wronge in past times, which we deplore, and administrative defects, which we are all 
now willing and ready to correct. The noble Lord, the Member for Taunton, told 
the House of Commons last Friday, that the just comparison to draw is between 
British rule as it now exista and the Native Gevernmment aa it existed before we 
entered upon the goveroment of India. Whether that is a just comparison is very 
much open to question, but af any rate we should have a very easy triumph in 
instliuting such a comparison as that—a yery ensy triumph and a very useles triumph, 
because it would not sptisfy the nedives that we now rule in India, I imagine, The 
real comparizon that onght to be made appears to me to be between the degree of 
social progress which can be attained by ritish rulors and by native rulera, uder 
the same general conditions of peace and toleration, I suppose it would be possible— 
I do not imagine % would be impossible—for England to retain the a : power in 
India for the nition of peaes and the carrying on of war, and for India at the 
seme time to be portioned ont into a large number of confederate states, iF 
native Institutions; and what T ehould like to be able to show would be this, that the 
British rule aa it now exists ig superior in every point to such a form of government as 
that, I think if we cannot show that, we cannot show anything worth showing at all. 
Tt seems to me that a Page a compariaon of that kind, we stand at this very great 
disadvantage at starting. India must be ruled by a European power for some 
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time to come, and it may be conceded that she must be so ruled, then she must make 
up her mind to send yearly a very large sum out of India to meet the services 
performed for her by that Eu . India cannot 4 that the European 
officers who go out to Indin an the best years of their life in her service, will 
consent to forego the right of returning to the Iand of their birth to enjoy their 
pensions, and spend the savings which they have acquired in her service; nor can she 
expect, I s se, that the English statesmen and the English clerks who are engaged 
upon her in England be paid out of the English exchequer, because any 
Be of that kind would really be a charge upon the a tax-payer, and we 
d then have the English tax-payer calling out against ng tribute out of his 
et to send to India, I do not suppose that to be a very likely contingency; but 
it might possibly occur. That is a disadvantage which we are under, that a 
posig eet early from India to England to pay for the services rmed 
on f of India. We all know the difference between the proceeds of taxation 
, in ss and the proceeds of taxation sent abroad. The one is like vapour 
Wn up into the clouds and returned in the shape of fertilizing showers into the 
begom of the land; while the other is like i that fall into a river, which are 
carried mits Be mix with the distant sea. That is a disadvantage which we have 
to make up for in our comparison with native rules as they now exist, and I think if 
we cannot make oy ae disadvantage at starting, our rule must necessarily be a 
failure. It seems to me that there are two ways of making up this disadvantage. 
The first is, to reduce the drain to a minimum—TI would say on that subject there is 
obviously a minimum below which cannot reduce it—and it does not matter 
whether England is the E , assuming that there must be a Huropean 
ruler—it does not matter wh that pean ruler is England or France, or any 
other European power, India would be no better off under any one of those than 
any other, as far as that is concerned; and the second is, to counteract or compensate 
for the evil effects of this yearly dmin. There are some compensative measures 
about which there can be no question at all, advantages which we have conferred 
upon India. Among those are Pld poe which they do not enjoy in France; free- 
trade, which is not at present enjoyed in America; an anuual surplus, which ia not 
enjo by Russia, France, Italy, Austria, Spain, and other countries; light taxation, 
hter than is common in European states; perfect religious toleration, and, I think, 
not = the ~ @ satisfactory arrangement between landlord and tenant, not 
enjoyed in Ireland. : 
Mr, Bowxersen—lIt is not enjoyed in India. 
Mr. Pare —Certainly, I admit tee India, but in parts of India it is. 
T am quite ready to insist that it is ed in the Bombay Presidency, with which I am 
acquainted. I now come toa second of advantages which may be said to have been 
portly but not completely conferred. The intention was benevolent, but the practical 
execution was not so successful as it might have been. The first among those is our 
judicature. I will only say upon that subject, at any rate, we have given them a per- 
fectly honest Bench. It is not very long ago that England did not possess the bencfit 
of a perfectly honest Bench, I think also, it ought to be noticed that in the Mofuasil, 
at any rate, the present want is not so much in the Bench as in the Bar. It is not 
expected that an English judge should be perfectly familiar with the local customs 
prevailing in the places to which he goes on circuit, that is supplied by the Bar; and 
if there were a competent Bar, that want of active sympathy between the Bench and 
the Bar and all the rest of it, of which we hear s0 much, would be very largely met. 
The next benefit of the class to which I refer is the ature. We have heard a 
great deal of the evils of over-legislation—but the machinery of legislation is not too 
cumbrous or superffuous. I am quite certain if we obtain that decentralization of 
our financial management which we all hope to obtain, the number of Legislative 
Councils in India will not be one too many. As to the —_ of superfinous legis- 
lation, take the instance of the Cotton Frauds Act, which William Hay quoted 
in the House of Commons last Friday, as being an Act passed in the interests of the 
rich merchants of England; the real object of thet Act was to enable Indian cotton to 
hold its place in the markets of Engla I cannot conceive a subject of more vital im- 
e to the natives of India than that at present, Let me refer to one more fact, 
With reapect to legislation—that is, that very many of our codes have been adopted by 
native states. Our criminal procedure and criminal code have been adopted by them 
voluntarily without any compulsion on our part. Then there is a third point in which 
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wea have not done all that we hope to do, oiz, the opening of office to natives. Tt cannot 
be anid that olflee is entirely closed to natives. In my own services in India, I know of 
one native gentleman who got into the service some years Ago, and who no doubt will 
vise to higher offices under the Government in the course of time. I suppose we may 
look forward to more being done in that way than has been done hituerto. This is 
perfectly obvious, that every afies in India which a native can be found as competent 
to fill as a European, is a deduction of one pension and one fortune, the result of 
savings, from the remittance whieli India hos to make to Ss and so far a 
benefit, Then I cometoa third clasa of matters Mr. Knight moat pertinently brought 
bafore wa, a class of matters to which he thinks, and with considerable justice, that wo 
have not given any conaideration at all, I think the want of consideration ia probably 
from the matters not having been  Sigrecate | broughé forward for many years; when 
they are brought forward, na I hope they will be, attention will no doubt be given to 
them. ‘Those are financial matters in the widest sense of the term, and those are the 
very points in which we obviously compete with the native governments as now 
existing in India with disadvantage. We are under a diftieulty at starting, and have 
to oale up for the disadvantage under Which we start in the race. The question 
really seems to me to be whether our rule pays, I do not mean pays England, but 
ye India, There are many conditions emential to the socinl pee ofa nation: one 

is justice, seeurity to person and ere another is o good educational system, but 
ane condition which underlica all é is such a mensure of material prosperity ae 
shall enable the people of that country to avail themeel¢ea of the other advantages 
offered to them. tis what we have te provide. Mr. Knight hoa shown ua that 
thongh the taxes are not remarkably heavy, yet the operation of our system is to 
- contract the currency of India, and in that respect we certainly have diverged from 
native precedent upon the subject. It waa so also in the five years during which wa 
ruled the Island of Jaya; the some result was produced there, and not only so but 
we handed on our difficulty to the ia and the only merit im the culture ayatom of 
Java ia that it has tended, indirectly porhapa, to relieve the strain on the currency. 
We were told by Mr. Knight that that pressure on the currency is relieved for the 
present, and he suggested several ways in which, I hope, it may be removed im future, 
and not perhupa recur, viz, the extension of a guarantee to the Tndion debt, which no 
doubt would conse an influx of capital, and the introduction of o amall-note currency, 
which would be a very useful thing; and other things that might be done alao. At 
the time when the joint-stock mania first began to guther strength, I fancy India waa 
one of the moat available felds for joint-stock enterprise that you could find anywhere. 
In every household there would be 100 or 200 rupees buried or hidden im roof, 
As I understand it, the proper field for a joint-stock undertaking ia that kind of thing, 
where large numbers of small deposits are drawn out of private hoards and put 
together in a large fond and directed to the execution of some important undertaking. 
The people at that time brought out their litte hoards, and I am sorry to aay, as far 
os I lmow, they were all pretty well swept away in the disnstrous erisia which aftar- 
wards oceurred, They have been intimidated by that, but at thet time they were 
ihr ready to bring out their money, A native who was a subordinate of mine, 
who had left the service, and fone into business, came one day to me and said, “I 
hare eterted om entirely new business.” I said, * What is it?" He said, “I am 
borrowing from all my personal friends their little deposits and hoards at a small 
rate” (T think 2 or 3 per cent), “and using it af a very considerably higher rate.” If 
we could restore the same amount of confidence as then existed to all those people 
holding those émall suing, = that their money could be brought together for public 
uses, it would bea very useful thing. Thet could be done by opening loans In the 
cl towns at every collector's office, letting the people know what rate of 
terest they would get, and giving them the guarantee of the Biate that they would 
get that intereat; by thet meane a large eum might be got to supply the drain which 


ia goingon, = 

Oulnel Syvexs.—They would be savings banda in fact. 

Mr, Puas.—There is something of the kind at the collectors’ offices, but it has 
never been properly introduced to the people, and they know nothing about it. That 
is an important thing; but of all important things the most important is the docon- 
tralizution of our financial administration, From my own personal experience I can 
testify to the disheartening effect of the present eyatem upon the local governors end 
local ‘councils. For instance, they send up estimates for worka which they have to 
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carry on; of course they state the lowest sum at which they think the work can be 
done, and they get back orders from Calcutta that they are to do it for two-thirds of 
the amount required for the work. In the case of the court-house at Ahmedabad, the 
Government drew out plans for a new court-house at Ahmedabad at a cost of 8 lacs, 
and they sent a requisition for that amount to Caloutta; the reply was, It is all ver 
fine to ask for 3 laca, but it must be executed fur 2 lacs. The alternative was to knoe 
off a top story or to take off some of the decoration ; the actual result is that the court- 
house has never been mads to this day, That is the effect upon the local governors 
and local councils. I believe the effect the Governor-General and the is 
as unpleasont—they are embarrassed to last de in dividing and distributing 
the money for public works. Among the number of applications made to them, they 
are quite at a to know which they shall sanction and which they shall postpone, 
Then as regards the natives themselves, they never see how their money is spent; they 
do not know where it goes to; they do not know how much vorece Knt, oan 3 or 
how much belongs to Bengal; they do not omne Steward to led us in the of 
administration that assistance which I believe to be one of our sources of hopes of 
eventually governing India with success, Among the Pay ery measures tending 
to make up for our deficiency to which attention ld be directed, is a rigid scrutiny 
of the Home Charges. I support the propositions of Mr. Knight not so much from 
the expectation that a large reduction will take place in the Home Charges, as with a 
feeling of the importance of laying down a strict line of Indian revenue and expen- 
diture, and the importance of establishing a strict code of morality in the matter. I 
do not suppose anything will be knocked off, but nothing can be more important than 
that attention should drawn to this matter. The want of consideration whieh 
Mr. Knight refers to in his first Resolution is really want of thought, because the sub- 
ject has not been seriously discussed within the last ten or twelve years. I think the 
measures which the Government have brought into operation during the last ten years 
are avery good guarantee that if a reasonable and moderate case is put before them, it 
will meet with instant attention, We ses remedies already being devised for the 
wants of Ireland, and now the case of the agricultural tenant in England is being 
brought forward; and I have no doubt that anything that India in justice requires 
will also be accorded to it. Entertaining that , I have much pleasure in 
secon Mr. Knight’s Resolutions. 

Mr. Neate Porrsr.—It is not without some reluctance that I raise a voice of 
dissent in a meeting where aeney 80 much unanimity exists, At the same time I 
wish to say that I appreciate to the highest extent the sympathy and earnesiness of 
Mr. Knight in dealing with this matter. I believe he has only one object at heart— 
the welfare of our Indian fellow-subjecta. Under the rules of this Association it is 
impossible to make a speech; therefore I will at once read the amendment which 
I have drafted to Mr. Knight's Resolutions—probably he may be willing to accept it in 
' substitution for the Resolutions which he has — fure us, Instead of the two first 

Resolutions, I propose one which contains in the main the spirit of his propositions, It 
is this: “That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament — financial 
relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the nature of @ relations 
is very imperfectly understood by lish statesmen: and in the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation it is desirable that a Royal ission should be appointed to inquire into 
this most im uestion.” My object in asking the Association to —— this 
substitution what Mr, Knight has proposed is, that it is somewhat more conciliato 
and moderate in tone. I deprecate anything that may lead to irritation either in this 
country or in India. I should be so baler ig in record that we considered 
that the conduct of our financial relations with India been too often marked by 

+ want of consideration for the — of India, Again, I do not think it desirable 

go into the question whether the trade of India has suffered since the close of the 
American war. There must be necessarily commercial changes at the close of long 
wars. And I think also we should take too wide a range if we asked for an — 
into the economic condition of that vast empire, which is a very large question. Wi 
reference to Mr. Knight's general paper,—unusually long, though not longer than the 
importance of the subject justificd, but still so long that it is impossible in the few 
minutes allowed me under the strict rules of the Association to travel over it very 
fully,—I t that Mr. Knight laid so much stress upon the evil doings of our 
ancestors. We must remember that in the days of the acquisition of our Indian 
empire those were rough times, not only in Asia, but in Europe; those were times 
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when in this dountry wo hanged men for stealing a leg of mutton. Onur legislation 
and our political Aad wt ie: of that pee anal civilized character which 
‘happily now distinguishes them. We know alao that other European nations, the 
TDrutch, the Portuguese, and the French, were not behind us—some were before us— 
in meagures of Eastern enterprise. Itis not to be supposed thet the people of this 
countty were to be left behind in the mice. You must bear in mind, too, the great 
distance of those operations from the governing power at home. It waa then a aix 
months’ yovace to Caloutin, It took tivelve or eighteen montha for the Directors at 
Leadenhall Strest to got am answer from the Council in Colentts to any communication 
they sent ont. Then again mo one can any that the pick of the nation went ont to 
Tada to push their fortunes there, There were aome distinguished men of high 
character and great abilities, but with them many men of damaged fortunes and 
character went ont with the hope of restoring those fortunes in India, I am not going 
to follow Mr. Knight—end I mean no disrespect to him im not doing so—inte that 
elaborate calemlation based on feo interest by which he raises to an amazing 
amount what we are supposed at this moment to be indebted to India; because those 
ealenlationas, to have any value, must be based on exact and unvarying conditions, If 
I put 100] in a bank and leave if there to fructify at wis he interest, I lmow that 
at the end of 100 yeors, should that bank continue to be solvent, I shall be entitled to 
a certain amount of money; but in the fluctuating events and changing circumstances 
of the career of a nation, and even of a nation with « settled Government, you hava 
not got these exact conditions that will enable you to make a precise arithmetical 
computation of what at the ond of aeventy or eighty years would be the value of money 
abstracted or levied, or contributed. That consideration applica particularly to India, 
Take for instance Bengal. Bengal was not a powerful kn ; Bengal was & mera 
distant Soubah of the Mogul empire, governed by a Sou , Bow obedient, now 
rmutinens; exposed to raids of all kinds. Who would have been in Bengal if we had 
not been there? You might hove had those benefactors of Eastern countrics, tha 
Dutch; you might have had the French; you might have bed the te ce you 
might have had the Mahrattas, and you probably would have had the Molirattas, 
Tiedt Sag ge wen much heavier than those levied by our ancestors in those days, 
Therefore I think with reference to this excellent elaborate per so cleverly 
written by Mz. Enight, we should dismiss all this dismal and melancholy retrospect of 
the misdoings of those distinguished enldiera, though not pee 8 Very hie statesmen, 
who et that time of our hietory we sent out to India. Taking thot for granted, I come 
to the question of the Home Charges, The Home Charges ore ageravated In tha 
mind of Mr, Knight by tha ciroumstance of absentecism; but if you have a great 
Eastern ire at a distanos of 12,000 miles governed by a northern people, you must 
have absenteaiam; if you object to absenteaisam, you object 0 British rule in India, 
Does Mr. Enight rise aa a eabjeet of Her Majesty to object to our rule im India? [ 


could understand one of my native frionda rising aud objecting to English rale, and. -- 


hapa I showld not be disposed to hang him or blow him from a gun if he did ao— 
if nationality would be his justification to some extent; but I cannot understand an 
Englishman objecting with such emphasis to absenteciam, which involves, I presume 
to may, the question of the English rola in Indin. I for one am not arad to 
abandon tha E i img rule in India, It ia not the consideration of the good of the 
people of India that makes me say thet, much ag I regard it; I asy ee an Englishman, 
with reference to the interests of my own country, 1am not prepared to abandon our 
Eastern empira; but I hope with, aa I think, the rest of my countrymen, my con- 
sclened is suliciontly sensitive to wish to do justice to that Eastern empire as long aa 
we hold it, Taking it for granted thet absenteelam must exist, because the English 
are the rulers of India, thon with abeentceiem, ag was eaid by the gentleman on my 
Hght, you must naturally have Home Charges, 
a al haya ne objeated “e Home Charges. 
rt. Naate Poaren.—I donot aa ¢ you have, nor do I object fo them, but the 
have been referred to. ee ae ’ a 
i ee oa asl a! an inquiry, 
it, Nnawe Porten.—I am not making an attack wpon your paper, but only com- 
menting upon if You did lay stress upon the ire ratte ites caveh from 
India being spent in this ge in the way of pensions, in the way of be derived 
fron Trdinn railways, oad in other ways. Aasum that that ia po, there are many 
Governmente in Hurope who come here and have works exeeuted here. 'They purchase 
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men-of-wear here, and they borrow money for railways here, but do not lain 
that the interest of the money that they heseenr to make railways in Russia and Spain. 
and elsewhere is spent here; and though I admit that the two cases are not on an 
aruaet peeneiel, Fae nee 26s ee FA 8 ey Peses to send money fur such 
purposes out of the country, With regard to the financial question, take our Indian 
railways : for the last fourteen years you huve had an av of four millions sterling 
of lish money, speaking broddly, no native holds Indian railway shares, 
annually spent in India : is the present rate of expenditure on our Indian railways, 
With reference to the teed interest, that is nearly covered by the earnings of 
the rey yap ev a hope, ew no man can dob that ag yee 
we & see wa: operly managed, earning more enough to pay 
their guaranteed fatavest, and { we shall liave railways spreading throughout the ’ 
land, taking more and more English capital into the country. I eonstatia by proposing 
the amendment which I have read, and which I submit to the consideration of the 
meeting and the consideration of Mr. Knight. If he will accept it without going to o 
division, I shall feel flattered; if he does not, he will exercise that independence of 
opinion which of course he is perfectly entitled to exercise. 

Mr, Macrwan.—I rise for the of supporting Mr. Porter's amendment. I 
had come here with the intention of proposing an amendment myself upon Mr. Knight's 
Resolutions, which would have left nothing except the first clause of the first Resolution, 
viz.: “That in view of the recant discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history and nature 
of those relations are very imperfectly understood by English statesmen.” I think that 
would be quite a sufficient expression of the views of this Association, for I take it 
that we are here to consider this point as practical politicians dealing with the affairs 
of to-day. I have read with great interest the paper which Mr, Knight has written 
upon this subject: it is oo not to admire the great research and ingenui 
which he has displayed in f rgly I look upon it rather as a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of India, than as having much bearing on the subject of our 
present financial relations with thit country, I could imagine no better tonic for any 
young Englishinan who happeved to be carried away by the brilliant description 
which Macaulay gives of the glories of the first English conquerors of India, than o 
steady perusal of the pamphlet which Mr. Knight has brought before us. In that 
respect, no doubt it would be meagre yf valuable, as lowering that national self- 
complacency which we are always toll is the great fault of English people. But I 
have this to say with ge to all the points that Mr. Knight Las made oa the subject 
of the spoliations which took place in India by Englislhiuen up to the time of the 
Mutiny, that as practical politicians we ought to consider that that acvount was com- 
pletely closed when the Crown took over the Company’s Government. You cannot 
require that any Government should be faultless; every Government makes mistakes 
oat commits blunders and follies, even if it does not commit crimes; and cach Govern- 
inent that sueceeds another necessurily succeeds to the inheritauce and closes the 
account of the past, starting fair with its own policy for the fature. I say when 
the Crown took over the Government of India in 1858, when it parted ever 
with the Company and its doings (recognizing, as far as it could, with that tenderness for 
SS ae gener eerie ape Frey lee nen is — Lar 

rests > per. wrongly assigning them too m ps 
shareholders might si pa ih tham too Litie the old account was ind once for 
all, andl we slatted wit o new vernment of from that date. 

Colonel Syxxs—By-gones are by-gones. 

Mr. Mactman.—Yes; therefore though what Mr. Knight may any about the past 
may be very correct, I think it is a useless and mischievous policy to revive 
that sort of thing at this day, and to be pertinaciously reopening old sores instead 
of concentrating your attention, as politi of to-day, on the actual state of our 
relations aud the actual defects of our administratinn of to-day. It is not ages 

haps, after what has been said, to gu back to one or two cases which Mr, Knight 
5 a mentioned ; but I might refer to the Affghan war. He speaks of the debt incurred 
there; but you must remember that the politicians of that day supposed, and if may 
be contended rightly supposed, that they could best defend the Government of India 
b erg. into Affzhanistan, and resisting the Russian advance, If you say that 

British Government is good for India, you are bound to admit that the men who, 
uae woe _—— intentions, tried to defend our Government there, were jus- 
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tified in ineurring debt for that A om Bo with regard to the delyt on account of the 
Muiiny, Mr, Enight contends thas debt waa coused wholly by miazovernment, 
and therefore the great balk of the debt onght to come upon the English peopla 
I apeak in the presence of ag ares er know more upon that eabject than I can 
retend to knew; but I think the real ocnagion of the Mutiny wes this, the English 
ome been trying to do for many years what no other wetion in history haa over 
attempted doing hefpra, to maintain with a amull English army the greatest empire 
the world has ever seen, Consequently when Mngland became involved in o 
Buropean war, when it had to send a large foree to the Crimen, baying ita numerons 
dependencies to maintain, and getting no tribute from them, she could not go tu the 
exponae of raising a freah army—it would have taxed too severely the resources of 
comntry to Tralee a fresh army—to carry on the Crimean war; consequently she 
hod to draw from India English soldiers to carry on the Crimean war; the conse- 
quence waa that a rebellion was excited by the dlisaff isnffected mon always to be food 
in the country. 

Ir, Bonen —The Crimean war hed) clesed two veara before. 

Mr. Mactmay,.—But the country hod bom denoded of English soldiers for the 
Crimenn war. 

Colonel 8ymms—Cavalry came from Indin to the Crimea—that was all, 

Mr. Mactnan.—Y¥os, while the wor wae actoally going an, However, I will only’ 
any this with mapect to the debts that heave been incurred by former Govornmenty of 
Tndia, we cannot ae to get rid of that burden. There are politicians in this country 
who maintain that the people of this country, having only lately been admitted to power, 
are not bound to poy interest om thet National Debt which wes contracted by the aristo- 
ermoy in putting down the libertica of Eorope, If you come to thet, you come simply 
and solely to repudiation; oud what Mr. Knight would seem to advocate in lite paper, 
or think posible, is, that India also should repudiate her debt inthe mmeway. Coming, 
however, to the present state of our relations with India, and assuming that thera is no 
render of disputing the vested rights which exiat, I would just point owt the vary 

itferent way in which Mr. Knight treats of the contributions made by India, ond the 
eontributions made by England, towards the general expenses, When he is speaking of 
Tudin roving in this country the dividends on the capital lent her for constructing mil- 
ways Which have been an inestimalda boom to that country, he talks of “draining the 
life-blood of the people,” © the giant system of nbgenteciam,” and uses a few lange phrases 
of that kind; but he speaks in the most slighting way, and with the uimost contempt, 
of the fet thet Tudia supports no navy of her own, and that the tax-payers of Ho 
land are called upon to poy one or two milliona a-year for the protection of the hails 
of the commerce on the consta of India. Tam afraid of trespresing too long on your 
attention ; but this is avery long paper, and it goss into ao many points, that it is 
impoasible to any anything sntisinetory about it without spenking at some length.— 
Mr. ht peaks in this wey of the navy :—" Tt is true that India pays nothing 
toworla the vost of the Royal Navy; but it is alan true that for very many yeora slo 
was required to maintain a navy in which the people of Indin hod almost no interest, 
nod the advan of which were all bot wholly engrossed by the commerce of this 
eoméry.” And he goes on to justify that In this way :—* Por if we except Bombay, 
Madme, and Ku ec, which can be suenessfully protected only by local defences or 
Sal ng there ig not a point upon the whole coast of India that could invite hoetile 

vasion. 8o for, thon, as the shores of India are concerned, the Royal Navy might 

as well not be.” Now I remember a gallant officer of the Reyol Navy, o distinguished 
man, Who had just mode a voyage along the coast from Trincomalee to Bombay, saying 
to me on the of his own ship, very much what Blucher is r to have eaid 
with reapect to London when he was on the top of St. Pan's, * What a magnificent 
cont this would be to loot |* 

__ Mr. Extaer.—Then he had never been on the const, for it consista only of fishing 
villages all the way. , 

Mr. Macttax.—I am not spanking of the places only on the const; the whole 
coast is ao utterly unprotected and open to inynsion, that any force might invade the 
country. He may have been mistaken obout its being a good const to loot, lot he 
was not mistuken about the unprotected state of thet 3000 miles of aen-const. 
Knight auye there ig not a point on the whole const of India, with the exception of 
Gorbay, Madraa, and Kurraches, which requires to ba defended, and therefore India 
requires no nivyy, And he says, “The game thing may be affirmed of the second 
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great oe that navy gerves, viz. the protection of our mercantile marine from 
capture. For India has no mercantile to be captured. She is simply a pro- 
du country, and growing commodities which all the world hankers for. Her ports 
are filled with English and foreign shipping, soliciting that produce. As to dangers 
from piracy, the argument is an anachronism, the old Indian navy having rooted 
iracy out of the Indian seas half-a-century ago.” ee 
md having been once ressed, must be suppressed for ever; that there is no 
possibility of its reviving when the navy that has destroyed it is taken away; tha: 
when one generation of pirates is destroyed, they will never re-appear. It is we 
known to everybody that the whole of those seas afford the best hiding-places in the 
world, and the whole of the rich commerce of India would be at the mercy of those 
men if the navy were withdrawn. Would it be no harm to India if she were prevented 
carrying on her comm whether in foreign ships or in her own? The great charge, 
however, which Mr. Knight brings agninst our Government of India, is in reality what 
he calls the “ giant system of absenteeism.” Is the term “ absenteeism,” ing it in 
its real economic meaning, applicable rightly to the case of India? I think that 
when we complain of absentee-proprietors, from Ireland for instance, that complaint 
means this, that there are a number of rich landlords who collect the rent of the land, 
which, according to political economists, is the produce of no man’s labour, and take 
out of the that fund intended by nature for the improvement of the land, and 
spend it abroad for their own gratification, giving no return to the country for the 
money t Is that in any way a fair iption of the Home Charges for what 
we do for ? Mr. Knight seems, in his calculations, to be so carried away by 
figures, that he entirely loses ont ot pete important element of men. He does not 
seem to me to see that in return for all we fake we give the labour from year to year 
of an immense number of Englishmen in improving the resources and conducting the 
Government of Indio. That labour is actually put into the land—it is work done; 
every step in civilization that you make is the result (at least our Government is not 
et in existing there if it is not the result) of superior energy and wisdom 
ght to the ad tion of Indian affairs by the English Government. There- 
fere those Home Charges do not represent, in any sonse of the word, moncy paid to 
men who have never done anything for India, to be spent abroad for thoir own benefit; 
—— — a portion of the —w pay Ww those men carn by work done 
in India and for benefit of India. The question simply then amounts to this, 
whether the work which England docs, by giving India a foreign government, is 
sufficient to counterbalance the evils which must always exist to some extent of — 
dominion; and Mr. Knight himself admits that it is 50. He expects very little 
diminution of the Home Charges; he does not sce his way to suggesting anything 
towards their diminution to any great extent, It seems to me that the conclusion to 
which this points for the future is this, that if we admit that the Home Charges, ag 
they at present cxist, are a simple acknowledgment of work done by England for 
Ind, and if we hold that foreign dominion is an evil, the only way possible for us to 
apply a remedy is to increase the em t of natives themselves in the country. 
is the legitimate result of the policy which we have pursued for years, and 
gon bn overpintng thal Coren fcun Tivle, ‘wank ly woth, Sa apenchan ead pues exiizes 
see in ng that comes wi in pers written 
natives themselves, how strong the feeling is them of thelr own nation- 
and the career that ought to be thrown open to by a Government which 
profeases to be liberal and progressive. And whatever views anybody may havo 
entertained about the P se of all this change, every one must see that it is now an 
inevitable thing, and that once started we cannot possibly go back. I do not see that 
a Royal Commission appointed to consider our financial relations would be able to 
est any measures in furtherance of that policy, that are not already in in 
My objection to the proposal for a Royal Commission is simply this, that tho 
matters into which if would have to inquire are exceedingly small; but at the samo 
time this ia to be considered—it is very desirable to have financial relations of the 
two countries fixed on « definite and intelli basis. No principle has yet boon 
fixed or acknowledged, by which — should be controlled. I therefore came here 
with the intention of supporting the first of Mr. Knight's first Resolution, pro- 
posing thet a Royal Commission should be appointed, in order, if possihle, to fix 
those relations on an intelligible footing, so that everybody in both countries may be 
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Mr, Boxyeemee.—I have but very few words to say ageinst the amendment 
naerl Mr. Porter ao ably, and secotled ao ably by the gentleman who has just 
a and at the same time I beg to proposo another amendment to the Neeolutions 
submitted to us by Mr. Knieht. I think tho only objection that I can bring forward. 
to Mr. Porter's amendment is this, that the British Parliament will not be willing to 
ive wa & Royal Commizeion without our ahowing ewuse why a Royal Commission 
should be issued, In 1865, Sir Arthur Cotton wrote to the Secretary of State to any 
that a famine in Ovisen was very imminent, ond he almoat gave the date when that 
famine would be experienced in the country; but notwithstanding that the Becretary 
of State possessed that information, the famine come, and continued in the country for 
more than a year, killing thousands and thousands of people. Therefore we must go 
prepared to show that if this Royal Commission is not issnei, thera will be conge- 
quences greatly to be deplored happening to India, I think therefore tho second 
asototion of ate. Knight very important, because it shows to the English Government 
that the close of the American war baying pot o severe check to the material 
rity of the country, trade bes antfered, money ia very acarce in the country, and 
fainina ig imminent: and I believe a famine is really imminent in the Madras Prosi- 
deney—the accounts by the last mail are ea alarming indeed: therefore it aseme 
to mo we oust not de away with the second Hesolution. Perhapa-I may be abla to 
meet Mr. Porter's views yropesing this amendment to Mr. Knight's first Resolution., 
I propoee that it should be read thue:—"'Thut in view of the recent disenssions in 
Parliament concerning our financial relations with Indin, this Association cannot but 
fear that the true history and neture of those relations are very imperfectly understoed 
by English statesmen, and it is obsolutely necessary that there should be a aearelin 
and an exach inquiry into such relations.” I think Mr. Porter waa perfectly ri it 
when he mid we onght not to go before the Secretary of Staite and say that 
conduct of English statesman, na regurle those relations, has beeh marked by grent 
want of cousiderstion for the aes of India, because in the preamble of Mr. Knight's 
Resolution hia haa said that English atatesmen ara very imperfectly acquainted with 
thoge financial relationa. Besides, if you left this in ite positive form, it would menn 
that English statesmen hid wilfully shown want of consideration for the people ef 
India, ond, na a native of India, I do not want to go before the Beerelary of State and 
aay that I thinks English stateamen have wilfally shown a want of consiclertion for 
us. Therefore I think my amendment would really meet the views of Mr. Porter 
and his secomder. 

After ame digeussion— 

Mr, Faworrt eaid the tro Resolutions open two enbjects altogether different. Tho 
first Resolution seama to go toa very important enbject, namely, what cluarges Indin 
ought to bear, and what ch this country ought to bear; then the secoud Reso- 
lntion supposes the trade of India to be very depressed, and it anys that it would be 
— 6 to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into it: they are two distinat 
subjects, 

Mr. Kencut.—t agree that they are, but I hava pointed out in my paper the con- 
nection bebween the two. 

Mr. Faweert.—But evald not you point if out in the Resolution ? 

Mr. Kxrant.—The two Resolutions are connected together. I have pointed ont 
the effeet which the immense drain has upon the economic eondition of Indin—it 
aleolutely prevents at this moment all importation of bullion into Indin, We cannot 
narrow the inquiry to a mere investigation of the Home aka The point is, the 
éffect of the Home Charges upon the eeonoriec condition of India, 

Mr. Faworrr—Would not it be better to shape the firat Resolution something in 
this way ?—"That in view of the recent diacussions in Parliament coneerhing our 
financial relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history 
ond nature of those relations are very imperfectly understood by English stateamen, 
and for want of that understanding this Association considers # very important effect 
is produced upon the trade of India; and therefore ask for a Royal Commission.” 

Mr. Kuienr.—Buppoge we aay, That it is very on Ee in the opinion of this 
Association that a Royal Commission should be appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject of our financial relations with Tndia, and their effect upon the economie con- 
dition of that country.” 

Mr. Pawoert.—It would be very important to preface it with the worda, “In view 
of the recent nancial discnsgions in Parliament ;" becouse lost acssion, when I bronght 
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forward my motion about the Abyssinian war, Mr. Gladstone sent for me just before I 
divided the House, and asked me not to divide the House, saying that he would support 
me inany way he could, to get either a Commission or a Committee to inquire into tho 
i og: ou are now di ing, and he mentioned it, I believe, in his speech. 
I told him I felt'so ve upon the subject that I could not do otherwise than go to 
a division, That might be quoted in urging that a Commission should be appointed, 
He said it was a very important subject, and a large subject; and he thought a Com- 
mission ought to be appointed to consider it, 

Mr. Kwiont,—I will endeavour to frame an amendment in accordance with what 
seems to be the general feeling of the meeting. 

While Ma Kalen ee ahaa eg t the 

ile Mr, Knight was an am ution to mee sugges- 
tions of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. ae 

Mr. Bowxersex addressed the meeting in answer to some of the observations made 
by the preceding era, He contended that it was absolutely necessary to refer to 
the past ; that English statesmun ought to study the wants of the people of India; and 
that those wants could not be ly stuctied wmless the conduct o' h statas- 
men in past times was reviewed statesmen of the present time. He thought 
also that Mr. Knight was perfectly justified in censuring the conduct of the English 
Government for saddli dia with the expenses of the Indian Mutiny, India being 
an integral portion of the British empire, which ought no more to have been called 
upon to pay for putting down such a Mutiny (the Mutiny having for its object the 
subversion of the Imperial rule), than Ireland was called upon to pay for q the 
Fenian disturbances. With to what had been said about absenteeism, ho 
referred to the East India bond-holders, who could not be said to have given the 
enuntry any of their Iahour. He could quite understand if the English Government 
were to rule India there must be absenteeism, but over and above the nocessary 
alsenteeism there ought not to be introduced what might he called artificial absen- 
teeism. As much as possible of the money belonging to India ought to be allowed to 
remain there, He suggested to Mr. Knight, that instead of the = deputation 
frqfi the Association waiting upon the Secretary of State only, it should wait upon the 
Prime Minister, who was, he presumed, the fountain-head from which all Royal 
7 ae eeoeeettee the question being not merely an Indian question, but an 

question. 

Mr. Knight handed to Mr. Bonnerjeo the modification of his own Resolution which 
he had drawn up, founded on the suggestions of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Bonnerjee. 

Mr. ——Thia will be the form of the amendment which I now move :— 
“That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history and nature 
of those relations are very imperfectly understood by English statesmen ; and that it 
is very rtant in the opinion of this Association, that « Royal Commission should 
be i to inquire into the whole subject of our financial relations with India, 
and effect upon the economic condition of that country.” 

Mr. Gawrz.—I second that. 

Mr. Nears Porrsn.—I object to the word “ history ;” will not you strike that out? 
Mr. Kyrcur.—No; what we want is an inquiry into the whole subject of our 

financial relations with India, and their effect upon the economic condition of that 


country, 

My Nzarz Pontrr.—I submitted an amendment, which has not met with the 
entire approval of Mr. Knight, th it has led to some modification of his 
propose. What I object to in the is the word “history.” I shall divide 

e meeting if that word is kept in the Resolution. 

The Rev, Honmazpyr Pestonst.—That word “ history” seems to me to be the very 
backbone of the Resolution. If we cut that word out we might as well do awa 
with the whole pamphlet, which I daresay none of us would rise up to gainsay. 
should object to that word being expung 

Mr. Neate Porren.—There is a certain sting in the word “history.” I want to 
take out all irritating and superfluous matter, ; 

The Cxamman read to the meeting the amendment as proposed by Mr, Bonnerjec, 
and seconded by Mr, Gantz. 

Mr. Nears Porren.—I rise to say that I much prefer my own amendment, but 
in the spirit of conciliation and compromise, which I hope will always ch 
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our meetings, I beg to waive my predilections for my own amendment, and accept 
what Mr, Knight and Mr, Bonnerjes prefer. 
The ment was put aad earried unanimously, 
Mr. Kmmcur.—I beg to propose that the following gentlomen compoae the depn- 
tation -— 


The Earl of Kellie. D, D. Cama, Esq. 

Loni Wm. Hay, LP. J, G, Coleman . 

Sir H. Rawlinson, K.CB., MP, Sir Herbert Edwardes, 

Colonel Sykea, MP. P, P. Gordon, Taq. 

H. Faweett, Esq, MP. BR. WN. Fowler, Esq. 

General 0, F. Narth. W. 8, Fitewilliam, Esq. 

General J. Briggs PRS, PRGA. E, B. Bastwick, Eaq,, UB, FRA, 
Colonel F. T. French, BR, Knight, Esq, 

Dadabhai Nacroji, Haq. Sir Edward Groon, E.O.B, 
Colonel Haty.—I beg to propose thet Mr. Ronnerjea, Mr. Porter, and Mr, Peile be 

added to the deputation. : 

Mr, Exnaert.—I conclude that there will be no chjection to thom names. Thoy 


mony be considered as accepted by the mesting. 

The names ware accordingly added, 

Qaamuan.—Before I quit the chair, I must advert to the Inbours of Mr. Enight 
in preparing this pamphlet. Mr, Knight isa gentleman well known for his advocaey 
of measures for the good of India in general, but more especially that port of India 
to which he haa devoted his services; and I am gratified to find that he has come 
here amongst us, and brought before the English public a little more knowledge of 
that country of which the people of thia country are so ignorant, I think we ore 
very much indebted to Mr, Knight for his indefatignble Inbours, and I beg therefore 
to propose a vote of thanks to him for his labours in bringing this abject before us, 

The motion waa carried unanimously. ‘ 

Mr. Extont.—I thank you i a pe for the compliment you have so iy 
paid me, and I trust it will simply be an incentive to me to labour more earnestl i 
with more single-mindedness than in the tn the good of the people among whom 
my lot hes baen cast for so ay ae ni justice ta myself I must aay that I hove 
not tad in the least in this paper my sense of the cnormons importance of the 
mubject diseased in it. Ido not think it possibile for any member of the Associntion, 
or any one, unless he has studied the eabject as I have myself ml appreciate the 
importance of it. I hope our Sele OCoromission will be got, though I confess I have 
some doubts of it; and if it is obtained, I hope it will be the meana of enlightening 
English opinion a good deal upan the hi and the proper character of the relntions 
between tats country and Indis. Iam satistied that we have not arrived ot the right 
dar yet; but that we shall got it, through a process of investigation, I do not 

abt for & moment. 

Mr. Danargar Naorom—I beg to move e vote of thanks to the Chairman, who 
ao kindly, at a moment's notice, undertook to preside, and who has performed his 
duties so ably. I wished very much to say something upon the subject of the paper; 
but of courea the business ia over. I may take some other opportunity of rasltiys 
some few remarks upon it, . 

The vote of thanks to the Chairman wag put, and carried unanimouely. 
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DEPUTATION 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 
APRIL 22, 





A peruratios, consisting of the following gentlemen :—Colonel Sykes, M-P., Mr. T. 
Bazley, M.P., Mr. John Peel, M-P., Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., Mr, A. Fawcett, M.P., 

A. G M.P., General G. F. North, R.E., Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. 8. P, Low, 
. E. B, Eastwick, O.B., Captain Barber, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Neale Porter, 
Mr. P. P. Gordon, Mr. Robert Knight, Mr. A. ag ond Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee— 
waited upon Sir Stafford Northcote at the India Office on April 22, to urge the 
— of a Royal Commission to inquire into our financial relations with India, 
and their effect upon the economic condition of that country. 

General Norru explained that the ion was promoted by the Hast India 

lation. During the lest ton years the sobjectof our dnancial riotous with In i 

to which they wished to call the attention of the Government, had much 
. public attention, and writers and public men both in India and England had arrived 
at opinions of a discordant character. ee ere regarded India as the 
most burdensome of our ions, while another urged that it was the milch cow of 
our dencies, The Bast India Association had passed the'following Resolution, 
which he begged to hand to Sir Stafford :—“ ‘hat in view of the recent ions in 

ijament concerning our financial relations with India, this Association cannot but 
feat that the true history and nature of those relations are very imperfectly understood 
by “ps statesmen, and that it is very oe ha in the opinion of this Association 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed to inquire into the whole subject of our 
financial relations with India, and their effect upon the economic condition of that 
rodded to an ae a i ‘ond ny sce: aps ing ite che ft et 
Ww an: set of o; or from arrogantly a Ww o 
assertion that Indian matters 7 not ae ni Ea statesmen. At the same 
ee eee eee that existed showed that our relations with India were not 
perfectly comprehended. During the past ten bom the policy of conciliation, together 
with thespread of the English language and the increased facilities for intercommuni- 
ee marked ition of the 
principle that the natives of India must for the future be employed more hitherto 
in administrative offices in their own country, and should be allowed some yoice in 
their own taxation. Amongst the subjects which a Royal Commission might inquire 
into were a readjustment of the naval and a the debt and currency of 
eager trea ry ph meee: om hoon; aubsidiary matters. It was his 
firm conviction that the granting of this Royal Commission be regarded by poli- 
ticians of all shades as a simple act of justice towards India, while the natives would 
look upon it as another illustration of that magnanimous policy 
that ized Her Majesty's of 1858, 

Me Knee, of Se "Sheena India,’ whose able , read and discussed at a 
recent meeting of the East India Association, Sir § Northcote sid he had read 
with much attention and interest, briefly enforced the necessity of what was asked for. 

Mr. meg 4 mwah. -_ ver a friend a a t, as 
representing Man er, and he the pro inquiry was restric 8 
Senaial tlie of Tate, Ue _ ya aad , were but the reflex of 
actual transactions; and he thought it would be wiser to extend the inquiry so as to 
ascertain what was the agricultural ond commercial condition of India, as was proposed 
by Sir Robert Peel twenty years ago. If « comprehensive inquiry were instituted, 
ome elucidation might be arrived at as to the excess of bullion that had poured into 
the country, Of late years, no doubt the resources of India had been developed in a 
most remarkable manner, and the quality and quantity of the cotton greatly 
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; ved. He believed something like a hundred milliona sterling had been poured 
ina i during the last seven lee for colton alone, and be felt satisfied ites ware 
enormona resources yet in Indin thet might be developed under the enlightened smper- 
vision of the Indian council. . , 
Mr. N. cee strongly deprecated the extension of the proposed inquiry beyond 
' the Resolution. 
bag ingot Nonracors, in reply, sald—TI need not any that such a deputation as 
this upon any subject would commind ry most respectful attention; and certuinly the 
aubject-matter which you heve brought under my notice ia of suiticient importance to 
command reapectful attention by whomeoever it was presented, Im certainly in no 
da of cient the importance of what you se The real difficulty 
which weighs with me is that the subject is so exceedingly large and so very important 
that I doubt whether the measure which you mggest is the proper measure to be 
taken for dealing with, I will not any ao large & question, but ao large a group of 
qnestiona, as these which would have to be considered. Now, we hear very often com- 
lnints made as to the tendeney of Governments to throw off difficult subjecta upon 
Trowel Gommteelon, which I think ore rather abused, for they are Instruments which for 
proper purposes are extremely valuable; but 1 think that it is a great mistake to refer 
large questions of policy to a Royal Commission, When a Royal Commission is 
appointed, the basia upon which it is to proceed should be pretty clearly laid down, 
aT area that it ia deairable to marrow rather thon to broaden the i whieh 
you may entrust to any body of that kind. ‘With mgard to large questions of policy, 
euch as are embraced in this inquiry, I think that they are matters mthor for the con- 
elderation of tha responsible Government of the country and for Porlinment thon for 
any body of gentlemen who could be selected to form part of » Royal Commission. If 
the Commission was intended to be o sort of mixed Commission to act as arbitrator 
between India and Eugland upon questions which might be, os it were, in dispute 
between them, I think that i difficulties would arise ns to its composition, and ne 
to the particular pointa thet should be referred to it: but T am not indisposed to admit 
that there might be certain questions which might be dealt with in that way; 
possibly, when we could agree upon all the prineiplea of policy, it might not be dig 
advantageous to appoint Commissions, or a Commission, to inquina into certain points 
upon which facts were to be collected amd collnted, and from which inferences might 
be drawn, upon which the Government and Parlinment might afterwards act. For 
instance, there was the question which Mr. Gladstone raised, and which seoma to have 
given the cue to the ap before the Association, Mr, Gladstone suggested 
that a particular question abould be made the aubject of a particular inquiry, thet is 
to ay, What is the exact relation between India ond England os to the cost which the 
one and the other bears in respect of military expenditure? Thint is a question which 
go many Members of Parliament are very little familiar with, and it might not 
6 useless to have a formal ae which should lay the facta before Parliament for ite 
consideration, Dut I see that Mr. Knight, in his able paper, takea up that question, 
and broadena if yery much indeed by cg ges the question as to the moral right of 
Englond to make usa of the forces of India, and into the question whether certain 
wars were or were tot for the benafit of Indin; and questions of that surt arc raised 
whieh, I think, would be bayoad the competonee of any Royal Commission to deter- 
ming—they would be questions which it would be nocessary to linve fairly orgwed 
before Parliament ond before the people of this eountry, and upon which I think it 
would be very rewouable thet discussion should tnke place. But I think that it would 
be impossible to refer such questions to a Royal Commission. We should fiat of all 
élear our minds o3 to what the proper relations between India and England are, and 
then let us inquire, or simultaneously if you plange let us inquire into some of those 
points whieh arise ont of those sclatiors. There, of courac, is the great queation which 
Mr. Knight bos raised, as to whet the effect upon the materia) condition of India is of 
the ayatem of remittences, and the mode in which the Home Chargea ara dealt with, 
Those questions, and other questiona of fact of that kind, might very possibly form 
subjects of inquiry. There is the question of the currency, which has a subject 
of inquiry recently, and it ia still under consideration, and we haya not yet received the 
views of the Government of Indian upon the subject. Then, again, there is a great 
question which Mr. Wnight raises which oes to the rot of oor w = ee evatenn, aa 
to whether you should tax or bormw, and ty abould borrow, whether the borrowing 
should be on the credit of India alone or on the ereditof Indin supported by the credit of 
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and, I do not like now to ex an opinion that; itisa prea uestion, 
and one which I think ought to be very delibera y considered: but do not think 
that it is a question which be referred to a Royal Commission to decide, because 
that question would ultimately come to this, whether the people of England were or 
were not to take upon themselves the of the debt of India; and if the 

of England were to asy we are not to do so, what is to be the effect 
of ee | Commission upon the subject? It is a question that would 
have to be decided by Parliament, and which could not be decided by a Royal Com- 
mission, The whole thing really resolves itself into this—whether the relations 
between India and England are sati and for the mutual advantage of the two 
countries. If you say they are not on a proper foo Dovenfpcnsonby Boig, nat te 
revised, then comes the question, is either side willing 7 sooner that they 
should be revised we are ready to part company? You wo d there liave a very diffi- 
cult question to you in land, which would have to be presented to the 
Parliament of ; but you have a still more difficnlt question presented 

in India, because I do not know by whom the answer is to be given. I merely 


attention to all that has been said, and to what hes been so very ably urg 
think the questions raised are 1 on — an possibl be eatiotuctor!l vdealt with by 
qe are n co en orily 
teams to a oe all, % must be confined to special 
branches of the subject, and could not compre the whole of it. 
The deputation then retired. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1868. 
Tur Hon. H. G. LIDDELL, M.P., = ree Czar. 
: Adjourned discussion on Sir Arravun Corron’s Paper 


On the Opening of the Godavery River. 


Sir Arraur Corrox.—I only open “the subject — in the hops that some 
else will take it up, Iam placed in a yery unusual difficulty on thia occasion, whi 
is, that at our late meeting we had no discussion. It is usual with me to have every- 
thing that can possibly be imagined, and many things that could not be imagined 
——s ingenious minds, said against my plans; but at the last discussion everything 
was in favour of them, and I was entirely supported by everyone who spoke, 
which has put me in the difficulty that I have nothing to answer. 

_ The immediate subject of discussion was the opening up of the Godavery, The 
Godavery cuts directly across the broadest part of the peninsula, and it lets us into 
a tract of country which has hitherto been to all intents and purposes entirely sealed 
up from commerce. The traffic which takes place to and from a district 400 or 500 
miles from the const, and with either no reads at all (for this part of the country 
has hardly any made roads at all) or with imperfect roads, is next to nothing—the 
traffic is in fact entirely destroyed. Even common roads would be totully insufficient 
to accommodate the great trattic of the country, and therefore the whole of thet tract 
hes to all intents and purposes been cut off from all real commerce—the traffic carried 
from it and to it being so trifling as very little to affect the country. The whole 
SE then, was to obtain a really cheap transit into the heart of the country. 

nd what made it particularly desirable and important was that it is now a com- 

letely ascertained and universally allowed fact that the centre of that country 
the point where the finest cotton is grown. An American cotton planter, travelling 
from here (pointing to the map) to Bombay, passed may this country. In every 
day’s march, as he approached that part of the country, he found that he wes more 
ead more in « country suited to the growth of cotton, and in every day’s march that 
he left it it deteriorated, so that he was quite satisfied that it was a natural cotton- 
country of the very first class. And so it lias turned out; for the cotton from this 


. Reighbourhood of the Hingunghaut has sold at Manchester at « higher price than 
the best American upland = 


When we speak of the desirablences of the een b opened up for the 
sake of cotton it is apt to be supposed that it is merely the of ten, wea 
or fifty thousand tons of cotton. That is not the case; whet is wanted to 
the country to give itsclf up to any particular product is, that it should be placed in 
such cheap communication with other districts that it can obtain most of what it wants 
from those other districts, so that it may be at liberty to use most of its lund for the 
Ss product for which it is suited; so that though there may be only 50,000 
of the product of the district, 1,000,000 tons be carried in and out to 
enable them to grow it. This is the caso in America. The articles of food are 


‘ brought from 500 to 1000 miles distance, and it is the cheap transit of all the neces- 
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saries of life that enables the cotton districts to grow cotton so extensively, ; 

I will just mention the line again. The line which we are taking is not the main 
Godavery all the way; but it goes as far as the junction with the Wurdah, and then 
follows the line of the Wr , not only because this country on both sides of the 
Goda belongs to Hyderabad while the Wurdah leads up to the Nagpore country, 
also nee the fall of the Wurdah is the least, and it is the most practicable line 
navigation. 58) seein es oy 0 Init Be S ee ee 
estion. Ono is, that the only in the whole of a patents. ene Dei 
a a ene t shelter, is this port -,pecten taper joann: 
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of the river. There is practically no shelter for a veasel all the way from Caloutta 
to Bombay ; 90 that this port is exactly situated where it is most required, that is, as « 
. an outlet for thia country which is now called the Central Provinces, the gent of 
Government being at Nogpore, «As to thie port, I haye made particular inquiries, 
and never could useertain that a single vessel hod over been lost in it, which cannot 
be eaid even of Coleutia. or of Bombay; for multitodes of vessels have been lost at 
both these plaecs. Another point is, that there has been lately diseoyverci], quite good 
‘goal both on the Wurdah and near Coringa, and to make Cocanada a conling-port 
ia one of the most important points thot we wish to gain, os thore is no eoaling-port 
whatever now in the Bay of Bengal. } | 

This moin line being established, it can be axtenced to the weet coast by the line 
of the Poorna and Ea toptes, Tt con aleo be extended to the north into the Ner- 
budda, which is now navigable to some extent, and may be made navigable for several 
hundred miles. 

We are now examining the upper line of the main Godavery, where there is one 
great difficulty, namely: on 60 miles of it there isa heavy fall uf about 9 feet o-mile; 
and, strange to eny, that port of the river lias never yet been examined by an 
engineer with a view to anything being done with it. The Nizam has lately provided 
money at Sir Richard Temple's instance to examine thet river; and no doubt it can 
be opened to a fair extent, ao .aa to carry the navigation wp te the Western Ghaut. 

OF ecorse in the question of irrigution the question of navigation ig necessnirily 
involved. For the complete navigation of this river we musi storm water, because 
there ian very sanall flow of water in it in the dry season; and if we store water in la 
reaeryoirs at different parts of the river, we not only complete the navigation in the 
dry season, but we have the water available for irrigation; and there are some very 
extensive tracta here which may be well irrigated, and which can be done in conner- 
tion with the navigation of tha river. ; 

There ia one other point that I should mention, which is, that the whole of this 

* tract euffera most of all India from the want of salt. To people who have meat to eat, 

the want of galt ia by no menns 60 great an evil as to those who live entirely on 
vesetable diet, When I first went up this river in a steamer, at every large village 
we etopped to let the people sce the steamer, and greatly astonished at it they ware, 
bot the first.remork which almost ovary one of them made was, “ Will you bring ua 
gelt?” It renlly esemed os if they dreamt of solt. Living on vegetable diet, os they 


- do, galt is an article of paramount necessity with them, and the enormons tax (U0) 


“per cent.) and the enormous cost of carriage leava those people in a great measure 
prived of it. A great portion of the population cannot afford to use anything like 
the quantity of salt they require. The salt alone that would be required to aupply 
this tract would be 90,000 tona a-year (there are unlimited meana of manufacturing 
galt on the coast on the Delta), and the whole of that would be necessarily cafried on 
this ling of communication. On that single item alone you would have 90,000 tons 
éarried wp as anon as tt could be carried mifficiently cheaply, and the people were 
sufficiently enriched by trade to be able to purchase it, I will not go farther into 
detail about that; I oly wish to go over the lending points in connection with the 
question, 
T should mention also the state of tha works, There are three barriers; that is to 
aay, rocky places croselug the river with a yery heavy fall over them—one ia here 
ing fo the map), onda little below the junction of the Wurdah, and the other a 
ittle way up the Wurdah. At the first one they have completed a weir across the 
Fiver; it is about 2000 yards brood there, They have completed the weir, and ont 
the canal round a distance of 4 miles, which carries the navigation tothe bottom 
of the main barrier, amd there ora locks there, so as to leb the mivigation intd the 
river at that point; but 20 miles below that the river ida good deal Interrupted 
by rocks, and Major Haig ia now carrying on the catia the-dthér 24 miles, bot ~ 
» in the meantime he is improving the bed of the river, so thet’meamers can go up | 
to that point, 4 milea below the head of the canal, and pass round the barrier that 
carries them to the foot of the second barrier, 220 miles om the pea; and last year - 
he did take both steamers and boats round the barrier in thia way, and he thinks that. 
the worke will be completed hy June this year, so as to be open all the year for: -- 
steamers and hosts to go ro loing |. 
the same thing, throwing a weir across it and we og oe camel round it; amd eda 
got orders to examine and give an estimate in detail for the third barrier works, and.” 





- 


it. He ia now at work at the second barrier, doing 
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also to examine fhe Wein Gunga, the branch from the north, into the Wurdah 
which, no doubt, can be made navigable up to Nagpore, The works have been con- 
tinually interrupted, small supplies of money have been given and withdrawn, and 
they have been continually hampered about it, and what is now going on is being 
dane molar the inahedinte Sestreations = the = Office. an oe of India 
0 were very m 4 ree whole project, they thought it a v 
— oops pw kay the nt Mager ting have insiste ms tag a oe be aia 
on, ng now ; jor Haig, who ia a works, thinks 
can bé well done at present—that is, pe He works at the second barrier, a full 
examination of the third barrier, an examination of the country, and forming estimates 
etn seyret 51) Slynce I think that that is all that be said at 
present to give a general view of the position in which the works stand. 

_ Imsy now say a few words about water-carriage generally. The ground I take up 
is, that no railways can possibly carry the great trafiic of a great country. They 
do not in any country ia the world st this moment cary the t traffic of the 
country. In England the great traffic is carried by water to this day—by rivers and 
canala, but by the coast; and in America the t traffic of the country is 
absolutely stopped during the whole time of the frost. the Erie Oanal and the 
St. Lawrence Canal are shut up by frost the traffic is not carried on by railway; it is 
stopped entirely, and waits for five months, till the water transit is open—not that 
there is not some traftic; but the great masa of the traffic is carried by water. There- 
fore whatever is done in the way of railroads, we still absolutely require a lete 
system of water transit for all ia, just the same as if there was mh o mile of 
common road or railway in the country, To show this, I may mention that the cost 
of the carriage of cotton from the Dovab to Calcutta by railway is 18h a-ton at this 
moment, which is six times the cost of carrying it on from Calcntta to England, and 
anybody can sce that a charge of that sort, in any country, must effectually stop igths 
of the traffic that would otherwise be carried. I se ® gentleman here who has farmed 
land in the delta of the Godavery, and I should like, if the Chairman _— of it, 
to hear what he says asa gentleman speaking from the point of view of « native, he 
being a gentleman employed in the ordinary cultivation carried on by natives in the 


— country. 
aera Seatel, ead ee ee Bs teers ene be tee bee enaet Be 
cultivation of rice and other productions in the Godavery district, so that he was 
able himself to speak of the value of the irrigation works, and also to give the views 
of the natives upon the subject. He could confidently state that the view of all the 
cultivators was, that it was by those works alone that their district was saved from 
that famine which led in other parts of India, and jally Orissa, in 1865-6, 
In that year not only were they able to provide sufficient for the wants of their 
own district, but they were ale to to other districts of India 12,000 tons of 
rice, aaa ture due éntirely to irrigation — as far ~ ty Fy been 
carried on, for is 0k joe conngdiad. anh wenty years & since 
they were commenced. The difference that existed between a district where irrigation 
Seapets: wae very sanocbabin, Zu iaigaiad Ghacicts tan feadl wom yooteriieg evan 

lleted, was very remarkable. irri istri e was ive even 
in the hottest season, and there was plenty and prosperity, while in unirrigated 
districts the country was desolate and barren, and there was nothing there but ruin, 
Where the land was irrigated early in the season, 1600 Ibs. of paddy per acre would 
be about the average rel, while on unirrigated land as little as 400 lbs. per acre 
would be gathered. subject of which in the view of agriculturista 
in India was a matter next im importance to irrigation, had been sadly neglected. 
The main lines of canal had intercepted the natural drainage of the country, and 
consequently all over the district there were thousands of ecres of land covered with 


» ghallow water, and so thrown out of cultivation; and moreover at the commencement 


of the dry season the decomposition of the organic matter in those shallow waters 
disease all around, and mortality was caused among the cattle through their 

ing on the watery grasses, whole herds having been swept away by disease arising 
from cause. At this present moment, thongh 800,000 acres were supposed to be 
under the influence of the works in the Godavery district, not half of that number of 
acres Were really receiving the benefit of the irrigation works, getting either too much 
or too little water. The water which was b t to the canals was being wasted in 
ag GEN cn nace of Saye sae Pee ¢ a sufficient network of minor canala 
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to distribute the water. Every oubic foot of water represented a money valne, ond 
every acta of land which could not be cultivated was a logs to the district of at least 
“1200 Tha. of rice, and a loss of 82. per acre woter-rate, and 4s. per acre land-tax, to the 
Government, making an annual loss to Government of 12s. per sere for every 1000 
enbie yards of water at present wasted. Considering the famines prevailing from 
time to time ovar Indio, it was of the most vital importance thet the water ehould be 
economized and utilized, As soon as tho works were finished in the Godavery 
district, 40044 more sores would be capable of being brought under irrigation, In 
those districts where thera was 2 oa amount of irrigation, the cultivation of the 
ree-crop ecmmenced in March, while in those districts where there waa no irrigation 
the rice-crop was entirely dependent on the monaoon, and therefore all the holding 
eould not be brought into cultivation. The great feature in irrigntion works waa the 
quantity of water which they could distribute in the dry season. In districts where 
there was no irrigation he had seen villages almost deserted, the villagera being 
obliged to drive their herds away, secking water in other districts. It was of great 
importance that the distribution of water should be equal over the whole surface of 
the country. The rate charged for water woe the same, whether gupplied in the 
month of March or in the month of August—in tho one cage 1600 Ibe of paddy 
per acre woul! be about the average yield, while in the other cage it would be only 
abont 800 Iba, ‘With referenes to navigation, the canals had lwen the means of 
increasing the exports from the district in a moet remearkuble manner. Some ten or 
fieen years since the exports from Cocnnada amounted to only 56,0001, while in 
1865-6 they amomuted to S00,000/., this inereaso belug due in the first place to 
facilities aftorded for production, and secondly to the fneilities of transit to the coast, 
In 1866, 8M tona of cotton were brought from Bezwaraha to Cocanadoe by canals, 
a distanos of 135 miles; had it not been for tho connls not o quarter of that quantity 
could have been brought. But the canola were not kept in the ordar in whish the 
ahould be irept, eo as to give the full benefit of thom to the country. Hvery now 
then they were stopped, and not wfrequently for six weeks at a time, and moatly ate 
season when they were much in demand, Fle had newn ships in the roads of 
Qocanada waiting for five months for cargoos which had bean purchased in the interior, 
‘and he had known boots laden with produce having to wait for two months, not bein 


able to go a distance of 40 miles If the canals were kept in proper order, and if . 


‘facilities were afforded for thea equal distribution of the water in tha dry season over 
the land, we ehould in a few years hence see the 800,0001 worth of exports doubled, 
for the distriet waa quite capable of producing it. In consequence of the neglected 
slate of-the canals, the aren of land brought under cultivation wos every year 
diminishing instead of ineressing. In a country like India, where the vegetatiyn waa 
rank, the canals soon became overgrown with weeds, which, with the silt brought 
down by the canals, choked up the navigation. He had seen canala 5 yarda wide so 
choked up in that way thet a person conld.walk scross without wetting his shoss, 
This was owing in the first place to the engineers having too lorge a district to attend 
to; and in the secend place, to the money allotted fir the purposes of maintaining the 
lands being inadequate for the purpose, The Government charged 8s. an acre woter- 
mite, while Ge. on nere was all thas was devoted to keeping the works in order.. He 
thought that there ought to be an inspector appointed, who should be enabled to give 
to the Government an account of the true state of the irrigation works annually; it 
being impossible at present to obtain information on the state of the worka, . He 
thought thet the state of the public works generally throughout India wee a matter 
ealling for tha gape nig of a Royal Commission. One important consideration in 
connestion With the water question was the utilization of the water aa motive power, 
there being of the locks on the canals a large body of water. which aas now. wiebed. 
Owing _ dakndiaction of a works the cultivation of the. cae ancc..of 
gard: uce ha very iy extonded. The average quantity of raw agar 
at Jaggery exported in 15 and 1866 wea nearly 8000 tone per annum. Roada were 
very auch required in connection with irrigation. At present every ton of produce 


brought to the canala from the interior of the district had to be brought by manual « 
labour at om enorrhous ant, besides absorbing labour which would be otherwise ~ 

istrict every 100-1be. of produce carried a distance of . 
7 miles bea man cost 8d. which was equal to about Gs. 74d, a-ton; if proper. ropde’ . 


titilized, In the Godavery 
were made it might be carried at a quarter of the expense 


Mr, Omenona Awerey said that ag this would aineaely be the Inet occasion an 2 
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whieh be should lave the hoiour of appearing at any of the moatings of the Associa- vee 


tion, and ag the adjournment took place at hi suggestion, he availed himealf of the 
opportunity of expressing his that such a ¥ eee Does oe tek of Bie Sele 
Cotton was not able to com a greater attendance. When a vote was to be taken 
on some sensational grievance, when the subject of discussion was place hunting for 
instance, a large number of native members attended, but to-night when the Sakdeck 
of the reclamation of the soil of Indian was to be discussed, putting the Parsees on one 
side, there was aly one native present, [Mr. Bonnerjee stated that tie were two 
natives t.] He, Mr. Anstey, in conjunction with others in Bombay, endeavoured 
ip 18 to turn the flood of in the direction of useful undertakinga, 
aod they recommended amon other things the carrying out of Sir Arthur Cotton's 
recommendations by means of private enterprise, but their efforts were in vain, pre- 
ference being given to financial companies and such tions which ended in the 
utter ruin, not only of the fortunes of monied peopled but of their characters. If such 
works as those proposed by Sir Arthur Cotton were ever to be carried out, it mnst be 
by pressing the Government to carry them out, He told the meeting on a former 
oocaxion ( which Sir Bartle Frere had since confirmed), that he had heard Sir 
Bartle Frere state that the whole of the desert of Sciude might, if proper irrigation 
works were undertaken, be turned into a blooming garden of Eden, vithouk Gueming 
a single bucket of water from the Indus, but by simply cooping up, and then dispers- 
re, judiciously the winter-torrents which now flow into waste, preventing them from 
ing on the one side and compelling them to ran on the other. Ever since we had 
become poesessors of Scinde there had been a series of projects before the Government 
for the reclamation of that vast desert, and they had all up to this moment been in- 
operative, because they all aga | a formation of a company or companies of 
capitalists, Sir Bartle Frere imaelf proposed thet the Government should take 
it up, but the Government had not come forward, As another case in which the 
Government might be called on to utilize and improve natural facilities already 
existing, he referred to the back-water running nearly from Goa to Cape Comorin, 
which if utilized would not only supply a safe substimte for the dangerous coasting 
navigation, but would afford an easy access to the Ghauts. At very little expense 
it would be perfectly possible to navigate the whole of that water from Cape Comorin 
to Goa, the —_ part of the distance being navigable alrendy. He was not aware 
water was salt or fresh, so a8 to be ayailable for irrigation, With 
reference to the contrast between irrigated and non-irrigated ye of the same coun- 
try, he referred to China, where that contrast did not cxist, use in China every 
acre of land was cultivated, the land being irrigated cither by the rougli-wheel of 
the er = by the simple process of dispersing the water from the trench b 
means of the foot. The consequence was that in C the mountain, the desert, a 
the sea-shore were being taken into cultivation more and more even to this day. The 
Government of China hed not had the grent benefit of our civilization and our ex- 
Says it were a benefit, for he could not but regret that before any Europeans 
on of India, there were no less than 30,000 wells ‘and tanks in the 
Carnatic, the whole of which liad been dried up; and the Carnatic, which was once 
& fertile district, had become nothing but a waste. It was to be regretied that the 
natives of India had not taken up this matter for themselves, but as had not, it 
had become neceseary to press the Government to take it up. He looked forward to 
the time when the natives of India would govern India, not the Parsees, nor the 
Moguls, nor the Buropeans, but the native races, the Hindoos, the Mabrattes, aud the 
indigenous Mussulmans; and if would be a great misfortune if, before they begun to 
talk about a change in the Government of theit country, they should not have seen 
that they had ¢ country to govern, instead of allowing it to run to waste and ruin. 
But that being so, the Government must act as their instructors. He objected to 
ion and other works being carried on by English capitalists or by any foreigners, 
bec zn aristocracy was created, If the natives of India 
‘themselves were to confer Tonefits on the soil of India, they ought ulso to receive 
profit of those benefits; aud the Government was the only machinery by which 
y securé, first of all, a due prosecution of enterprises for conferring those benefits on 
soll; and next, a fair and just distribution and application of the profits; and 
he that the Association would feel that there was no hops whatever 
of a successful of works of the kind suggested by Sir Arthur Cotton, or even of 


| 


_@ promising experiment, unless the Government could be induced to begin. 
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~ Mir. Fiuntinra said there could be no doubt of the importance of taking advanda, 
ofthe nataral facilities offered by the Godavery, but he thought Sir Arthur Cotton did 
harm to his cause by disparaging railweya, for there waa room for both railways and 
conals in India, Railways had not only chen ened the cost of carriage im India, but 
they delivered produce in a much better condition, Sir Arthur Qotton in his paper 
alluded to the possibility of opening up communication with the Western Coast by 
way of Caryar, but he, Mr. Flaming, thought that auch ay crea wore calonluted 
to de har the cause Bir Arthur Cotton advocated, there being nutural obstruc- 
tiona to bringing a canel down the ghonts to Carwar, which, though they might not be 
insurmountable by engineering, were insurmountable in an economical oe of view. 
He begged to correct a alight error made by Bir Arthur Cotton, oi. that Hingunghaut 
cotton was worth as much as the best American upland cotton, the fact being that 
Hingunghaut cotton was worth 1gd. or 2d. ee L less them middling Orleans. Sir 
Arthur hod also sald that taking the rtion of the Peningula, with the 
exception of Bombay, thare waa only one other sate port, viz, Cocanada, but he had 
a abe Earvar, a port just rising into notice, and where during the Monsoon last 
July, a ship loaded its cargo and sailed away with age scr anes ancl fhaility. 

tee Bossener, in avewer to the remarks of Mr, Chisholm Anstey lamenting the 
want of interest taken on thie subject by the natives themselves, nid that the subject 
had for a long time been agitate and ventilated by the native vernacular papers in 
India; and it waa because: the Government had always turned a deaf ear fo their 
representations that (th h they had not desisted from their endeavours to make 
the Government listen to them) they had not taken up the eubject with that dogree 
of zeal which they otherwise would have done, As to there being only two natives 

resent, the faot waa thad there were only three native members resident in England. 
Der aince the disastrous famine in Oriasa the native pwpers had given the greatest 
prominence to the subject of irrigation. With regard to milway tranait oa con- 
trasted with canal transit, it was to be borne in mind that railways could not curry 
water to thoes parte of the country which stood in need of it,and moreover canalsennit 
be made at a cheaper rate than railways; therefore, seaing how much some <lietriets 
maffered for want of water, the advisable course seemed to be to press forward on the 
Government the conetruction of conals as much as possible. It was not to be expected 
‘that the Hindoos themselves could take any practical atepa in the matter. thay 
eould do waa to point oot to the Government whet they considered ought to be dona, 
Mr, Neave Porm hoped that Sir Arthur Gotten in his schemes for irrigation had 
borne in mind the sanitary poiut; for in the north-west of India the natives, whether 
rightly or wrongly, attributed « great deal of the disease there existing to the canals 
and to the stagnation of the water. He called Sir Arthur Cotton's attention to 
Mr. Hunter's ‘ Annals of Rural Bengel,' in which, referring to the famines of 1770, 
1887, and 1866, the author with great respect of the useful] regults of mercantila 
enterprise, and of the non-ofticial element in India, With respect to what Mr. Anstey 
had eoid about China, he (Mr. Porter}, from what he had een of China, evuld bear 
witness to the industry and the economy of cultivation in that country; but it woe 
unfair to compare China with Scinde, China crm very densely populated, and Scinda 
having an extremely sparse popolation. He asked whether the choking of the canals 
by weeds was owing to the neglect of the Government officers. 

Sir Arran Corron sinted that if was owing to the utter inadequacy of the fonda 
devoted to the purpose. 

Mr. Neary A POnTEN further remarked with regard to the Government undertakin 
auch worke, that it was to be borne in mind how vast the empire of India wae, an 
what an enormows work the Government had to carry on; and it wae warth con- 
sideration whether the Government of the different Preaidencies: ought not to have 

* greater power given them than they had at present with regard to the expenditure 


Mr. b ADABHAT Naonost, having expressed hia regret at Mr. Anstey’ intention to 
withdraw from the Aseneiation, pad that he had always whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity advocated the carrying out of public works, because he considered that the 
good and the prosperity of the el mainly depended upon them, Though the 
Goverment were always acknowledging as strongly as possible the neceasity of these : 
irrigation works, thers waa always some difficulty Being raised in their being carried | ~ 
ent, and between different views the thing was not done at all. He elit tient ©; 
even the waste on the part of tha Government of a million or more of xeyone-om 95 
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_ “highly-educated natives, of whom I am bound to sey we have admirable specimens. 
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irrigation works would be well Inid out, if it hed the éffect of 
y of the natives of India, Whether it was done by 


question of railways versus canal understand Sir Arthur Cotton to dis- 
parage railways, but to say that the great traffic of a country like India, which was 

vy traffic, could never be fully carried by railways, even if carried ply ; and 
that therefore water-transit was of the utmost importance. No dapbt it would be a 
long time before India would be fit to govern i and to develop its resources. In 
the meantime the British Government must be the hand to undertake great public 
works, the means of carrying them out being provided by raising loans. The result 
of a judicious expenditure of the capital so raised would be, as Mr. Bowden bad told 


the mesting, to cause plenty and ty where there woulll otherwise be barren- 
ness and nie works yielded only a fair, or even « small profit, instead 
of yielding as they did 


very large penenne it would be incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to push them forward, — y bearing in mind the famines under which from 
time to India suffered. h in the height of the speculations of 1845-66, 
which undoubtedly turned the b not only of natives but of Europeans, wealth 
flowed into Bombay, the people of India, as & body, were poor, and could not be 
to provide the funds ayer carrying out public works on & large. 
out the Government. He hoped that some 
be taken by the Association towards bringing before the Government the 
desirableness of pushing forward such works, with a view not only to developing 
the resources of India, but to the saving of human life and property. 
Onateman.—With the indulgence of the meeting I may be, perhaps, allowed, 
before Sir Arthur Cotton rises to reply, to perform an agreeable duty to me, and I am 
sure that 1 shall be echoing the feelings of all those resent, when I tender to him 
our hearty thanks for the most interesting paper which he has completed this 
evening. There is no man, I am uite sure, either in India or out of India, who, from 
his long experience and great talents, is more capable of treuting as it should be 
treated this great subject of public works than Sir Arthur Cotton, I therefore beg 
to tender him, on behalf of meeting, our cordial thanks. If it is not asking too 
much, as this is the first time I have had the pleasure of being within these wulls, 
| g you will pardon me making oue or two observations, and I assure you they 
very few, upon this subject; aud I wish to address those observations to you 
as the representatives of a grent commercial community. I assure you with ery 4 
that I em an ardent well-wisher to the = of India. On the formation of th 
‘Association, I felt that it was calculated fill a great void in this country. We the 
itish public were placed in a very difficult position in regard to India, The way. 
British public were, pittsye dealt with in Bogland is due not 40 much to the want of 
interest on the part of the people of En nd, but it is the waut of knowledge 
of India—and we were placed, until this jution was formed, in this position ; 
we had — two sources of information open to us, we had either the Europeun press 
of India (for the native press of course is a sealed. book to Englishmen), or we had 
the Government official documents to — us. Both thoge sources of information I 
have always felt, having given some ttle attention to Indian matters since I have 
been in Dalinrent, tobe in some respects defective, for as to the first source of 
information, though I with deference upon this subject, I have heard it stated. 
by eminent authorities that the English press of India not at all times been 
rematkable for its accuracy, Apart from t, we know that in any country the press 
is too apt to represent cliques and coterics, and it is only by « careful compurison, 
even in England, of the views expressed through the public press, that one can arrive 
at the ‘zu. ‘As to the other source of information, namely, Government ofticial 
ty—we all know what Government official documents are—they are framed 
su and advance the Government’s own views upon the particular subjects. 
¢ do not so much care in Ragland to know what the Government thinks, but we 
want to know what the natives of Indie think upon the great questions affecting 
India. It ap to me that the 5 function of this Association is to open 


ing the lives‘and =». 

as had been done “= ; 

in the case of railways or in some other way, the work ought to be done es soon aa 

possible, Moreover, the work ought to be taken up and proceeded with on a great 

scale and on a scheme settled beforehand, instead of beginning part of the work end 

stopping it, and then having to — tp at the beginning. With regard to the 
8, 
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amongst us #, This is of essential importance to this country, and I look to 
the agtion of this Association to instruct the people of England. I am quite gure ag 
soon as ita existence becomes more generally mown, that we shall have large accessions 
40 Ha numbers, and increased value attached to its discnasions. A gentleman to-night, 
I thought, very unnecessarily offered an apology for speaking, as he said,in opposition 
to gome of the views that had been alvanced, [+ appeurs to me that the yer CARON Ce 
of the value of Associntions of this kind is opposition—you muat have differences 
of opinion, and differences of opinion expressed in order to arrive atthe truth: wa 
welt to ite the expression of different opinions, and I trust that gentlemen will 
always express their views, Whether they may differ from othera or not, Now upon 
the subject immediately before us, I will only say a word or two. This creat subject 
of public worka in India ig, 1 am convinced, of the first importance to that country, 
I take the wpshot of this discussion to be that the Government Tequires to be 
stimulated in this matter. Remember that it is the duty of Parliament to prees on 
the Government in thi# matter—and without the information which this Assosiation 
is #0 well calculated to disseminate, you will not be able to bring public opinion to 
bear sufficiently upon individual Members of Parliament, I know enough of Govern. 
ments, and especially of departments charged with the finances of the country, to 
know that it is extremely difficult to indueo them to relux the purse-atrings: ‘hot 
when we henr gentlemen of the experiences of Bir Arthur Cotton coming and telling 
na the actual resulta of works of thia lind, which be himself has been instrumental in 
constructing, when we have that knowledge and those facts before ua, it becomes oor 
duty aa Members of Parliament to pat & PTessure sie the Government in the 
interests of the people of Indio. There is a very old aphorism in this oonntry, 
namely, that property los its duties aa well of its rights, I want to now if that 
trite saying oon apply with greater force, in any sense, than to the preat landholders 
of India, namely, the Government. Iam glad to gather to-nielit thut it ia the opinion 
of moet of the speskare that these works ought to be earriod on by the Government, 
I believe from the poculiar cireumataness of the tenure of Innd in India, the Govern- 
. Ment being the sole rent-receivers and landholders, ihut those works can be carried 
out with & greater prospect of success by the Government than by private companias, 
and I have heard that opinion entertained to-night. I say thuf, speaking on babalf 
_ of the English nation, because the great advantage of an Association lilke this ia, thas. - 
we are brought into contact with Indian gentlemen, and we can correspond together 
and compare the views of the English and the natives of India; and I soy thet it is a 
> duty wlach we owe alike to India and to ourselves, to push forword the public works 
in thet country for the purpose of 2s the, productive powers of the country, 
which I believe ore absolutely unlimited. It seems to me thet by mena of theas 
great works of ivrigation, causing an improved cultivation of the soil, we shall bring 
about thet which really would tend to cement the two countries together more than 
anything else—I mean an interchange of trade. I look to the improved cultivation of 
the soil gs that which will increase the resources of that wondarfully rich country to 
a degree of which no man has any conception, and by that mutual interchange of 
trade we shall bind the two countries together, and equally advance the interests 
of Englend and India, [am almost ashamed to have trespassed 80 long upon your 
time; I will conclude by moving a yote of thenks to Sir Arthur Cotton for his 
instructive and most interesting and able paper. 
Mr, Bowwunmen suggested the adjournment of the debate, 
Mr. Cummon Aystey thought that the ouly effect of adjourning it would bea to 
. Show a third proof of the little interest taken in the question. 
; ir Anrnun Corrow.—I will with your permission make a few observations in 
reply to what has been said by the various speakers, First of all, ag to-the atete of 
the works, the state of things is simply this: while the works are yialdin ETO, 000L, 
a-year in increase of revenue, the Government will not allow 15,0 ‘to: Reep-therm in 
repair: that is the whole history of that matter. Tha Government at Caloutts anys, 
“We can give 1,000,0001. for btie works.” Thatis divided between the Presidencias: 
fadras geta, any, 100,000. "The Governor of Madras says, “I ean give BOOUI. to this 
district and 10,0007, to that,” and it ends in worka which have cust half-a-million, and 
which are yielding 270,000, a-year actual increase of ravenna to the Government, nat : 





being kept im repair. I believe, as Mr, Bowden said, Gd. an acre would just about |. « 
keep tham in thorough repair; and for want of that éd. an acro—when the Goyer ; 


ment are getting 8, an acre—the works are going actually to ruin, This isa 
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state of things, cad it is a stato of things that would not exist if a company were. gay 


carrying out irrigation works; they would never let them go to rnin in that 
manner. I beg for leaving out the port of Karwar, of which Mr. Fleming has 
reminded me. is strange that I should have done s0, because I take a great 
interest in it, and I consider it one of the most important features in India at present, 
—~I should have said from Caleutta to Karwar, not from Caleutta to Bombuy. With 
eee to communication with Karwar, it is perfectly practicable. 

pots Neate Porter.—Have you any observations to make upon the sanitary 


Bir Agrnun Corrox.—First of all, in the Madras Presidency,,the old irrigated 
district of Tanjre, though imperfectly drained, has been totally free from epidemics 
ever since we have had it, which is sixty or seventy years; and in the Godavery, 
though Mr. Bowden has spoken of some sickness, it is not a sickly district by any 
means. By far the greater part of the sickness he speaks of is owing to the works not 
being finished—not only not kept in repair, but not completed. have spent 
500,000. upon them, and 100,0001. is wanting to complete the drainage and to extend 
the irrigation to districts which the water has not yet reached, We have been askin 
for the expenditure of that additional amount for ten years, worrying the Governmen 
th one it, and they will not, though they will give eight or ten millions a-year for 

ways. 

Mr, Nrate Ponren.—Do you include drainage works in the estimate for the 


sie 9 ? 

ir Arravk Corron.—Yes; the most complete drainage of every acre. As to the 
natives learning from us, it is a most remarkab)e fact, that all our success in irrigation 
in Madras has simply because we learned from the old native works how to carry 


- them out, The sole cause of the frilure of the Ganges Canal, in a money point of 


view, has been because they had not those old native works to go by. With respect to 
Pp the matter on the Government, I should observe that Mr. Kinnaird has given 
notice of his intention to move for a Select Committce of the House of Commons to 
inquire into this subject of irrigation, and I trast that it will be appointed. With 
t to railways, I have nothing against railways; I merely said that they 
not curry the great traffic of the country. One railway may carry 80,000 tons 
a auother may carry 50,000, but wo want to — 000,000 tons. No 
ilway can carry that. The great trafiic of the country mus! “ally scence: or not go 
atall. It is the same in cvery country. The course which the Government takes 
upon this matter is the most unaccountable thing in the world—it seems perfectly 
incredible, Sir Charles Wood has maid to me when I have to him about it, 
aE Tey vee Se yen 6 ok shant Be necessity of these w: you do not find the 
monéy;” while at that moment the Government thought nothing of making them- 
selves liable to 5,000,0002., 8,000,0001, or 10,000,0001. for railways, with no prospect of 
the interest being paid. Though they could do that, they could not give 100,000), to 
complete the irrigation works upon the Godavery. I write to the India Office and 
complain of this, and they write back, sending me a blue book, and saying, “ How can 
Som the authorities are against these works; look at the blue book, contaihing a 
reports speaking of the absolute necessity of these things, and the great 
culties connected with carrying them out.” My reply is, “ What do you do with the 
railways? you do not send them a blue book.” Nobody writes about the necessity 
of railways, buf the Government sends an order to the City for five millions of money, 
not a word being written or sid about it. When I press upon them the necessity of 
carrying out the irrigation works, they say, “What can you require more? here is a 
blue book about irrigation.” 
Mr. Neate Porren.—Railways move troops rapidly, that is the reason of it. 
Sir Anruurz Corroy.—I wish they could carry them as effectively as canals could. 
Onamaman.—In justice to the Government of India I should like to ask any 


; gentleman well acquainted with the finances of India whether he remembers whet 


‘was the amount put down in the last financial statement which came home, on account 


of public works. My recollection is that if was considerable, though no doubt the 


Government are ing upon a principle, which I think is a bad one, of attempt 
to ous eerie Ont of terenas I have alwnys thought that by a large 
a aibecel ayrtenn of Joona (heer, heaz), the tunien of witich t to be spread over 
posterity, as the advantage is for all time, those works should be burried on. : 
Sir Anracr Corroy.—I cannot state the amount, but the point of the matter is 


- 
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this, whet is given is given without the slightest reference to what is wanted: that ig 


oe to' may, the Government of Madras is not asked, “Flow much money do you require to. 


“keep ‘your works in repair?" eo that they could adjust the budget by it; but 


adjust the budget first, and then they say, “We have given you 100,000L, whether: 
wit works go to ruin or not.” Thon the Governor of Madras ay, “ANI mem 


your fi 1 
apare for the Godavery ia 15,0001," while 30,0001, perhaps, is wanted to keep the 
works in repair. 

On the qgotion of Mr. Bonnerjeo, seconded by Dadabhai Nacroji, a yote of thanks 
Was passed. Rasimously to the Chairman, 


a 


MEETING, TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1869, 
WILLIAM DENT, Esq., mw raz Cam. 


The Chairman, in introducing Miss Carpenter to the meeting, read a letter £ 
Bir Bartle Frere to Miss Carpenter, regretting his inability to be present. 


The following Paper was read by Miss CARPENTER :— 
Education and Reformatory Treatment, 


Tv ig with prent plensure that I comply with the requegt ao kindly made to me by 
some friends, to lay before this important Association some of results of my 
recent visit to Inclia, : 

When IT undertook the pasage to that distant country, I waa stimulated by an 
ardent desire not only to convey to the female part of the Hindoo commuuity a token 
of the sympathy of an Englishworman—fiut had already heen done by multitudes of 
devoted person from our British Islese—but to endeavour to ascertain what wag 
eapecially wanting to make female education more efficient, and more acceptable to 
enlightened Tintin than it bas hitherto been. On my return home, then, I haya 
felt it a duty not only te convey to my countrywomen the assurance that in every part 
of the empire which t visited Ifound that our wim when offered freely, ia gladl 

to by Hindoo ladies, but to point out the kind of help which silighi=ned 
“pagive gentlemen desire to obtain for the improvement of female education. 

. ‘This very important subject, however, proved not to be the only one, or even the 
chief, which occupied my attention in India. On arriving in the Bombay Presidency, 
where my works on Bahems tory Treatment and Prison Discipline (* Our Convicts,’ 
‘Juvenile Delinquents, &e.) were known, [ at once received an official communication 
permitting me free access to public inatifutiona, and expressing a dealre for my 
opinions on those subjects to which I had tuned my attention, and which have 
recoive:d earnest discussion at home. Henoeforth theas were the special object of my 
investigations during the six montha which I apent in India. Huving the advantage 
of being free from all conflicting interesta, cither connected with business or pleasure, 
my mind wos a leisure to give itself to these subjects, and to observe their relation to 
thoac at home, in their changed uwepect.in this new clime sod country; while my 
long practical study of human natore in its various phases enabled me to understand 
the needs and condition of a different race more easily than I could otherwise have 
done. With thesa explanations, I shall, I trast, escape the imputation, on the one 
hand, of presumption in venturing to offer my opmion respecting institations ‘in, » die- 
tant empire; or on thé other, of superficlal knowledge, owing to so brief a residente in 
the country. ieee 

. Tnvust aleo ask kind indulgence end a candid bearing from those gentlemen here 
present who may have sng many years in India at some past period, The changes 
“which have taken place in that country during the past ten or even five years, upd 
which ara now constantly occurring, are rapid and wonderful, since English education. 
‘and the communication produced by railroads have brought British awl Hindoo 


minds and characters into greater proximity, and have, by their wide-spread influenge, 
coms tueomsian Those who knew the country before thea. |: 
“had exerted the mighty power which they am now doing, still more thosg who ©» 


Bhaken the foundations of 
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were ted with the east and not the west of our great Indian empire, will » 

T trust, sceptical if I state things very different from theit own experience, or i 

I entertain hopes of which in former times would not have been entertained, 
After these euthetane remarks, I may venture to state some points which 

appeared to me important in connection with the first subject,—Epvcarion. 

It is oan Se eee to ees any de account of the state of 
education in India, having given a general, though brief, account of its present posi- 
tion in my work recently published. Suffice it to say that I was everywhere surprised 
and rejoiced to see what had been done to enlightened education the 
British Government, and to ,perceive how those efforts had been responded to by 
the superior portion of the population. Whether I observed the handsome and com- 
modious buildings erected by the Government for the Schools and Collegea— 
the superior ish gentlemen filling offices in the t of public instruction, 
—the intelligent and well-trained native m —the admirable series of books pre- 
agentes ve the pupils the best specimens of pean thought and language, and 

carry them on te poe a through a well-devised course of instruction, or the 
numbers of orderly conducted students who eagerly flocked to avail themselves 
of the advan held out to them,—everything revealed a + work going on 
which is produ Almay ing Mae at Nissi Having ome ene 
behoves us to endeavour to discover if the results Indicate any deficiency in the system 
which has been adopted and any improvements which may be made. In our own 
country we are never gatisfied with what bas been done, we are always to 
something better. The ¢ is beginning to suspect that the system ted in our 
time-honoured public schools is not what it should be in all respects. oRe who 
have enlightened views of what education ought to be do not believe that a complete 
and thorough knowledge of the classics of Greece and Rome is sufficient to prepare 
the human mind for life's work ;—the whole th of education is considered, and 
sees a joer cor Y itself on the important subject. Now a system of education 

been arranged for India, founded on whint was considered good in England, modi- 
fied indeed to meet the different requirements of the country with regard to the stud 
of Janguages, but based on the same general idea) thet is, of — oe intel- 
lec wers only. Those form, however, only one partion of the whole being. 
True education should embrace all the faculties and powers which the Creator has 
given us. In our islands the home supplics a large part, and that a most valuable 
one, of those influences which form the character. The echool-boy, and even the 
advanced student of our colleges and universities, requires no stimulus to induce him 
to engage in such athletic — as develop and strengthen the physical powers, while 
the tastes and pleasures of refined society awaken the esthetic talents, and help to 
com . ig _ pire of the British — . “3 
he position visi eneration is unhappily very different. Jadgin 
from the ocinted testimonies of the Seives of the country, 23 well as from, “he 
fell under my own personal knowledge, the homes do not give preperatory training 
which is ao great an advantage to young English boys ;—there is no desire among 
them for that physical development which would athletic exercises a delight, 
‘and poy doea not present those attractions of a oat this: thoug: nature whi 
would excite the latent powers of the young. Besides all this, though in some 
of the country a few attempts are being made in the principal cities to afford in- 
structive recreation to the young, there are seldom to be , if indecd that is 
ever the case, those Museums, Lecture Halls, not to speak of the endless 
exhibitions and institutions of this wonderful capital, which draw forth the faculties 
of the young, and awaken in them a thirst for useful knowledge. 
The t of Government education in India has a tendency, then, it 
ears to me, to give an exclusive and excessive stimulus to the intellectual powers 
one of the young Hindoo, and thus to defeat to some extent the very object for which 
. it is intended,—the improvement of the nation. In Calcutta, where the educational 
gystem is very highly developed, an experienced native educator complains, in his 
~ gddreas to the Bengal Social Science Association, that “the mind of the student is 
"overlaid with such an immense quantity of un ested learning, that little or no room 
is left for its unfettered action,” and that he is satistled, “from a pretty extensive 
observation, that the mental learning imparted by the old Hindoo College was more 
healthy than that of the University. 
Without venturing, however, to offer any opinion on this subject or on the Colleges, 
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I must state that the goneral routine in the achoola, both Government and native 
os Givbmded for the. young, does net appear to me calculated to supply that general 
 sedteation of which I have ae which is equally importunt to the welfare of the 
purely intellectual training intended to prepare him for 
his matriculation examination, In many good schools which I visited, young boys, 
who in our country would have received the lively and practical training of our 
Infant Behool syalem, were crowded together without any varied or onterininin 
ingtroction, and were steaining their young powers with the mysteries of Bengali 

mar ar some equally nea POET: Moat rarely did any diagrams, illus- 
fextins pictures, or objects of natural history grace tha walls:—nowhere did I find 
practical lassona on naturel science form part of the course ; drawing appeared nevar 
to be attempted in the schools, thongh the deliency and accuracy with which maps 
and illuminated writing were executed by scholars showed what artistic talent might 
have been elicited from them. Though on some occasions a few individuals exeouted 
elaborated pieces of Indian vocal music, which showed much native genius, ainging 
was never taught to the schools, a most valuable branch of education being thus 
entirely nezlected. No wonder then, with the powers givan by the Oreator only 
tially developed, tha mental food ao liberally bestowed remaina undigested, and 

Dies not, 28 intended, become absorbed into a healthy intellestoal being. The mental 
strain caused by long Leura of “eg not, as in England, relieve by physical 
action. Nowhere except in Bombay did I ever hear of games, or athletic sports or 
gyninastic exercises among the older or the younger etulenta, The usanl hours of 
echool, from ten to four, with an hour's recess, beta in the hottest part of day, would 
render thesa impossible in the interval of achool, while the bodily lassitude cansed by 
long intellectual efforta prevents any inclinetion for exercise in the cool mornings or 
evenings, ‘This distaste for IE are exertion is of course attributable in part to the 
elimnte; also to peculiarity in the race, as well as to native projudios apainat what is 
regarded as gudignitisd these are not, however, insurmountable diffimities, Tha 
Martiniers School at Calcutta, which is under English management, is an endowed 
achool for giving a snpericr eduention to young Christians, without distinction of race, 
Burepeans, Eurasians, and Hindoca, there mingle in perfect harmony. My visita to 
the Institution was unfortimetely during the holidays, and I did not therefore gee it 
in. operation, but I was eeeured by the errjeant who had the superintendence of the 
" gymmastic exercises and “eg that the Hindoo boys engaged in them with as much 
. gést-and alasrity as any others. ‘a s paieea aaa ek Ee 

> The suggestions which I would reap ¥ offer for improvement of general 
edinoation = then, as follows :— 

First.--That a training, oe to oor infant system, should be introduced 
into the Branch or Preparatory , to develop in the young the various powers 
of ohbaervation and digcrimination, and to awaken a delight in prey 

Seoondly.—That physical training sbould form o part of all school routine, two 
half-houra et different times being allotted to it, under professional direction. A 
degree of akill would be thus attained which would afterwarda render such exercise 


able, 

Phirdty,—That lessona or lectures should be given in every High School on Physical 
and Natural History, with illustrations and experiments, so as to teach the scholars 
not only words but things; to land tham not only to learn the axpression of the 
thoughts of others, but to think: for themselves. 

Pourtity.—That music and drawing should, if poesible, ba taught eclentifically in 
all acheols, and ei a portion of each day’s curriculum, 

Two objectiona will probably be at ones made to the adoption of these angpestions, 
however much they may approve themeclves to the judgment. If an average petiod 
of two hours a-day ia devoted,to physical training, general knowledge; and -mathetic 
instraction, the hours of study in preparation for matriculation; or o nity Govern- 
ment post, will be 40 much curtailed; that great dissatisfaction will be felt by both 
gi and scholars at being deprived of what is of pecuniary value, for a mere luxury. 

+ is answered that axperience universally proved im our country that change of 
oompetion refreshes and quickens the powers; and that a half-time system, vigorously 
carried out, will produce greater resulta in a given period, than when double the time 
is occupied with wearled Se caltien ay 

The‘other difficulty will arise from the increase of expense, in obtaining special 


instructora. This will of course be at first great, but if one teacher is engaged for Bh 
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several achools, and instructs a large number of scholars, it will not be much in each, 3 


It is only at the commencement that the pecuniary burden need be much felt, if the 
students in all Normal Schools are required Boal am sufficient oo knowledge in 
these departments to become afterward in: wherever ted. At any rate 
a 
not ey considerations to stand in the way of doing the work well. 

The education here spoken of, that which is provided by the Government for India, 
at present respects the higher classes only. These having now ized the impor- 
tance of it for themselves, it is to be hoped that efforts will th be made to 
provide what will reach ” lower ae a og will be 2 — difficult and nee 
expensive . Special schools w required for them, adapted to 
needs, for Eocutes evatnaen schools are nominally open to all without distinction, 
yet in India, as in England, they neither can nor will attend them. It is evident, 

wever, that the country cannot emerge from its dense ignorance until the masses 
are somewhat penetrated by education. The rapid improvement produced by a good 
achool in a low population was strikingly shown me at Madras, where the Director 
had estublished an excellent school in'a Mahomedan district, inhabited by poor 
tary pensioners, whose children sprang up in ignorance and idleness. It was 
an arduous work to surmount long-established habits of — and indolence; but 
the perseverance of enlightened instructors surmounted all difficulties. I had the 
pleasure of seeing a large school full of regular and intelligent scholars, where a few 
_ before it had appeared a hopeless task to induce any to accept the proffered 
of education. Similar results would doubtless flow elsewhere from the establish- 
ment of 7 schools, adapted to the wants of such children as cannot and do not 
attend schools at ayo These will necessarily be mnch more expensive than such 
as are intended for the children of persons able to pay a school fee, and who are 
enlightened cnough to know that money so spent is a good investiture of capital. 
But our Government well understands the enormous evil and cost to a state of igno- 
rence and barbarism, and will look to a higher return for its expenditure than mere 
emolument, It is true that in our country the Government has nut yet recognized its 
own duty towards the neglected and ignorant, unless they fall under its immediate 
care a8 peupers or criminals, It las remained satisfied hitherto with leaving the 
charge of their education in the care of voluntary bencvolence. But for more than 
twenty years that charge has been cheerfully acovpted, and earnestly though inude- 
uately discharged by Christian men and women, who recognize no distinctions of 
irth or station the children of their common Father,—who know no claim but 
that of want, In India there appears to be ay no part of the native population 
epared thus to undertake this work, since all their onergies are necessarily absorbed 
Ey advancing their own improvement. The Missionaries are doing oll that lies in 
their powar to promote education, really without distinction of caste; but their means 
are limited, if they were not, it is evident that the Government of India could 
not, consistently with its own principles, depute its work to them. If it is to be done 
at all it must be by direct Government action, encouraging all individual effort, as at 
nt, by granta in aid, specially adapted to the wants of such schoola, In one way 
class might be at once reached with very little expense. Factories are springing 
up in various parts ; factories for the preparation of cottve, cotton factories, and = 
ee fell under my special notice, and in all, many children, both boys 
girls, were employed; in no one was there any reguler instraction given, though in 
some cases I heard of its being contemplated. Let legislation on the subject be pre- 
pared without delay, similar to our own, buf adapted to India, and with no expense 
te the Government, a grand step will have been taken towards the improvement of 
the lower classes of the population. ; 
Female education has not yet been undertaken by the Government in Indin, 


. , because it is inseparably connected with the cocial customs of the natives, with which 
the Government does not interfere. ‘The education which has exteniled among the 


mnale — of the community has led them to feel the necessity of female education 
also, but.an insuperable obstucle presents itself to its development in the want of 
fernale teachers. Testimonics without number have been borne to this by native 
gentlemen of education, both publicly and privately. A native judge has lately 
written to me on this subject bad, one of the most advanced cities in 
thia respect which I saw in Indias. He states that fifteen years of effort in female 


education in that city have produced a very small effect on the population, because 
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the necessity of employing male teachers only has rendered the education quite 
‘Wiadequate to the wente of the young girla; they aro obliged to leave usually at 


“2 hebwien ten and eleven years of age, fo enter on domestic concerns, and the little 


they had learnt was soon fongutten. A lotter brought to me by this mail from a young 
EB in lady, the wifa of a native chief, cunveya the pleasing intelligence that she 
and her husband have established « small girls’ school on their estate, and that she 
has obtained an English governess for herself. She adds, “The want of proper 
female teachers ia vory eacdly felt at present in India, and I hope and py you will 
soon succeed in carrying out your scheme of Female Normal Schoola. If India ia to 
be regenerated, female ednention is, I consider, the moat impertant many te BEC 
the object.” The Pd tage of thia question is stated in the second volume of my 
work, ‘Six Months in Inia.” It is ummeocessary to detain you therefore with farther 
remark on this subject, except to any, thot it is my intention to return to India early 
in the automn, accompanied, if possible, by a few edocated women who desire to 
prepare themeelves to help their sisters in India, in such woy as will be most in 
aecordance with their wants. Though the work cannot be carried out to any extent 
without Government help, and though for par gs thia would be essential to the 
ultimate snecess of the schome, yet it appenrs beat fo commence on a voluntary and 
tentative plan, while strictly confirming to the Government principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion. I tenet that sufficient aid will be afforded to the undertaking in 
England, to enable me to develop it a completely ag to ahow ita practicability when 
the Government are prepared to undertake it, Tom fully aasured of the great anxiety 
of enlightened natives in various parte of the empire to obtuin female teachers, and of 
their full aympathy with my own offorts for their welfare. Under these cireumstancea, 
T hope, with the divine blessing, for ultimate mecess. 


* Mr, Danapaar Naonot.—lI shall, with the permission of the meeting, makes few . 
rematks with regard to the axtent of the work,of education requized to be done in 
India, ‘The population of Ireland is about ten to twelve millions, and the number of 
children in tle national soloola in Ireland is about 600,000; while in India, with 
twelve or thirteen times the population ([ am taking only British India), the number 
inoluding higher, middle, collegiate, and lower education altogether, is only about 
600,000 aleo, That will show at once what amount of work there is to be done yet. 
Again, comparing India with Great Britain, we know that in the lower schools only 
(putting aaide hig r, middle, collegiate, and lower education), to which Government 

voe crant, there are, aa we rewl in the debate a few days ago, on the hooka about 

"500,000 pupils in & population of nearly 25,100,000, while in India, with six times 
the population, there is but about a third of that number now under education. For 
what haa been done I, and I suppoee natives in general, feel very grateful. But on © 
the other hand I would most earnestly impress upon the Government, and upon thoaa 
whi feel an interest in India, that the work yet to be undertaken is a very la 
work. In the same debats Lord Robert Montague saya, in England, with its popula- 
tion. of 25,000,000, there ara 6,000,000 of children between thres and fifteen yeara, and 
8,500,000 of school-going children—thaé is, about an eighth of the whole population 
of 25,000,000, If we take the same proportion for Indis, there ought to be at 
achoal enmathing like 18,000,000 of pupils, while thera is only one-forticth of this 
number achually at school, including every kind of education. In England the 
Government and the people are one and the game nation—the patriotiam of the people 
down to the lowest class ie neccessarily in fayour of their own Government, whereas in 
Tndia Eogland requires to create a loyalty, and to create thet loyalty the people ought 
to be shown what the beneilt of England's rule is, As long os the growing gene- 
rations in India remain in ignorance, beth of the benefita which England: confera 
upon them and of the very rudiments of education, one cannot be aurprised that the 
natives should not a readily feel a gratitude for British rule. 8o even from a 
political point of view the work to be done by England is very great; and I trust the 

itish Government will vigorously apply themselves to it. 
Mr, Datu.—Having just come from icicntte, Tam able to speak to what is being 
dome there in the way of Goyarnment assistance to female education, I have been 
. Teeciving a grant in aid from Government for a achool for girla for some time past, 
Mist Braddon, an American lady, received, in January Inst, & grant in aid, of LOL. 


a-month for her achoola, with an immedinta bonus of 150i, sterling; and it is: @ .- 
general rule that the Government will give at the rate of one rupee a-monthforan 
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. Government, willing to encourage female education till such sch 
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average attendance of girls in all the girls’ schools in Bengal. 
Madras Presidency is fi more liberal. en American, and having received 
Government grants in aid from Government, I feel indebted to the English Govern- 
ment for this generosity. I know that what Miss Carpenter has said is not incon- 
on with bene the en oer I mention. a — I of are not 
vernment or girls, they are Missionary schools, receiving a grant in aid 
ipa eaters gen ao aio ee 
ow ere Are as no Government B, properly so at 
formed, in te efforts ston and - ~ 
are encourag iva: in ev way; iving grants in 
aid to missionary or o hy schools of all cori Tecaghout the enamtey, or this we 
feel indebted to the British Government. With = to gymnastic exarcise, I can 
speak to the readineas with which not only the boys but the girls engage in exercises 
calculated to develop the physique of men and women. In a sch Calcutta, in 
which there is an average attendance of about 450 at present, the swings, the jumping 
from ing-boards, the use of ropes and so forth, and called French an 
English, are entered into with the groutest zest, s0 much so, that my difficulty has 
been to keep my gymnastics in repair; and the girls come before the school-time to 
rit tem, And to see them thus enjoying themselves one would think it was an 
Anglo-Saxon school and not an Asiatic one. As to instruction in drawing, I have 
received a Governmnent grant in aid of 1001 a-year, for eight Bacay: for a school in 
Calcutta, which bears the name of the School of useful Arts, which is an institution 
established for the purpose of teaching those young men and women who have 
become converts to Christianity, various arts by which they may earn their living. 
In that school they are taught book-keeping, reporting, drawing, needlework, and a 
variety of other useful arts by which they can support themselves after they leave 
the institution. 200 pupils are instru in the rudiments of drawing, and one of 
those pupils was lately taken by the Engineer-in-chief of India, and I believe he is 
quite proud of him, 

Miss Oanrenrer.—The other topic to which I am desirous of directing your atten- 

tion, is not less important than that of which I have already spoken,~— 
TREATMENT. 

This subject may at first sight appear to concern only one portion, and that 
® small one, of the community. When, however, it is considered how much injury 
both to Laer gps to life is sustained by the respectable part of society t h the 
lawlessness of the criminal classes,—how narrow and often imperceptible is the boun- 
dary between these and the inferior portion of thnee above ;—how great is the tendency 
of crime to become hereditary and thus perpetuate itself, as well as to entangle others 
in its snares;—and how enormous is the expenditure oe made by a Govern- 
ment in repressing crime and protecting innocence ;-~when we understand and seriously 
weigh these things (which indeed have peculiar force in India}, we must admit that 
few subjects are more important to a nation than its treatment of crime,—and the 
consideration whether they shall be simply re ve or really reformatory. 

The truth of this has bean recognized by the British Government. A Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, more than twenty years ee in 1847, held 
long and careful sittings, and examined witnesses of high authority and ce, 
im_order to report on execution of the criminal law, and more y the 
“State of Juvenile Offenders, with a view to ascertain the best means for their 
a reformation and for their restoration to society,” The importance of amnerins eae 
discipline was then distinctly recognized, and different systema were weighed with 
a view to ascertain the soundest principles of t. With respect to juve- 
niles, the Committee state that “the contamination of o gaol, as gaols are usually 
managed, may often prove fatal, and must always be hurtful to boya committed for 
first offence,” and they recommend reformatory asylums for them, From that time 


: ‘the question of the best principles of prison discipline has been continually before 
our 


vernment, and no amount of expenditure has prevented the adoption of what 
appeared most calculated to answer the end Certain principles have been proved 
by i to be sound, and these are now established by law in all prisons. After 
<uinha exuateelian of the principles in oper ( Committees, Juvenile Reform- 
atories were recognized by law, and placed on a basis, fourteen years ago ; they 
are increasingly valued in our islands, 
In India state of the country has hitherto prevented the same amount of 
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“Pieting urgeney have prevented its fall consideration, From time to time onli 
ebed and orclant cilaton have devoted their t and earnest effort ta the 
_pubjest, and doubtless many improvements have heen made on the previously extakitg 
plate of things. But aa yet the principles which are generally accepted aa sound ones 
not only in our own country, but on the Continent, which have extended to Canada 
and are being adopted in the United States, ore seareely known, still less recognized 
asa basis of legislation in Indian ;—the attempt to reform the young criminal haa never 
been made by the Government of that country. What I myself aaw I have narrated 
briefly in my * Six Months,’ and I gave a short aceownt of it tn a paper laid before 
the Social Science Aseocintion, which ia ombodied in ite ‘Transactions, Tverywhere 
the prisomers elept in sesociation, large numbers being in some cases crowded together; 
to all the evils, moral and physical, which must arise from elom and unguarded 
eompanionsip in crime, they wero exposed. Nowhere did I find any ingtructors 
provided to improve their condition, Jn many places the Loe buildings were eo 
ill-arranged and inssenre that good discipline seemed impossible in them. The con- 
dition of the female prisoners waa aven worse, for they were associated together in a 
similar manner, without any industrial labour of an improving character, and under 
the care of mule warders, Yet wherever I went, I met with official gentlemen who 
strongly felt all these evils, percaived how they might be remedied, often at no very 
heavy expense, and who earnestly desired to do go, but had noé the power; everywhere 
did they lament that young boys were committed to such receptaclea of crime, to be 
distinetly trnined to a life of viee—hnt they Lad not the meana of rescuing them 
from it, My experienca was amall and limited; but Major Hutchinson, who, in the 
@iscbarge of his duty as Inspector-General of Police in the Ponjaub, had peculiar 
opportunities of firming o correct judgmont, in ® paper lost summer laid betore the 
Bocial Bcienca Association, points out the existence of similar evila in Northern India, 
‘Official Reports show even mora strongly the variety and extent of the evil. Without 
entering into the details which may be found in them, we moey refer to the last Report 
of the Inspector-General of Prieons, Dr. Mouat:—"“ I hove arrivod at the conclusion,” 
he eoys,* “thet, until the system of collective imprisonment now in use in India is 
cut abandoned, Indian prisons will remain, what every person practically and in- 


attention being paid to this important subject, and other topics Gf more appexsi het 


'. 4imately acquainted with knows them to be, treininy-schools of tice und erima, 


They will leg continue te sacrifices their heeatumbe of victime on the altar of prevent 
ible diseuse, in spite of every effort that cun be made to render them healthy.’ 

In ao letter to the Government of Bengal, he writea:}+—‘*This aickness and mor- 
tality has been the constant subjecta of report and representation for the last fifty 
years. ‘Two great committees have considered, and made urgeut representations 
regarding them, as get without effect, . . . LT ventura most respectfully and ear- 
neatly to atate my belief, that when the facts of the ease become more widely lnown 
im England than they are at present, the public feeling will be aroused to an extent 
not exceeded by that of any Indian question thet has recently been the subject of 
discussion, . . . I dread to lift veil that at present conctenls the immoral 
relations cf Indinn prisonera, So long as these relations continue, our gaols will con- 
tinue to be treining-schools of vine and crime, and all attempts to retorm prisoners 
rmat be unsuccessful.” 

What Dr. Mouat says of the unhenlthiness of the gaols of Bengal is borne out by 
officinl teatimonies elsewhere ; it is owing to remediale causes, arising greatly from 
feults in strociore. Thoa Dr. Wiehe, the Inspector-General of Prisons in Bombay 
Presidency, in a report of an official tour, mentions the Meerut Central Prison as the 
most unhealthy in the north-west, but from what special cause, he anya, “I have been 
unable to learn, beyond an if-sclocted site and bad drainage.” Now, in one year, 1861, 
as many aa 1385 died, being an “ee 3 of 65°22 per cent, the average of five yeara 
varying between thie number and 11°63, In the i gaol, on the contrary, which 
he notices for ita serupalows cleanliness and ita admirable conservancy, the mortality 


poll sooo: year was only 14. In the Poona Gaol, owing to the employment of - 


Preventive iidasures, Dot a single case of cholera cecurred, while that dreadful 
Sa ata camalng consternation and grievous lose of life everywhere around, In 
a Me 






al 


Presidency, on the contrary, in one gaol forty-eight died of cholera in one. 


month, while in another ninety-dour died in the same time, The average mortedit 
in the Presidency ia 12-O44 at 2 a ' ee 


* Vide Report, p. 14. $B 
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weomforts of a reformatory as to remain voluntarily in one. The idifficul 
‘retain young Hindoos in a reformatory, rather than to keep them out of it. 
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3 These facta, both inoral and physical, are no moro than ‘have been antici 








from the state of the prisons ; require the adoption of a different structure 
the Teoognition of ncknowledged pringiples of prea, discipline. The fi 
“of the or yes prisons, Dr. Mowat evye,* “is a acundal and a repronch that would 
ink be toler in Great Britain for a day beyond the time necessary to remove 
it 1 Pt alla ras iaOma, no matter at wat cast,” 

oThe expenae of alteration ia peovabiy a great obstacle to the improvement of tha 
prisons, otherwise it can hardly that condemned gaols would remain in 
various parts of the country year after year in eo bod « state that repair seems useless ; 
or that, aa Dr, Mount tella us, “nearly every gaol in the Lower Provinces is extremely 
insecure and ao deficient in all the essentials of a prison, that the ity of eacnp 
206 cent. of average efrength in 1806, rather than their number, is a Teter of 
urpriee to me. There are at present 2007 escaped convicts from the prisons of the 
Lower Provinces at large.” But surely the expense entailed by all these evils, and by 
the tens of thousands of guards annually employed to supply the place of well- 
constructed ng, is also great; and the erection of now central gnols on the old 
aaeocioted plan, which is at present being done, will perpetuate a system which ia 
proved to be bad and costly. 

_ This state of things should not be regarded aa a mere question of financa, but of 
principle and duty, in which every Englishmen is concerned, since it rds the 
Welfare of his fellow-subjecta who cannot help themaclyes, Appeals ehould ba mada 
to the right quuter for the inauguration of a _— reformatory system of prison 
Giants and for such structure of the gaola as will be both morally ond physically 
healthy. I trust that this Association, so nearly interceted in the welfare of India,. 
will take every practicuble step to awaken public attention to the subject, and ta: 
Pri Mateinleedie to bear upon it. “ 

if the state of Indian prisonais eo very unantisfetory, both morally and physically, 
as regards adults, what must be their effect on bal haa boys who ar committed ie 
them, frequently with no possibility of separating them from older criminola! There 
they serve an apprenticeship to crime, and prepare to perpetunte the dangeroua 
classes. So injurious to the young are Indian la well Enown to bo, thut the 
poaeee! whipping juvenile offenders is by law frequently snbetituted for 
mprisonment, But this is mown by experienced pareons in India not to act even ng 
an effectual deterrent. The lash is nota panacea in India any more then in England ! 
Tt was proved to the mitisfaction of our Government sixtcen yours ago that the best 
managed gaols, where juveniles are separated from adults and placed under special 


instruction, ara not ft places for the young, who require freely to develop their” 


powers tojbe prepared for an honest working life. lit, then, mist be the inte 
of young Hindoo bo med to such gucla as lave been described by the 
Tnspector-General of Gola. mendations hove been made from time to thine to 
the Supreme Government by some of the Local Governments fur the cetablishment of 
Reformatoriea for juveniles, but hithorto without effect. Public opinion probably ia 
not sufficiently informed on the subject to protect such persons as strongly mlyocate 
these views, from the imputation of being prompted by “morbid philanthropy.” Tha 
argument may porha be now brought furward in India which waa successfully 
eombated im Peps d some- dozen years age, that impruved prison discipline and 
Reformatery Behoola would present a “premium on crime,” and that if the State 
and public benevolence took charge of delinquent | and girle, nia would 
stitoulate their children to crime to relieve thomaclves of tha burden of thom. TFacta, 
which were folly anticipated by those who advocated the system, demonstrated the 
fallacy of such arguments. ‘Wheruver the gaola ara under the best discipliue and 
founded cn the soundest eg there are the fewest roconvictious, for the criminal 
elasa, necustomed to a lawlesa life, little appreciate compulsory clomuliness, order, ond 
discipline ;—this would be opera the eaze in India, With respect to juvenile 
offendera, parents do wet wish for their children to be compulsorily removed from their 


authority and inflacnece, and wild lawless boys do nut show such ne pipe os 
onlty w | 


At the commencement of our own reformatory movement, wa wore fortunate 
in baving practical examples before ua, to which we could refer in proof of our 
argogtient, Btretton-on-Dunsmore and Redhill had long borne thelr testimonies ;— 


# Vide Report, p. 5, 
No, 4, Vol, I. £ 
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Matirai in France, ag a large institation based on the family principle, and the Rauhe 
Haus in Germany as a home school, had long been household words with us. Wa 
‘could point to facts aa refutations of supposed objections. The United States had 

acre the principle, and worked upon it without misgiving in its large 
refuges. t in the vast a on of India _ one practical testimony hag heen 
borne, and that by a benevolent Jewish gentleman, to the principle that erring 
children should be reformed and educated, rather than punished. The David Sassoon 
Reformatory at Bombay has*etood alone for mony yoars, and bas to confend with 
various disadvantages from went of the necessary Government control, but it hag 
dome excellent work, Ita known success may have led to the following clause in the 
judicial ende:—The 453rd section of the Code of Criminal Procedure provides that 
Momhen & under the age of sixteen years shall be sentenced ay any magistrate 
or Court at leastor to imprisonmennt for any offence, it shall be lawful for such magis- 
trate or Court to direct that euch offender, instead of isi, Ta aa in the criminal 

1, ehall be confined in any reformatory which may reeq by the local 
reat ag p fit place for confinement, in which there may be meme of enitable 
discipline end of training in some branch of useful industry, and which shall be kept 
br a willing to obey such rules as the Government may direct with regard to 
tho clecipline and tmining of persons confined therein.” It is evident, howaver, that 
this clause alone would answer no useful purpose, for it presupposes the existence of 
suitable institutions which do not exist, and mokes no provision for the support or 
detantion of offenders in them, while it limita the time of their remaining in er ta 
the judicial sentence, which may be only » few months, (m this last account it was 
not used by tha managers of the Sasoon Reformatory, and [om not aware thet it hag 
hitherto produced any effect but to chow that the Indian Government recognized the 
raformatory principle. 

Tt is poe ge before my present andience to enter into any argument to prove 
that the removel of o state of things, so inconsistent with morality aa the condition of 
Hindoo prisoners is stated to be by the most competent witnesses, cannot be op 
to minnd pring! les of political economy ;—nor need I hore |; the duty of making 
the condition of men, women, and children, who are deprived by law of their liberty, 
morally and physically healtliy, at any pocuniary con, W y and knowingly to 
expose o fellow-being to plysical and moral contamination and disease, be 
conceded by all to A f e wreng, But underlying all other difficnltios, is 
probably one arising from a certain hopelessness of producing any permanent or valn- 
able effect in India from reformatory tr beeepe ic acco ae ERIE 
suggested by my own experience, One cause of thi. caemess ia the impossibility 
of in inte reformatorias or prisons Christian instraction, to which in England 
we attach grent importance. Regretiing, aa we must do,thot we cannot communicate 
to the inmates of these inetitutiona those hopes and sanctions which we hold most 
precious, we should not forget how much has been done for Indian without direct 
religions instruction, or how fully are recognized in India by all educated persons, of 
whatever creed, the moral principles which are the basis of all religion. We 
may then, through educated natives themselves, give valuable instruction and moral 
teaching to their erring countrymen. If we can do go, this is surely our solemn duty, 
But the chief couse of thia hopelessness arises from doubt of the improvability of 
race, What I myself anw in the prisons of India, and what I heard from experienced 
epee inspires me with a rouch more hopeful view. I believe indeed that the 

¥ t of sound principles would be in many reepecta peculiarly easy ond 
eepécially sticcessfal among the Hindoos, Nowhere have I seen prison labour carried 
on more sitisfretorily than in India. Whether the prisoners were weaving at 
Ahmedabad Gaol, or making beautiful baskets at Surot or Poona, or working at the 
rs presses in the weaidecthl icon establishment at Alipore Gaol near Calontta, 
d as cheerfully nena in their ocompationa as labourers; this was 

the more striking, aa the not the incentive of having any portion of their 
earnings, At Poona the tickelof-leave system is admirably carried out, the trained 
Prigeners Snding no difficulty in getting good work, and reporting themaclvea 
Pale mpertntencdent. i na ree I saw @ little convict ar rg 

1aTe Chinamen, discharged after long imprisonment, were : ¥ 
elilfully and industriously developed the reaources of the land, and were # model of 
good conduct, supplying the neighbourhood with vegetables raised by themselves, 
Major Hutchingon showed in his paper how the very wildest have been reclaimed by 
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judicious means, and that hopes may be entertained of reforming juveniles by the 
adoption of similar ones, The Hind oo has, I believe, great capabilities ;—may wa 
have the privilege of developing them. 

T must now apologize for having oeeupied you so long; but the themes on which 
I have touched are yast, and of the highest importance to India. I can do bat little 
in this extensive field:—I shall be th if I can stimulate others to work 
on it. Tho British nation has a tro noble heart, India will love her when she 
has learnt to know and understand her. It will be a happiness to me if my humble 
efforta should help, in however emall a degree, to strengthen the bend of union 
between the two nations so marvellously brought together for their mutual benedit, by 
@ Wise and loving Providenoa, 


Ben Loner Howse, 
Barron, June 44h, 1868. 


Caamman.—I am gore you will all join me in a hearty vote of thanks to Miss 
Carpenter for the interesting paper on this very important subject which has just 
been read. I think further that we must all appreciate the disinterested self-devotion 
which induces Misa pag niga fo give her services to such a praiseworthy object. I 
regret that Sir Bartle Frere, who if he bad been present wool have taken the Chair, 
haa not been able to attend. I took it quite unexpectedly, otherwisa taking the deep 
interest I do in India, I should have been prepared with o few remarks upon those, 
wery all-in t and interesting subjecta opened by Miss Carpenter. With regard. 
to reformatorics there cannot ba a doubt of their usa where ired ; but the great 
réeformatory both in India and in England and all over the world is the bringing’ up 
and education of youth, The gain to the State would be immenge if one-tenth or 
one-hundredth part of that which is now spent in dealing with convicts were expended - 
Senn Coe cuth. I bag to move a he vote of thanks, in which 
Tam sure we ahall al winits, to Mlle Carpenter ibe bar ain reading the paper 
she hos just rend to os, 

7 Colonel Frexcu.—I beg to be allowed to aeoond that vote. I have been a very 
long time in India, and am rejoiced to hear that Miss Carpenter proposes revisiting 
flat most interesting country. Ihave the pleasure of seaing on my left hand Mr. 
Dadabhai Nasroji, an old friend of mine, and who took a most prominent part in Bom- 
bay in the promotion of femule education, I think Miss Carpenter has fallen into a 
little mistake im sup that the Govyornment led the way; the way waa led by my 
friend on the left and other gentlemen in Bombay, and then the eranment very 
properly followed. Iam rejoiced to learn that Misa Carpenter is returning to India, 
the more so because she will have a preater amount of leisure, and her plilanthropy 
will perhapa lead her eff the beaten high-road, when she will find that in all the 

there are schools in which « certain amount of eduestion is carried out, and 
that the eare by no means the savages or barbarians which persons not conversant 
with India would sw them to be. On the contrary, judging from a very long 
residence in India, I eay thot the of India are from the hand of nature far 
mora civilized than are ourselves of the British Isles. Every village in India has its 
achools, the education given at which may not ba very vast; but we should not judg 
of everything from the English standard, England is yery well in the eyea of a = 
men, but in tha eyes of most other nations it ia not eo very well. We are a peculiarly 

people and vain of ourselves. Then again ag to reformetories, if want to 

seo an English prison, go to Pentonville, and see that accursed ag for the 
convict, and witness the operation of the silent system; or go to the Calton Hill at 
ae and aee people positively grinding impalpable sir for eight hours consecu- 
tively per diem; grinding nothing as a punishment; nobody secing what they suffer. 
You may call that « reformatory if you will, but ask a Hindoo what he calla it, and be 
would say it ia tha Christian's rey which no one in the world would think of but 
Christiana. It ia a diagrace to cis tion. No doubt when Miss Carpenter again 
visita India ashe will see many faults to find with our gaola and reformatories. I lave 
had a gaol under me, and I know what it is; but as regards the work in which Miss 
Carpenter ia engaging herself, nobody can estimate the importance of it too aaty 
From Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, and ereialy Parsees of Bombay, she 
receive hearty and able assistance; and if there are many now in Bombay euch 
aa my friend was, when we were much younger than at t, she will find able 
and efficient support. I, with all here, ee 16r a moat happy voyage and happy 

z 
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return among us, and all the success which her enthusiagm and love of enterprise 
d 


Tr. Datt.—When Mr. Williom Adams made his examination of the achoala of 
Bengal, he made an estimate that there were 30,000 village schoola in that paré of 
Tndia: but those echools are of sich a very low typa that they searcely deserve to ba 
called pchoole, Along with « little a and a little teaching of glee, a good 
deal of stealing and cheating is tought. One other point ia this; the Reports of Mr, 
William Adame on the echocla in Bengal are an extremely interesting set of reports, 
and well worth .. I may mention that in a conversation I had recently with 
Tr, Mowatt, ho had the impression that a Commission was about to be gent to 
Tadin to look into the gnols, and he totally disapproved of it, saying thet they would 
only come out ta be learners as he and others had been for twelve or fifteon years : 
but that if the means would come to carry out the reforms which he and all thoga best 

ted with India were ready and mally to nn creraliah, then the work would ba 
done, They knew what ought to be done, and they had been waiting for it to be done 
years and years; and as soon os the means wero found, those great changes which 
they think ought to be made would be made. Hitherto the expenses of the country 
have been so great that the means have not been found and may not be found for 
some your. | do not want a Royal Commission; they do not want advies upon 
the subject, for they have studied it very pe cet a mt they want the positive 
pecuniary help. There ia a serious feeling in Dr, Mowatt's mind that the Hindeo 
almost universally regards crime without moral degradation, as a misfortune, a9 a fate, 
No, no.) I ouly say that was his impression. “India of course contains TAGES 1 
iverse as Europe, there bemg as great a difference between tho natives of Indin ag 
between the natives of Russia and England. I presume in Bombay there will be found 
an abundance of ce tan to curry out what Misa Carpenter proposes, and I have 
no doubt that many ladles will be glad to devote themacivea to the work. I was 
aponking with a lady yesterday who was bern in Calenutin, and thorefore well 
acquainted with the langnage, whom I hope to have the privilege of introducing to 
Mise Carpenter; a person who has heen on ingiructress in Caloutta for many years, 
_ and who wishes to go out and devote horsalf to the work of female education, 

Mr, Bowsenme,—Perlape I may be allowed to propose this Resolution on the 
latter portion of the » That poper be reforred to the Managing Committee, 
with instrictions that it be sont to the Genernl Porposea Committee of this Asso- 
ciation, with a view to aome practical stepa being taken to carry Mias Corpemter's 
suggestions into practice. Simply reading the paper to this Association eannot 
possibly do ao much good aa if our Association put themselves into commanication 

With the Government, suggesting some practical steps in order to carry out Misa 
Carpenter's views. For my part I think that a prent reform ia nocessary in the 
Tndian se, and a8 has been distinctly en hy Dr. Mowatt, that reform imust 
not be in a faltering apirit, but in o thorongh epirit. The present eystom must be 
done away with, and a mow system introduced. With reference to what Dr, Dall said, 
ne to there being in Dr, Mowatt's view no necessity for o Royal Commission, I think 
if Dr. Mowatt and his colleagues wer to look forward to the visit of, say, Sir Robert 
Qrofton and others like him, in a friendly apirit, a great deal of good-might ba done, 
[know that when a deputation from the Bocial Science Agsocintion waited upon Sir — 
Btattord Northeote upon the subject of these prisons, a greet deal of difficulty was 
thrown in the ge Hd the Indien Government. If a thorough apirit of harmony eould 
be infused into this quostion of the reform of gouola, and if no objections were mada 
agninat the a ge nag of a Royal Commission or anything of that description, a 
great deal could be done. With respect to the aort of education that Dr. Dall svys is 
iven ie ee village ace a I come from Bengal, and I was educated in one of 
aga schools, and I must any, tho it is now some yeara I do not 
remensber that I was tanglit aither to taal pr do anything immoral. *Tmag have 
been taught in that way, but ifI was I have entirely forgotten it. I can tostify not 
only to the Up pees tmining of the boys, but their moral training in those vil 
achools; and it those village schools were improved by Government aid, they would 
be of dar greater uae in Sorece tn tha mental qualities of the poople of India than 
any extraneous schools you could place in India. You wnnt to reform existing insti- 
oo dle aba pepe tlioge Te work upon the minds of the natives, 
ike thia o unity of thanking # Onrpenter for the ¢ interest she has 
showl pent India, She has been always a friend to pa eign and I 
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Rigs ee ee eine ae ie ee ee ee ee of 
, Will aleo actuate other English ladies to take a similar interest; for with the 
aid of En ladies and English gentlemen, ond with the assistance of the natives, 
India will manerated and made better than she is at the present time. 

Dr, Datt,.—I may mention one encouraging thing in conection with tha 
matter of religious instruction. Dr. am, the Pro ¥ of Chemistry and Natural 
Belences in University of Calcutta, told me that he was obliged to appoint 
Wednesday evening, at hia own house, a8 a time when the studenta might come to 
him and ask religious questions—for they were continually ssking him religious ques- 
tions in the class-room, and as a Government officer he felt that he could not answer 
them, I myself, when visiting the drawing achoola, would be asked by a pupil 
drawing the head of Matthew, “Who is Matthew?” and I was obliged to say, “I 
most not answer that question.” The fact is, thot their minds are ao of religions 
questions, that they cannot help seeking instruction in them, Tho spirit of religion 
Atul woralip in the Hindoo people is grander and broader, ao far aa it goes, than it is. 
in England. I am convinced that the system adopted by the Government is mot, as it 
is often charneterized, an infidel and esa system, but that it ia the right ayatem to 


ade 

i. Boywenee.—In thee Government echoola they have standard books for the 
wie of the achoola which teach religion indirectly, When I was in the Hindoo school 
in Caleutia, the books we had to read were ‘Cowper's Poomsa,’ Dr. Jolinson’s 
‘Rambler’ and a great many other booka tresting of religion; and wo osked freely 
questions about religion, and no objection was raised by our parents or achoolmasters, 
who were native gentlemen. No doubt if anything directly bearing u religious 
points is given to the boys, it is objected to; but indirect teaching of religion in that 
way is gomg on in every school in Bengnl. * 

M. Mime —T beg to second Air. Bonmerjee's Resolution. 

The Resolution that the second part of Miss Carpenter's paper be referred to the 
Managing Committee for the purpose of being taken into consideration by the General 
Purpoaca Committee was put earricd unanimoualy. 

nthe motion of Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji, seconded by General French, o vote of 
thanks was tnonimously passed to the Chairman. 


——EE 


AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1368, 


WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq, oy toe Cram, 


Lord W. M. Hay, MLP., read the following 
Note on Mr, Dadabhat Naoroji's Paper of July 5, 1807, on the Mysore Succession, 


I morn, Gentlemen, you won't suppose that it was by my desire that you were invited 
here for the sole eens of hearing a few observations on tha paper which wos read 
last year by my friend Mr. Naoroji. I particularly requested our Secretary not to issue 
a notices to you unless there was some other subject of interest for discussion. How- 
ever, if you will forgive him I shall not complain, for I have been anxioua for an 
opportunity to make a few remarka wpon the paper referred to, I promise they shall 
not be lengthy, and I hope they will not lead to any controversy. 

T may remark at the outset that it has from the first been my opinion that the 
main object which this Association should ever have in view is the collection of 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy information on Inlian subj What public 
men in Eng¢lond—whatever may ba their cecupation—what public mon roquira and 
look for in an institution like ours is trustworthy information. They want facts, They 
will listen with more or less attention to our arguments and to our opinions; but 
what they desire are facts—not arguments. And accordingly I should wish to see the 
value of every paper read in this room tasted mainly, if not solely, by its aceuracy in 
matters of fact—rather than by the soundness of the inferences drawn from those facta, 
The truth is there are plenty of able men in Englond who, given the data—given the 
meana of forming thelr opinions, thet is to may, given the facts—are aa competent, 
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indeed. ara more competent, than we Indians to arrive af a wise conclusion on 
questions of policy, however Faris Indian those questions may seem to be, 

I may be wrong, but I faney 1 eee a tendency on the part of those who address 
‘our Association to lose aight of this important troth. I am [irda certain thet tha 
Association will suffer if there is any justice in this allegation; for we may rest assured 
that its strength and influences and weight in this country will be in exact ratio to 
the value, in point of acemacy and in point of completeness, of the information which * 
it is able to afford upon any given question. Assuredly ite influence will in no way 
depend upon the yehemence with which our views are sometimes set forth. 

Now i take the paper of my friend Mr. Naoraji to illustrate the defeet I hava 
noticed. In the course of that paper there is only one fact prominently stated, The 
argument ina great measure depends upon it; and if it were a fact, I admit that my 
observations in the House of Commons were unnaceszary, and even foolish Tha 
atatement I refer to is thot the Treaty of Mysore and the Treaty of Travancore 
are identical, ‘The important bearing of this assertion upon the point at issue will 
be seen when I remind you of the position of the Mysore case last year, Lord 
Dalhousie, while in India, and with no other papers before him than the treaties 
themselves, hod declared in writing his opinion that the treaty with the Mysore 
chief whom Lord Wellesley plated on the throne Was & persona! and not a dynastic 
treaty, and that consequently the British Government wos at liberty to act as it 
seemed fit in reapect to the territory of Mysore on the death of the Rajah, This 

inion, right or wrong, waa, after ample consideration, confirmed by Lord Canning, 
Sir Charles Wood, Sir Johm Lawrence, and last, mot least, by Lord Crombourne, 
That is to eny that four of the ablest etateamen of the day, differing from each 
other in politics, both Indian and ge ere took precisely the same view of tha 
nature and scope of the Mysore Treaty that was talcen by Lord Dalhousie, 

On the other |, thera were gentlemen whose talenta T should be the last to 
underrate—some I seo before me—who arrived at a different conviction, who thought 
that the treaty was essentially dynastic and not personal, 

Gentlemen, you cannot fail to recognize how much the charncter of the British 
Government for political probity depended upon which of these two opinions was the 
right one. If the treaty were in truth, as Lord Dalhousie alleged, a purely per- 
ecnal one, if might be bad policy to annex Mysore to British territory; bot it certainly 
could not ba stigmatized aa a policy politically immoral or dishonest, On the other 
hand, if tho treaty were certainly dynastic, it must follow thet the Government 
would not only not be at liberty to annex Mygore or even to male any freah 
ment on the death of the Rajah, but would be guilty of  groea lmenoh off fhith if it 
refuted to. recognize the Rajeh’s adopted son os his heir, In the one cage the 
British Government might be acting foolishly, but not in bad faith; in the other 
ease It would be acting in bad faith; in short, would be seriously compromising our 
national honour, 

Now my object wee to establish by corroborative evidence the aoundness of the 
ha, sr of the stuteamen to whom I have referred. 

wish portioularly to note that I mever—as has been insisted upen—maintoined 
that the evidenca which I obtained from the Wellesley papers, in the Britiah Museum, 
was conclusive ag fo the issue raised by the Mysore fon, 

I did not aay that the erasures and alterationa and marptysl notes which I brought 
to light a to substantiate the personal nature of the treaty; I simply held that 
they threw preat additional light om the subject, ond confirmed in a very remarl- 
able manner the conclusion independently arrived at by four of the most ooute 
man 4 in the ee 

: in passing I must express my surprise at a pagsage in a work lately published 
by Major Bell, to the following effect>— she 

_ “The erasures, de, discovered in the British Museum, do not evinos the inten- 
tim attributed to them by Lord William, and if they did, would ba quite unavail- 
able, and could not strengthen Lord Dalhousie's doctrine, Not @ trace, not a hint 
fa ey aig Nall found in tha Wellesley papers, or in any official documents 
ore ne 

Now I appeal to every candid mind, whether the insertion of “heirs and suc- 
ceseora” in one set of trenties, namely, in thoas with the Nizam, and their careful, 
deliberate erasure from the M ‘Treatices—taken together with the opinion ex- 
presaad by Mr, Henry Welloeler, “that even at the death of the present Rajah, 
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it ia in the power of the British Government to make any change in the form of the 
Government of Mysore"—do not go very far to establish the intention ascribed to 
Lord Wellesley, 

Suppose that when you came to open the will of a relative by which you expected 
@0 estate to yourself and heirs, and found that it was left to youraelf for life only, 


, Would you not deem it a very anflicient explanation of the deviaor's tatendion if you 
came across the draft treaty, with his marginal notea directing tha lawyer to strike 


out the word “heirs?” Even Mr. Basen fase admitted that Wellealey’s 
Mtention waa proved from the papers in the British Museum. 

But let me come to the statement in Mr, Naoroji's paper, the accuracy of which I 
queation, regarding the Travancore Treaty of 1805.1 Mr, Naoroji states thet the Treaties 
of Mysore and Travancore are identical, Now, given the premises, I am quite free to 
admit that he ia fully entitled to deduce from them, that to allow the Rajah of 
‘Travancore, on failure of direct issue, to adopt an heir, long before Lord Canning’s 
Adoption Dispatch was written, and to deny the same privilege to the Rajah of 
Mysore, waa unjust,—not to my in a high degree arbitrary. But are the premises 
torrect—are the treaties identies! (unite the reverse, In ease of the Travancore 
Treaties, the word “successors” constantly recurs, whereas in the Mysore Trontics 
it is conspicuous only by ita absenes, 

Let me read to you the clauses in the ‘Travancore Treatiea which bear out my 
siatement :— me 


28th Jan., 1793, Articles of omen between Hast India ‘Company and the 
Dewan to Bagh of Travancra dr and on Lobel! of iis 

adid Highness Aig suacessors, 
1795, Article 5. * Rajab of Travancore doth engage himself and 


successors. 
1805. Preamble sets forth that, wheress the intentions of the contracting 
rtiea (to former frenties) have not been duly fulfilled, tho 
pany apd the Rajah have deemed it So re that 
additional provisions should be made (these additions being 
the clauaes identical with thoaa in the Mysore Treaty), 

And to show more clearly thot the treaty in no way aimed at 
pe aey, Bhs former treaties, it is expresaly stipulated in 

Article 9 that the Treaty of 1796 is renewed and confirmed. 


And thus tha whole structure raised by my friend on the identity of the two 
treaties falla to the ground. 

The treaties differ in the all important feature that in the one pet, successors and 
heirs are oom lated,.in the other they are not; while the erasures pointed out by 
meé, prove be .a doubt tliat the omission in the Mysore Treaty of any reference to 
Bucecssora was deliberate and intemtitmal—in no ecnse accidental. 

T have only one word to add, and that will be addressed to those who are fond 
of holding up to public condemnation—I mightalmoat say, execration—what are called 
Annexotionists, 


In India we have always had representatives of the two opposite echoola—of tha 
Annexationist and of the Non-annexationist school. The former were men who fore- 
aaw clearly the good, but none of the evil which would remlt from the gradual 
extension of our rule; the latter exaggerated the evil, and made light of the good. 

For the most part non-anunexationista wero persons whose officinl life had been 
paseod im the courta of the native princes, Annemationisis wera generally men 
whore experionos had been obtained in ourown provinces, Speaking generally, it 
may be affirmed that non-annexationista took more account of the princes of India; 
ainnexationists thought more of the people. 

However thia may be, there cannot be pro fed + Rewer fallacy than that those 
who have advocated an extension of British role in India have done so from Meares 
selfish motives, or have manifested an indifference to the interest of our native suljecta 
The contrary is the case. No one was a more thorough friend to the nativa than Sir 
T. Munre, and yet he urged with all his might the annexation of Mysore. No one 
exhibited greater anxiety to protect from tyranny and oppression the millions thon 
Lord Wellesley; and yet he, more than any other Governor-General, undermined tha 
sage of the native chiefs. No one emptied ao many thrones as Lord Dalhousia, 
and , | venture to think, he did more to promote the moral and material pr- 
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The fact ia, thet the best men of the annexationist school were men of broad views 
and deep aympathies ; men who revolted against the eg regt Agi was the normal 
conlition of things under native mule; men who aaw how little could be done to 
regenerate the people of India, so long aa they were left to the tender mercics of their 
native adininistrators. 

That there wero persone—officinls for the moat part—to be found, mainly about 
Caleutta, who viewed the matter from a purely interested point is doubtless truc 
—who held that to prove that a country could grow cotton of a certnin ataple, or tea, 
or would afford a plensant place of abode in an agreeable climate, wns sufficient to 
establish a ground for annexation. There heve been soch men. Thelr influence haa 
been sometimes preat—alwaye mischievous, Hut I affirm that, om the whole, the 
greatest bensfactors of India have been men of the annexationist school. 

The rival echoola have now buried their wor-lotoheta, en let this be a lost word 
about them. Imustapologize for the length of my note. I should not have trespaesed 
npen your time, if there had beon anything else before the Associntion. 

My object was to set my friend right on om important point, and at the mame 
time to draw your attention to the neocesity of paying great regard to necuracy, If 
Mr, Naoroji's papers were not entitled to weight and consideration, from his known 
ability and conscientiowsness, [ should not trouble you with this paper, I hope he 
Will accept tt oa a tribute willingly paul to the intelligent labour he hee Bo often 
brooght to bear upon our discussions and deliberations. 


Mr. Dapasmar Naono—I hope Lord William Hay will belisva ma when I an: 
that I sincerely thank him for the trouble he has taken to point ovt what he deom 
an imecuracy in iy paper. I do not view this or any other correction of anything I 
dir have brought forward here as a personal matter, In all the remarks he made 

Fi Sl pl to the nocensity of being accurate in all we say here I fully coneur, and 
if I. that I have made a at any time, I ghall acknow edee it most 
readily, As] did not Imow what Lord William May intended to say, or what font 
he intended. to find with my paper, it cannot be expected that I can anawer the ouly 
polut he has brought forward. Whether I am really inaccurate in it or net, I am 
still under the impression that I took very great trouble to read through the principal 
treaties both with Travancore and with Mysore, and I thought I had tnken every care 

to be accurate, and for that very reason, though it tool: some space in the Journal, I 
guve what I coneidered the material clauses with my paper, so that there should be no 
Toistake. However,if Lord William Huy ia right that I have omitted any clansa of 
importanos, I shall be glad to look into it again, and if I find that I have made a 
mistoke, I shall not ot oll hesitete or feel ashamed in acknowledging it Lord 
William Hay says thai I haye omitted a alauas in the Travancore Treaty which 
coniicma the provious tioaty or treatioa, and those nus trenty or treatics provide 
for heirs and anccessors. If that is conclusive in the casa"of the Treyancora Treaty, 
T only ask why the some should mot be conclusive in the eos of the Mysore Tronty. 
The Subsidiary Treaty of Mysore depende upon the Partition Treaty, and by tho 
Partition Treaty both parties are bound, and their “ heira and eneeesaors.” 

Lord Wiittas Hay.—Tliere ia no montion of the Raja's heirs and successors in 
any treaty which deals with the M Haj. 

Mr. Dapaniar Nagnm—The Partition Treaty ig binding upon the porties con- 
tmating that Partition Treaty and om the heira and successors, and the Subeidiory 
argo being ard a developanent of one of the provisions of that Partition Treaty, 
that Subsidiary Treaty ia binding in the same way on the porties to the Purtition 
Treaty; #0 that, taking the reseoning adopted by Lord William Hay himeclf with 
respeot to the Travancore Treaty, the Mysore Treaty is a iveaty with the State. 

Lord Witttaat Hay—I particularly wished not to raise a controyorsy on tho 
Mysore question, but simply to point out an inaccuracy, I do not know whether the 
mceting wishes to & into the controversy, 

- Mr. Dapannar Naonon.—lIf tliat was Lord William Hay's object, I think ha might 
have simply stopped ot the inaccuracy, and uot have gone further to defend what ia 
called the annexationist party, and to extol the annexationist party as tho greatest 
friends of Indin, However, as Lord William Hoy does not wont to raige a controversy 
on the Myaore Troaty, I will not raise it cither, The Blos Books ond papers are 
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before the world, and anyone can form his own opinion upon the question. I will 
ouly say this: I certainly have not the presumption fo say that T can stand on an 
equality with all the great names that William Hay has mentioned, boginning 
with Lord Dalhousie and ending with Bir John Lawrence. I acknowledge that I am 
no more to be compared with them than a pigmy witha giant; at the same time, no 
matter how a in authority they may ba, if cannot believe their verdict to be, 
correct, I Lave the right to say that I disagree with them in that ; tnd it ia to 
be borne in mind that their opinion is formed on the facta we have us. Any- 
body can judge for himself on the facta sct owt in the Blue Book. If my intellect is ao 
poor that I have come to a wrong judgment upon those faeta, I cannot help it, I can 
ay say that I have laid it conselentiously before the Association. But certainly I 

never admit the prinelple that because such and such great men have anid so and 
20, therefore we nyust believe it. I maintain that, looking at the Blue Book, taking 
not a] and fuuli-finding view of tha treaty, but a brood and general view of it, it 
will be found that itis a dynastie treaty, a treaty to preserve the native rule; and 
even Sir John Lawrence himself admits that, But I will not enter into that contro- 
versy now; and without entering into that dispute abont the policy of the annexation- 
ista, all I-say is, that if that policy, however beneficial it may be to the country 
ultimately, is based on injustice or on bad faith, I for one certainly deprecate it. 
Whatever the consequences may be hereafter, I do not think either in the case of an 
individual or in the caso of nations, there lias ever been a going off the balance either 
moral or physical, without a fall; and wherever the maxim that the end justifies the 
means is adopted, and wherever awything unjust or in bod faith is carried out, I have 
very great doubts in iy own mind that it eam ever end in good results. Bad faith 
and injustice, eapecially towards a ee Boge ate will be gure to recoil afterwards 
on those who have been guilty of that bad faith and injustice. I am devotedly 
attached to the British rule, for that very reason I any that any act that is based 
upon bad faith or injustices (I do not any that there bas or has not been bad faith and 
injustice in this an, however good the immediate resulta may be, is sure ia the end 
to do mizehief, and especially in the case where the conquerora arm at a great distance 
from the subjected nation. 

_ Major Beru.—As Lord Williom Hay wna good enough to refer to & book of mina 
with grent kindness, I should like to point out that I do not consider that he has 
cleared up any inageuracy or exposed any misinka either in the paper of Mr, 
Dadabbai Naorgji, or in any remarks I made when that paper was , or in the 
book I have recently published ; for after all, the reault of t interesting discovery 
the noble Lord made in the British Museum, and the argument he founds upon it, 
appears to be thia:—First, that the Treaty of 1799—the Subsidiary Treaty—is a 
personal treaty, and that it is a personal treaty becouse it doos not oomtain the worda 

theirs and successors; and secondly, that Lord Wellesley, in erasing the words 
‘heirs and suecessora,” intended to make it a personal treaty. I maintam that both 
these arsuments are not well fuunded, The Treaty of 179%, aa it stands, contain no 
element of a personal trenty. It is impossible to place it before | furiat or publicist, 
or any authority on International Law in Europe, who will declare that 16 ig a aay 
bin I believe I am perloetly justified in suying that no authority on Interna- 

j Law—no officer of the Crown in Eoglond or India—hos ever declared that it is 
a personal treaty. .A personal treaty is made for personal purposes—for @ pension, 
for making some family alliance, or for some personal object. A treaty mode for 
ublic objects, like the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, which is a treaty of perpetual 
riendahip and amity, has never since treaties were made in this world been declared 
a personal treaty, The fact is, that in the matter of this herp Subsidiary Trent 
opinions have been given by several jurists in oe ae , and they have all declare 
it to be a real treaty, A very eminent lawyer, Mr. Norton, the Advocnte-General 
at Madras, was here on the occasion of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji’s paper being rem, 
and he staked his professional reputation 1 it that it waa areal treaty, anc mot 2 
personal treaty, If Lord Wellesley had in ed, by striking out the words “ heirs 
and successors,” to make it a personal treaty, he could not have done it. I will 
not say that it is a matter of utter indifference to us, because it cannot be o moatter of 
sndifference to us whata mon of the extraordinary ability and high position of Lord 
Wel at the time intended: but legally if is a matter of utter indifference, 
because by striking out those words he auld wok make it a personal treaty, It ts 
of no consequence whether the words “‘heira aud succcesors” are in the treaty or 
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not. In the next place, there is nothing whatever to show us thet Lord Welleal 
intended it to ba Foci, treaty, and we have heard nothing to lead ua to belies, 
it. On the contrary, Lord Wellealey repeatedly talks of establishing a “family” and 
“a dynasty,” and of restoring the funnily of the Rajah of rt fron to the throne, Till 
the Hime of Lord Dalhousie it never wos called « personal treaty. Lord William 
Bentinck, in assuming the management of Mysore, aaid that he did it with the object 
of “the narmanent pore of the Raj.” Bir Stafford Northcote haa recently said 
that he beli that Lord Wellealey’s intention waa to establish a Hindoo dynasty 
on the throne. Lord William Hay quoted theae words from a memorandum by 
Mr. Henry Wellesley: “It is only necessary farther to observe, that the Article of 
the Troaty of Mysore relative to the restoration of the family, and in the perzon of the 
present Hojab, is eo worled as to preclude all possibility of disturbance from any 
person coming forward hereafter with a priority of claim.” If I have not com- 
pletely misunderstood Lord William Hay, be supposes that Mr. Henry Wellealey 
wee referring in the word “ hereafter,” to the Rajoh's heirs and successors. 

Lord Wrars Har.—No. ; . 

Major Brtz.—Then the noble lord hes misunderstood the passage, for it is quite 
irrelevant to the mubject. 

Lord Wore Hay.—No. F ' 

Major Brin.—Mr,. Henry Wellesley was not referring to what might a aftes 
the Rajah’s death, but to what might happen, ond actually did ha uring the 
earlice years of the Hajah’s reign, when were other ta ae forward, 
Lord Wellesley no doubt struck out the words “ heira and suceessora” in order that ho 
might keep a hold over the eueeaasion. It seems to me that it ja a great pity that of 
Inte years the habit has aprong up (and you may observe it cropping up im recent 
Foreign Office dispatches), instend of sticking to tho letter of treaties, which, accord- 
ing to International Law, must always be interpreted, on the soundest principles, in 
favour of the weakest party, of referring back to dispatches to divine the intentions sod 
wishes of the parties who made the treatioa, which they have no right to refer to. If 
we have tha right of strengthening and exponding the doubtful provisions of a trea 
in cur own favour, by going into the secret, reserved intentiona of one of the partica, 
ad they are to be ga or guessed at from rag notes, and pencil- 
age any other party to any other trenty must have game right. Thia would 

6 found to work In 8 very unexpected and unpleasant way. If we depart from the 
letter and spirit of public documenta to deviate into the bye-ways of confidential 
memorinda, rough ,» and a correspondence, or cyen public dispatches, 
which, however authoritative and instructive to cor own servants, are not binding or 
imperative upon our allies (more especially when not communicated to them), wo 
find that we have opened a = inconvenient soures of controversy and importunity 
to many Native Princes. Not only the ee ee a ond the Dnke of 
Woallington's fithes, but many recently publi Blue Is, not lead-pencil 
marks, bot officinl documenta, would be opened aa materiale for argument and 
demands. 4,To the Nizam, for instence, if the principle of interpretation contended 
for by the noble lord were sound or admissible, you might find many inconvenient 
dispatches written by the Marquis of Wollesley with reference to the Nizam’s claima 
and the Nizom's rights; and if you do not etick to treaties, you may get such a 
body of evidence blished against you in dispatches and letters in to claims 
from Native Princes, as you will find very inconvenient when it becomes embodied in 
Blue Books for the benett of England and of Europe. 

Lord Winttam Hay.—With regard to what hag just fallen from Major Bell, I may 
mention that nothing strock me more in reading the papers connected with the 
Mysore Treaty in the British Museom, than the extremely intimate relations which 
evidently subsisted between the Commissioners appointed by Lord Wellesley to arrange 
this treaty and the native representatives of Mysore ond Hyderabad. Poornes and Meer 
Alum were treated by Wellesley and by his brother with the utmost confidence. 
Not a single ahve wha made or recommended that was not communicated to both 
thoes men, bee am. perfectly aatiefied that it was thoroughly well known ot 
the Mysore and Hydara ta that it waa only a personal treaty, ond indeed there 
is no other way of accounting for the fact, that all along, up to the very Intest 
moment, the Rajah of Mysore talked of bequenthing his country to England. It 
never antered the head of the Rajah of Travancore, whoas treaties secured his country 
to his sueceasors, to do anything of that sort; why should the Rajah of Mysore 
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think of bequeathing his country to E if he believed that he had the same 
right to bequeath it to his suocesasora under the treaties with the British Government 
aa the Rajah of Travancore, who, remember, is not a prince living at a great distanes, 
but whose terri is coterminous with that of Mysore. Then with to the 


point about Mr, Wellesley, the fact was this: after the Rajah of Mysore was 
ostablished on the throne, a relative of the old “ese family put 1a claim, on 
the plea of being nearer to the direct line, and Mr, Henry Wellesley entered into a 


Ttainute examination of his claim, The result was a decision adverse to the claimant, 
and he concludes an ap at on the subject in the following terms; “ At the time 
of the Rajah of Mysore's elevation to the throne of Mysore, no person possessing the 
amallest claim to a priority of title existed at Beringapatam. It is only neonssary 
further to observe, that the article of the treaty of Mysore relative to the restoration 
of the family and in a eo of the present, Rajah, is ao worded as to preclude all 
possibility of disturbance from amy person coming forward hereafter with a priority of 
claim. 4 at the death of ths present Rajah, if ia in the power of the British Govern- 
ment to maks any change in the form of the Government of Mysore that they choose 7" 
that ia to say, it is perfectly notorious to everybody that when the present Rajah 
dies it entirely depends upon the view taken by ihe Government of the day, whe 
the Raj aball be continued under native role, or whether some other of the many 
proposals which were made at the time of the original treaty shall bea L 
-Dapaniat Naonog,—I will only just say this; notwithstanding Lord William 
Hay’s desire that thera should be no controversy, after all there haa been a contro- 
versy raised, Ido not enter into it upon the understanding that it ia not to be 
ee because I am ailent, therefore I am not able to give a reply to what haa 
Bit 

Qmareran.—Thia particular question of the Mysore succession was decided imme- 
diately after my return to England after a long residence in India, so that I have had 
no opportunity, and no particular desire, to enter into any minute examination of the 
subject itself; and therefore I will not detain you by making any observations upon 
it. When Lord William Hay proposed to read the note upon Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji's 
paper, and at the same time expreased a wish that there should be no controversy, I 
certainly thought lis desire rather utopian, and not one very likely to be carried out. 
Indeed Ido not think it desirable that dismasion on a subject of this kind should be 
avoided. I agree most fully with one sentiment Lord William expressed, namely, 
that the 8 and im mee of this Association depends almost entirely upon 
the accuracy with which the facts connected with any quostion discussed before it ara 
Inid before the public and before Parliament. This Society should, I conceive, ba 
Inoked at a a nel for supplying the information required by English stateamen, 
which they have not an opportunity or the means to sequire themeaclves; but to my 
at the same time that the exposition of facts is not to be accompanied or followed by 
discussion, is almost an absurdity, if I may my so, because when we see the extreme 
difficulty with which what we call fects, as connected with a public trenty, are aur- 
rounded, we see clearly that no one of us can produce what we call our Jacts without 
exciting controversy. Tle issue here is a question of and the fact can only be 
élucidated by the production of careful, well-considered, wall-digested information 
prepared by the members of this Association, for I do not see anybody else ig 
take the trouble to do it, I enannot therefore regret the little discussion that 
been exctted om this occasion, and I hops there will be considerable future discussion 
on the cen not of the Mysore Treaty only, but similar treaties adfecting the great 
States of India. I think rather that we may congratulate ourselves that there hag 
been discussion, and that we may hope for a little further discussion hereafter. Iwill 
make no further remarka upon great fy game of annexation or non-annexation. 
In the last few years, events of the most vital importance have given peculiar interest 
tm that question on both sides, and no doubt the aubject will give rige to very 
interesting and important dissussions hereafter, pechaps in Parlioment, at all events 
before the public; and I hope that this Association will be found to answer the p 
of its establishment, by stepping between the controversialista and supplying that 
which most of them require—acourate information. . 

Mr. Daparnar Naorom.—I wish to i a vote of thanks to Lord Williom 
Hay ; our objedt is simply the elucidation of the truth, and therefore I personally 
feal obliged to him, and I think the Association foel obliged to him for bringing 
before ua that which tends to elicit the truth, 
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Major Bexn,—I beg to second that Resolution. We are all proud of Lord William 
Hay as a member of this Associntion, and I think wo are all of opinion that he 
represents ua very ably, if I may say so, in Parliament. Certainly he has taken o 

itim in Porliament which is highly advantageous to the Association, and, ag I 

ieve, to India also, 

On the motion of Lord William Hay, a vote of thanks waa possed unanimously to 
the Chairman, : 


The following letter, addressed to Lord William Hay, is published at 
the request of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji :-— 


92, Guear Sr, Henen’s, Lowpoy, 
Myr Lorn, tA July, 1868, 

I again tnke this opportunity of agen ge for pointing out to me with- 
out hesitation what you considered of an oF ton my pert. I have no object 
in this matter except truth and justice. Wa may now ace whether I have really 
made any mistake. You will please first remember that the worda OF en doroml or 
* for over,” or “ag long’ na the sun and moon shall endure,” or worda of that character, 
are not admitted by you aa of any consequence in giving to the treaty a permanent 
character, You wont the words “ heirs and suceessora,” or either of them, to make 
the Mysore Trenty a permanent one. d 

In the Travancore Treaty of 1795 the word “ heirs" does not occur anywhero. 
The word “ meoessore” dose occur offen; but, as you will see below, in the Treaty of 
1805, great care is taken not only to sirike out this word “successora,” or any other 
words of similar import, bat even pointedly to deseribo the Rajah of Trovancore of one 
of the contracting partics, a8 “THis Highness the Rajah of ‘Irevancore for himself,” 
which words “for himself” ara not weed evon in the Mysore Treaty, ‘This itself would 
be snfficient to show that if the enbsiliary Mysore Treaty was o personal one, the 
Travancore Treaty of 1805 wos especially, by the special wording of tlt treaty, a 
ahill more parsomal one for the ae with whom that treaty woe concluded. 

Now, if under the'Sth Article of the Mysore Treaty the English were entitled to 
take the administration of Mysore into their own bands and afterwards to claim that 
the country ahould not be restored because the Mysore Treaty waa a personal one, it 
wee the mora logical, that aa the Treaty of 1805 was concluded by the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore “for himself,” and oa the spocial stipolation made “by Ae * was infringed 
by the Rajah, that therefore under the treaty his country should ley annexed. I 
aay thot this single ciroumstance of the words “ for himself” would have beon enough, 
according to the argument adopted with the Mysore cose, to annex ‘Travancore to 
British India, which was not done. 

But I proeoed further, and show thot the Travancore Treaty of 1805 wns, with olf 
possilve care, made to correspond in every posible way with the Mysore Treaty, and 
Whataver may have been Wellesley's ohjects (which it 1s not at prosent my purpoes to 
search for), it is clear tliat the Itnjoh of Travancore was put in the same position ag tho 
Rajah of Mysore, or if anything i a worse one, by the words " for himself.” 

In the preamble of the Trenty of 1795* the Rajah, os a contracting party, is 
described not only by his own name, but ia farther described as “the reigning Rajah of 
Travancore,” while in that of the Trenty of 1805 the Rajoh, asa contracting party, is 
described aoe aa“ His Hiehnoss the Rajah of Travaneora for himself.” 

Article 2 of 1796 ia modified by Article 1 of 1805. It will be sean in this thet 
while in the Treaty of 1795 the words used are “the country of the said Rajah or of his 
pucceseore,” in that of 1805 the worda “hie suocessora” are omitted. 

Article ® of 1705 is modified Ly Article 8 of 1805. It will be seen that in the 
Article 3 of 1795, “The Rajah of Travancore doth engage for himself and jis sue- 

. eestora," while in Article § of 1205 the words “ his euceaseora” are omitted, and only 
" Hia Highness ee to pay,” and only “ Hia said Highness forther agrees.” 

Article £ of 1795 is modified by Articles 3 and 4of 1805. It will be seen that 
while in Article 4 of 1795 the stipulations are on behalf of “the Rajah and his suo- 
eeasora,” in the correeponding Articles 3 and 4 of the Treaty of 1805 the words “ his 


* Goo wipponiis, in which beth the Tresties of 1706 and 1308 ore given. 
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mmoccssors” are omitted, and instead of “the Rajah and his successors,” the words are 
only “the mid Maharajah” or * His Highness. 

Articles 5 and 6 of the Treaty of 1785 are modified in the Tth and 8th Articles of 
the Treaty of 1805. Now it will be observed, that while in the Articles of 1795 the 

jah is described, “the Rajah present and future,” ‘the Rajah or his succeagora,” and 
a mE Rajah of Travancore for tie time bing,” im sArtiolea 7 and 8 of 1805, we 
have nei Rajiha future,” nor * his successora,” nor “reigning for the time being,” 
el only co Highness Maharajah Ram Rajah Bahadoor,” “His said Highness,” or 

Lo Nes. 

Article 7 of the Treaty of 1795 is repealed by Article 2 of 1805, Now in the 
Article 7 of 1795 wa have “the said ag aes ah nat time berg,” While in the 2nd 
Article of 1805 we have only “Tam Rajah Bahadoor." I do not suppose it was in- 
tended, or that it haa been, or thet it is likely to be, so acted upon, thet after the 
death of this Ram Rajah Bahadoor of the Treaty of 1805 “his suocessore” would, by 
the 7th Article of the Treaty of 1795, cancelled, as abova shown, be made to pay 
again what was released and discharged in this Article 2 of 1805, — 

Article 9 of the Treaty of 1795 is altered by the Articles 5 and 6 of the Treaty of 
1805. Now it will be aeen, that while in Article 9 of 1795 there are the words “ Rajah 
or his smecessore’ country in the Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, the worda are only “ tha 
Posscesions of hia Hizhness Ram Rajah Bahadoor,” er “lis Highness.” 

‘The above Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, are the most important Articles by which 
the British Government came to have any right to ivtarfera in the administration of 
the country, and in providing for this new right, Wellesley not only omitted the words 
“successors, &c.," but adopted almost entirely the language, word for word, of the 
atipulations of the Mysore Trenty. Tia right of interference ia essentially the provision 
of the Treaty of 1806, and can bo exacted in terme of that treaty only, without any 
reference to any previous treaty, for previona treatics have nothing to say on this point ; 
and so for a5 any interference is eoncerned, it is with Ram Rajah “for himself ; aa tha 
contracting party, that the arrangement was made by Wellesley. 

Now, ie it a fiir inference or not, that ly eo deliberately and ecarefally omi 
in every Article of the Treaty of 1505 the words “ snecessora,” “for the time being, 
“ Rajahs in future,” &e., Wellesley deliberately iitemled to bring the position of the 
Tiajah of Travancore to the level of the Rajnliof Mysuro? Aud is it not fhir to infer, 
that had thot port of Article 9, and Articla 11 of 1705 which are the only Articles 
_ of the fow which have net been modifled) that comtain the word “ sucecssors” 

y¥ implication or direcily, been aleo modified or repented in the Trenty of 1805, the 
words “sneseasors " would lave been deliberately aud carefully struck out? If not, 
then why were they struck out throngliout the whe of the Treatyof 1805? However, 
whether you admit thig inference or not, whit dues tho Article 9 of the Treaty of 1805, 
from which you quoted, amount to? It caunot certainly renew and confirm what is 
altered in the Treaty uf 1905. It renews aid confirma that part of the Treaty of 1795, 
which is not modified in that of 1805. New thera are only port of Article 9, and the 
Article 11, which contain directly, or by implication, the word “ ameceszor," to which 
this confirmation can be of any cousequence for the present ot er (if the confirma- 
tion ia at all such wa you enppeee, which is not the ons, as I shall ahow hereafter). 
But I ask again whether, had these clauses been at all touched in the Treaty of 1505, 
Wollesley would have allowed the worl “ snecessora" to remain? However, be tlis ag 
it may, for whom does the Articole $ of 1805 “confirm and renew” the remaining 
Articles of 1795? Tt ia distinetly forthe “ contracting parties.” And who are the con- 
tracting parties? The Indian contracting pariy of te Treaty of 1500 is not, as in the 
Treaty of 1795, the “Hajah and suecessnrs,” or “ Rajuhs future,” or “for the time 
being,” but only “His Highness the Rajah of Travancore for himself,” and nobody 
else any more than I, : ' 

Now what I say is this, be the intentions of Wellesley what they may, they were 
the same with regard tothe Rajahs of Travancore and Mysore, aml the two trentios ara 
on the game footing; and that this is clear by his having ao carefully and deliberntely 
expunged the words successors, dc, in etery Article in tha Treaty of 1805, | alloptings 
the very phrascology of the Mysore Treaty in that of 1805, os far os gsible, and by 
“confirming” in Sth Article, for the “contracting partis” only, and not for 
* miccessors,” dhe, : 

T hope, therefore, you will now be satisfied that I have not been innecurate in my 
statement, and that I had carefully compared the Treaties of 1795 and 1805; and 
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am correct in stating, and in accordance with the Travancore Treaty of 1805 and the 
ea 


Mysore subsidiary 


of Mysore and Travancore were deliberately put 


ty, fas Rajohs : 7 

on the eame footing by Wellesley, whatever that footing was. 

As you do not desire any controveray upon the merits of the Mysore cas annexa- 
tion, &e., I do not enter into that discussion, and content myself with the simple 
remark, that in my humble opinion your remarks on that subject are refutable, 


Lom Wom Har, 


[ remain, yours truly, 
DADABHAT NAORQJI, 





APPENDIA. 


-Trenty between the Honourable Tost 
India Company and the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore in 1795. 

a apy Plan ei Me 

petual friendship, alliance, and euhsidy 
ledlrcoen the Honourable East Initia Com- 
pany and Ttajah Rom Raja Behodoor, the 
relening Rajab of Travancore, concerted 
between the Honourable Jonathan Dun- 
ean, Baq., Governor of Bombay, on the part 
of the Honourable Sir John Shore, Bart., 
the Governor-General in Oouncil of Fort 
| William, m —_ » in virtue of the 

powers vested in him by the King and 

*arliament of Great Gritain and by the 
East Indin Company, to direct and con- 
trol political affaira of all the Company's 
settlements in India, on one part; 
and the said reigning Rajah of Travan- 
core om the other: im consideration of 
the Rajoh’s application to the Bengal 
Government, in the month of September, 
1793, to have a permanent treaty con- 
eluded with the Wnglish Esst India 
Company, aod to settle and fiz the terme 
of their old friendship snd allianca, and 
for tha defence of his country against 
foreign enemies, The result is contained 
in the following Articles -— 


Apticur 1, 

Before the breaking out of the laat war 
between the Honourable Com and 
Tippeo Bultan, the three taleoke of Fa- 
roor, Alumpar, and Eoonatnasr made part 
of the Rajah of Travancore’s country ; and 
having by the said Sultan been included 
in his cessions to Honoorable Com- 
pony by the Treaty of Peace of the 18th 
of March, 1792, the said Compony do, 
oF ace age ancient friendahip with 

en of ri preferred the 
Rajah off raed ener every 
claim that they may have to the talooks 
in question, all the eaid three taloolkes 
are accordingly left on the former footing 
as part of the said Rajeh's country. 


Treaty of perpetual friendship and alli- 
ance between the Honourable Enelish 
Enst India Company Bahadoor, the 
Maharejah Ram Rajah Eohedoor, Rajoh 
of Travancore. . 

Whereas the treaty, concluded in the 
year 1795, between the Honourable Com- 

pf a we ete of England trading to 
the Indies, and His late Highness the 
Rajah of Travancore, was intended to de- 
fend and protect tha Travancore comntry 
agninet rh chong and to vine bea 
and fix the terma of the ancient friendship 
and allianes subsisting between the Com- 
pany and the Rajah of Travancore; and 
wheresa it is evident that the intentions 
of the contracting parties have not ben 
duly fulfilled ; and whereas the said Com- 

any and the Rajoh of Travancore have 
fuged expedient that additional . 
alona ale at Sits Ring be muide for the 
of supplying the defecta in the 
bait Treaty, snl of eutablishing the con- 
nection between the anid contracting par- 
tise on & gracooryar basis of mourity in 
se wage a) henge a 
carry into effect the anid intentions, 

‘gent treaty is concloded by Lieqtenant- 

lomel Colin Macaulay, the Resident at 
Travancore, on the part and in the name 
of His Excellency the Moet Noble Mar- 
quis Wel , EP. ond E.G, Go- 


vernor-(ien im Oouneil of all the” 
aecagionas im the Hast Indies, . 


British 
ant by His Highness the Rajah. of Tra- 
vanecora, for himeelf, agreeably to tha 
following Articles, which ahall be binding 


on the contracting parties as aa the 
eee tnoe all x feta 





at, a 
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Aprrmnz 2, 

‘Tf any power or states, near or remote, 
by eea or land, aball, without agression 
on the part of the Rajah of Tra 
attempt or begin hostility and war u 
- the country of the anid ah or of 
Bieceseors: under such circumstances, 
the expulsion of, and the protection of the 
country against, such enemies rest with 
the Company's Government. 


Anrione §. 


In consideration of the atipulation in 
the Second Article, the Rajah of Travan- 
eore doth engage for himself and his suc- 
rages the! annially at Anjengo, both 

War, & sim equivalent to 
fie eye expense of three of the Honourable 
Company's battalions of sepoys, together 
with a company of European a 
and two companies of laseare. 


Aptroue 4, 

The Company stipulate that this force 
of infantry and ahall, if the Rajoh 
desire it, always be stationed in his eoun- 
yea as win ie Ue apes noma 

2 

#iong where he shall reir ol the 

they shall always be in readiness: and in 
respec to such requisitions os the Rajah 
and his successora may have occasion to 
oop the officer in command of these 

d to act againat fi 
cca who shall have nvaled the eaid 
Rajah’s country, it is that euch 
commanding officer stand previously fur- 
nished with instructions from the Govern- 
ment of that Presidency whence he shall 
have ae ep per or otherwise, he ia 
“immcdintely, om aich a requisition, ta 
cure instructions and the sanction of his 
pad, for repelling such invasion ; 
or he the event of the ae country 
sounerpected|y inva bes enenn 

that the urgency of the dan attacks 
from without shall not of defer 
the erations till the orders 
tha Government of such Presidency can 
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Apricorn 1, 


The friends and enemies of efther of 
the contracting parties shall be considered 
= the car ee enemies of both; the 

cmolre.ble pany especially enga 
to defend and the territories gaging 
Rajah of Travancore against all enemies 
whatsoever, 


Antione 3, 

In consideration of the stipulation and 
release contained in the first and second 
Articles, whereby the Com: becomes 
Hable to heavy and cona ae, 
while great relief ia nfforded to 
finances of the i His Highness = 
gages to pay annually to the said Com- 
Pauy 2 gm arateees to tha expense of 
one régiment of Native Infantry, in addi- 
tion to tha sum now payable for the forces 
subsidized by the 
subsidiary Treaty of 1795; the said amount 
to be paid in six equal instalments, to 
commence from the day of January, 
one thousand aight kwndead and five; 
and His ssid Highness forther agrees, 
that the dispoeal of the aid eum, together 
Hatt the foi uct and employment of 

troops to be maintained by it, whether 
oma within the Travancore country 
or within the Company's limita, shall ba 


left entirely to the Company, 
Anticuz 4, 
Bhoold if become necessary for the 
Company to omploy a larger than 


that which is stipulated for in the pre- 
ceding tee to protect the territories 
of the sold Maharajah against attack or 
invasion, His Highness agrees to contribute 
jointly with tha pany towards the dis- 
of the increnaed, expense thereby 
oot. auch « sum os shall appear, on 
an attentive consideration of the means of 
His anid Highness, to bear a just and 
reasonable pom are the actual net 
revenues of 


the time being 
service, in any civil or military capacity, 


: one oh 
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Antrote 4—eontinwed, |. -, 
be received, the cormmending officer ix, 
under such cireumetances, to cag ogre 
diately, and without objecti @ force 
under his command to the ares and 
Protection of the Rajah an & suc- 
cessor: scr dtanaibet 36 pa he en that the 
aforeanid force and the Rajal‘aown army 
be at any time found uneqnal to cope with 
and defend the country agninst the supe- 
rior forea of the enemy, the exponge of 


ae auch farther troopa aa it may be necessary 


and isite for the company to forniah 
in such instances is to be altogether at 
the said Company's enst; nor shall their 
Government anywise object to furnish 
such additional force, the expense of which 
ehall in no respect be chargeable on tho 
Rajah or his suceaseora; nor ehall the 
Company ever apply for or demand any 
aim un that account, or possess any 
ples or claim to make any further requi- 
sition for pecuniary aid from tho Rajah 
or his suceessore, by reason of ony war 
fare or hostility that may hereafter even- 


_. tually occur, 


Auvrroe 6, 


‘Ag the Company do only engage to de- 


fend anid protect the country dependent 
on the Rajoh of Travancore against u- 
provoked attacks, it is therefore to be 
clearly and distinctly understood between 
the porties that the Rajahs, present and 
future, are not to commit any hostile 
aggression towards any other Sinte, 
whether Indian or Haropean ; and in the 
event of the Rajah or his successors 
having any disputes of political nature 
or tendency, tf is neces that the same 
shall be -tranemitted by the latter to the 
Honourable Company's Gorernment, who 
will de ine thercon according to jus- 
tice and policy and mutual eoneort, 


ARTIOLE &. 
The reigning Rajah of Tmvancore for 
al not keep in his 


nor allow to remain within hia dominiena 
aa merchants, or under say othor plea or 


' pretext, the aubjecta or citizens of any 


nation being at war with Great Britain 
or with the East India Company; nor 
under any cireurnetances of penes or war 
allow ang European mation to obtain 
eelilement (7.2. territory. or places under 
his authority) within the same, nor enter 
into any mew en ta with « 


ee oy ae fdas bic fin 
pre + concurrence of the British Go- 
vernmenis in India, 


AnrioLE 7. 

His Highness Maharajah Ram Rajoh 
Babadoor engages that he will be gui 
2 a sincere and cordial attention to the 
relationa of peace and amity eatnblished 
between the English Company nnd thoir 
allies, and that he will carefully abstain 
from any interference in the adfairs of any 
tate in alliance with the said Enplis 
Company Bahadoor, or of any stata ait 
ever; and for securing the object of this 
atipolation, it ja further stipulated and 
agreed that no communication or corre- 
nes with any foreign state whatever 

be holden Hia said Highness 

withont the previous knowledge and 
aanction of the said English Company 
Bahadoor, 


Anrrone &. 

His Highness stipulates and agrace 
that he will not admit any European 
foreigners into his servica without the 
concurrence of the English Compan 
Bahadoor, and that he. will exurefans 
and deliver to the Company's Government 
all Europeans, of whateoaver dexaription, 
who ahall be found within the territories 
af His anid Highness without regular 
pazeports from the English Government; 
it being His Highnese's determined reso- 
lution net to suffer, even for a day, any 
Enropean to remain within his territories 
unleas by consent of the said Company. 
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Arto 7 
When the Company shall require of 
rootless terrence By of his 


of -his own country, shall be liable to 
be employed oa far the Company a 
Government on either of the 
paint oar and Caliont; ond to 

t z pervies, at the pany's 
expense and under their onders. 


AnrioLe &, 


ecko ba per contract with the 

eontinge im 1 
‘oboe inarenae after the pee tree 
the period of the existing contract, to 
such modificationa as to price, period, or 
bee alle Lik Baer fia he 
agreed upon between the partias, 


Anricem §, 


The Oom eng nob to im 
eer op Mee we the rela orm 
administration of the Rojoh of Travan- 
eore's pike gpl ar lll urge 


‘themselves or enter upon any part of 


what a the management of the 
present Rajab’s or hig successors’ coun- 
try. At the same time, it is vided 


that all the former agreamente between 
the Honourable Company and the Rajahe 
of Travancore, relative to the settlements 
of Anjengo and egeosrai of Erawa, and 
to the arn h 5 eB in Te t 
trade t the Bajah : dorening 


remain ie yet ley to ‘the 
practice "hitherto: and aa otherwise 
re saa this Rigged is principally to 
provide ite poaes of external 
defence, a ber erefure no reference 
whatever to the Rajah's situation os o 


ri to the Carnation, conceming 


e Rajoh of Travancore doth, & 
the aincerity of his of his own 
accord, acknowledge and that in 
the line of his former fealty, aa from of 
old established, towards the Oircar of the 
aoubeh of Arcot, there shall never ceour 
any difference or deviation, 
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i Anrioin 2. 
Whertas by the Beventh Article of tha 
Treaty: goneluded aa the year 1795 be- 


English Hast tat y Bahadoor, 
it was etl det Te eek to tle 
pany s requira any aid of his troops 
al fasist them in war, it shall be inoum- 
nt on the said rei Rajah for the 
time being, to ene Oeil aid, to such 
extent and in auch numbers as may be 
in hia power, from his r infantry 
and cavalry, exclusive of the native 
Nayrs of his jam Ll and the Company 
& now entiraly to release the 
Rajah from fin r ligation incurred under 
the ssid wget it ia 
cen and that the Ram 
adodr is for ever discharged from 
aforesaid burdensome obligation. - 


Apion 6, 


And whereas it is indispensably neces- 
that effectual and lasting mesonnlty 


eal be provided against failure im 
the funds de dentined to defray either the 
expenses of the ean pee annee ze Sr oor 
in time of pence, or the 

pensea described in the er 
of the present Treaty, it is Prong At atipu- 


lated and agreed between the con 

parties, that whenever the Governor- 
General in il of Fort William in. 
Bengal, shall have renson to apprehend — 
such failure in the fonds eo destined, the 


anid Governor-General in Council shall ba « 


at liberty, and shall have foll power and 


_ might, either to introduce auch regulations 


and ordinances as he ahall deem expedient 

for the internal management and colles- 

cat of the revenues, or for the better 

of any other branch and depart- 

ain the iaveriand of aight gg or 

to aezume and brmg under th e divect 
management of the servants of the paid 


pany Bahadoor, such part or of 
a rica i ing Na sche 
the Maharajah Ram Rajah Baba aa 


ehall a to him, the ssid Governor- 
Genet a: Cool” —— to render 
the said fonds efficient available, 
either in time of pence or war. 
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ai Anriote 10. 
~All unsettled claims of a pecuniary 
nature which the contracting parties may 


‘haye had upon each en ropa 
warlike expenaca, up to the period of the 
eondlusion of the ‘Trea of Peaon with 


“Tippoo Sultan, under date thea 18th af 
March, 1792, shall ba onnoelled and de- 
clared null and woid,. . °° . 
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ARTIOLE 6, ea 
And it is hereby further | that, 
whenever the said Governor-General in © | 
Council shall signify to the enid Maha- 
rajah Lam Raji floor that if is 2 
necessary to carry in effeot tha “: 
rovisions of the fifth Article, His said 
ighneas Molarajal Ram Rajah Baha- 
door shall immediately iame ordera to 
hie amila or other officers, either for canry- 
ing into effect tho said regulations and 
nndinances steading to the tenor of the 
Fifth Artielo, or for placing the térri- . 
torlea required under the exelugive antho- 
rity and control of the English Compan 
Baliedoor; aud inense His Highness shall 
not izanc such onlora within ten daya 
from the time when the application shall 
have been formally made to him, then 
the eaid Governor-General in Council 
shall be at liberty to tame orders by his 
own muthority either for carrying into 
effect the paid revulationa anid ordinances, 
or ftr assuming the management and 
eollection of the paid territories, os he 
alinll judge most expedient for the pur- 
pose uf securing the elficioney of the anid 
wilitary funda and of pero fe for the 
effoctoal protection of the country ond 
the welfira of the people: Provided 
always, thet whenever and ao long os 
any partof His asid Highness's territories 
alu be placed and shall remain under 
the exclusive authority and control of the 
said aE EEE, the Governor: 
General in Council shal! render to Hin 
Highness o true and faithful aecount of 
the revenues mul produce of the terri- 
tovlca eo aumed: Provided aleo, that in 
no cage whatever shall His Highneas‘s 
actual receipia or anual income aris- 
ing owt of lds territorind revenue be less 
than fhe eum of two lakhs of rupees, 
together with one-fifth part of the net 
reventda of the whole of his territories, 
which sum of two lakhe of ra bo- 
gether with the amount of one-fifth of 
the anid net revenuce, the East India 
Company engages at all times and in 
every possible case to secure and cause to 
be Ll are His Highmess's wae. 
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Anrtoum 11. 

Company enghee engage that none of the 

Rafal of Malabar under their jurisdic- 
tion shall be allowed to commit excesses 
in: the country, or -to encroach on the 
ajah of Travancore or of 
hia successors ; and both the contracting 
parties engage not to give shelter to the 
rebels, whosoever they be, of either 


~ the two states within the country of 


Malabar; but, on the contrary, to seize 
on, a mutually to deliver up, such 


pen 
Anticte 12. 

On the commercial vessels of the said 
Tiajahs opera any of the porta in 
a appertainin br to the Honourable 

pany, flo tain every requisite 
ea ee aupply, on paying for the 
game; and in like manner 
Company's ahipa slull experience the like 
iasistance ore im the ports and 
roads of hig coun 

This proposed y, consisting of 

twelve articles, has eee concerted in the 

at Novena af Anjengo, on the 17th 
aromet. 1795, of the Christinn ern, 
with the ith of QGartikes, 

ori pn the ar style, between the 
Rajah of Travancore and tha 


* Honourable Jonathan Duncan, Eaq., Go- 


vernor of Bombay, bc ul aha 
That 4 the es Shall by ae 


able the eons e in ied 


when, after his al, he will forward 
it to England; having thence also 
been approved, is within two year to be 
: | onder the geal and ratifiention 


of the Company, in the acoustomed form, 
arid delivered to grad ore from which 


pi cesidred to sal and and fend exmpote etl 


voucher, 

nfermed 
to eke a Ge hacia The amount 
af the subsidy under these pro terms 
of nal treaty, —_— ee fail be 
anny in at ango, in 
three an bine or instalments, at the 
expiradion of every four months 


(Bigned} Jowarnas Duncan, 


APPENDIZ, RB 


Honourable ‘ 


ATRTIOLE 9. 
Boch of the Treaty of Anno 
Domini fhougand seven hondred and 


y-five (1795) between the English 
ast India Company and the lata Rejah of 
play pa ore colonla to phren 


the alliance, to cement the 
and to identify the intereste of the con- 
tracting parties, are hereby renewed and 


AZ 
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ARTIOLE 9—oonfinued. 
confirmed; and accordingly His Highness 
hereby promises to pay af all times the - 3° 
titmost attention to auch advice ag the ~ <-- 
English Government ahall occasionally 
judge it necessary to offer to him, with a 
view to the et Bl his finances, the 
better collection of hia revenues, the ad- 
ministration of justice, tha extension of 
commerce, tha encouragement of trade, 
agriculiiure, and industry, or any other «.¢ 
objecta connected with the advancement = 
of His Highness’s interesta, the happineags © “2 
of hig people, and the mutual We of 
hoth States, 








ARTIOLE 10, 


This Treaty, ibe veld ten Articles, 
being this day, thot day of Jounary, 
Ona thowand cight hundred and five, 
settled and concluded at the fortress of 
Teeroovanondapooram, im pe heer | 
Lientenant-Colonal Colin Macanla: 
behalf and in the name of His Excellence 
the Most Noble Marguia Welles ae 
and E.0., Governor- eneral, in 
with the Maharajah Ram Rajah Beha. 
door; he has delivered to the said Maha- 
F rajah one copy of the same in English : 
Se and Heo | ba eg and ealed by him,  * 
be fel and His Highness hes delivered to co 
Lieutenant-Colonel aforeasid another 
algo in Parsian and English, bearing 
aeal and signature, and signed and me iad 
by Valoo Tomby, Dewan to the Maha- 
raja ; and the Lientenant-Oolonel afore- 
' anid has ery ‘to procure and deliver 
to the said Maharajah, without delay, a 
copy of the same under the geel and si 
ture of His Exeallency the Moat Nable 
Marguia Welleeley, Governor-General, in 
Council, on the receipt of which by ‘tha. 
said Maharajah, the present Treaty shall 
be deemed complete and binding on the 
Honourable the English East India Com- 
Fy and on the Maharajah Ram ae 
Bahadoor of Travancore, and the copy of 
it now delivered to the said Maharajah 
shall be returned. 


(Signed) C, Macaunar. 


én on Bnd ay, 1806. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1888. 


Tse Ricur Hor. LORD LYVEDEN, Paesment or Tae Assoctatios, 
IN THE CHarn. 


Cones, Hany protested against the Meeting being considered the Annual Mesting, 
Mr. Boxnmmes said, that if Colonel Haly intended to move thet the Meeting 

a he should second it, as he intended to move that the Meeting be adjourned, 
aike rast enable the Managing Committes to give a fuller report of the tranesctious 
of the year, 

Tbe motion to adjourn was put to the Meeting and nagatived. 

General Nonta moved the adoption of tha Re: <i, at the suggestion of the 
Chairman, was considered paragraph by paragre: 


lege pha 1 to 5 were ed to. 
On! vagtagh 6— — e- 

Mr, Borymnses moved :-—" That this Meeting, while it ia thankful to the Managing 
Committee for the care with which they have prepared the Financial Report of the 
Assomation, is of opinion that it is desirable to give « foller resume of the work dona 
by the Association durmg the past year, and that this Meeting do adjourn to a future 
day, in order to enable the Managing Committee to give such faller Report.” 

Mr. Mrrra seconded the motion. 

The Garman stated that the Meeting having already decided that they would 
mow proceed with the Report, he could not put the question of adjourning tha 
Masting to any future time; bot that he would, if Mr, oweres Pleased, put the 
question, that a fuller Report be made by the Managing Committee in the foture. 

General Noars observed that the Managing Committes had male their Reporta 
aa succinet as possible, because the full report of the proceedings was to be found in 
the Journal; and he wos afraid that if a fuller account of the transactions of the 
Association were given in the Report, people would not care to look at the Journal. 

Major Evans Buu. aupported the recommendation of Mr. Bonnerjee, that a fuller 
account of the proceedings should be given in the Report: but he thought an 
additional paragraph might be at once drafted and attached to the Report, giving a 
short notice of the deputations to the Secretary of State, and one or two other 


portant: edings. 

Mojop-Ceneral Jaoon and Mr. Tarter made a few observations, concurring with 
what head fallen from Mr. Bonnerjee and Major Evans Bell. 

' After a few other remarka from Mr, Low and other Membere— 

Mr. Bosserser withdrew hia motion, and proposed in lien thereof that it be an 
inatruction tothe Managing Committee to add a brief supplement, giving a resume of 
the year's franenctions of the Asaotiation to their Report aa already published. 

Mr. Brices seconded it (suggesting at the same time that the Frooeedings of tha 
Association should be published in the shape in which tha Proceedings of the Bocial 
Aleience Association were published, and distributed throughout the world gratia). 

The motion was put and carried, and Paragraph 6 was agreed to. 

P h 7. Articles 1 to 7 inclusive were agreed to. 

On Artinle a— 


Colonel Hany moved the addition of the words, “with power to add to their 
number,” 
Colonel Syxze objected to the introduction of the words, as being contrary to the 
naual eustoro in like institutions. : 
Mr. Brises seconded the motion, referring to the Corn-law League as being a 
society of which the Council was unlimited, 
ss ‘Lhe motion waa negatived, and Article 8 was agreed to. 
Article § was agreed to. 
On Artidle 10— : : 
Colonel Hazy moved in substitution of the words “ tha Council shall appoint a 
," that “ the Annual Meeting shall appoint a Secretary.” 
Mr, Brrses seconded the motion, stating that he would have been content that 
the Council should appoint a Secretary, if the former motion had been carried to 
make the Council unlimited. 
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‘Tha motion was negatived by the Meeting, and Article 10 was agreed to, 
Arti¢las 11 and 12 were aeroed to. ii 
“On Article 18— Ey 
Mr. Low proposed to strike ont the worda “from its own body,” and after the ~~ 
: word “ Members” to ingert the worda “of the intion.” 
®. "The amendment having been seconded and agreed to, the Article as amended was 


Article 14 was agreed to. 

On Article 15— ve 

Mr, Low proposed the addition of the words, “or in the absence thereof, any 
Mamber of the Association.” 
as Tha Article so amended was agreed to. 
pk Articles 16, 17, and 18 were agrood to. ne 
‘: On Article 1 He 

Mr, BoswEesen osed, and Colonel Syxrs seconded tha addition of the words, . - 
after the word “audited,” “by one Member of the Council, and one Member taken 
from the general bedy of Members of the Society.” 

The Article aa amended waa agreed to. 

On Artiale 20— 

Mr. Bossewen moved, and Mr. Tavien seconded, that the Article be strek out. 

Mr, Dananmat Naorom beving explained the object of the rule, suggested that ag 
the Association had not led much experience of the working of it, it would be well to 
let it stand till the next Meeting, 

Mr, Bouwmmer modifled his motion by 7 ng thet the words at the eommenca- 
ment of the Article, “Local Committees shall be apenas in India by Local Sub- 
eribers, subject to the approval of the Council,” ahould stand, striking out the reat, 

The Meeting negatived the amendment and passed the Article as it stood. 

On Article 21— 

Mr, Boxwenen proposed that it should read as follows, “ that the Conncil eholl 
have er to make and alter any bye-lawa for the managemont of the Association, — 

and all bye-aws ehall be, soon after they are made or altered, circulated amongst the - 
~ Members of the Association.” 
Mir. Low auggested that there should be Ineerted after the word “ bye-lawas," the 
‘words, “auch bye-lawa to be published in the firet number of the Journal isened 
rf] _ 


bee f Rie, Boutiiran chested to such words, the Journal pag nee tte avery quarter, 
Fe Pape: Mr. Low auggested thet they might be inserted in the next notice aaliing i 








a”: ; 
The Article waa agreed ta. 
Article 22 waa ad. to, 
On Articlé 25, referring to the Journal of the Association, the following digensaion 
took place — 
Mr. Dapangal Naonom,—With a view tothe proper understanding of this Article, 
I wish to be allowed to make o few observations, We are told in the Report that 
2712. hos heen the cost of three numbers of the Journal, but if you look o litele closer 
@ ioto the matter you will soe that it is not only 2711, but o great deal more. If you 
look at the first aceommt you will ace an item of 481. for reporting, which strictly 
apenking is forthe Journa, Then thero ia freighte, postages, &e., 801, of which a 
large portion belongs to the Journal. In the same manner in the next account there 
are similar amounts, The oxpeneo therefore of the Journal is not only what is stated 
in the body of the Report a4 2711, but o prent deol more. And how do-we stand ot 
present? The account shows a balance of 2922, you might add Ba/mbre, because. _ 
‘that ja a loan to the Princea of Enttywar, which they will return.to ug, therefore there ©” 
id 2611 odd in our hands. But then you must remember that one of the Resolutiona 
pared at the last Annual Meeting waa, that the be a8 far as possible... 
remumeérited for his arduous services in bahalf of the Association, but up to this time ee 
only 80%, has been pnid to him, and I think it will ba absolutely necessary for the | 6" 
~ Council, a3 soqn as possible, to approprists something to the Secretary. I think 3 
nothing lees than 1). would be satisfactory or reasonable, which would be only 10h ~ 
» years’ hard and haragsing work, We.all mow what the character of thet 
‘hes. been, and ye all know amount of influence which he has been able.to 
ig in enppert of this Association, That will be the first thing the Council will << 
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have to do: “That 100/, having been paid, we will have only 1607. in hend, Then 


the subseriptions received for the Journal. are bo deficient, that not only has the ©. 
Association paid the price of 00 copies, but there is a detioft at this moment of 100, °° 
ao that wae start now only with a balance of GOl,in hand, That is the true state of. 
the account, and we must clearly understand that this is owing to nearly 5002 being 
absorbed in the publication of the thres numbers of the Journal, That being the 
state of our finances, we ace the absolute neceasity of doing something by which the 
Journal should Lr eg It moy be true that if we charge Se, for the Journal it will 
destroy it altogether, but whet are we to do? We shall be happy to hear any 
suggestion by which we can make the Journal pay iteelf We have now nearly 600 - 
Members and 60 Life Members, whose money we have used up, We have had dona-’ 
fons te the amount of nearly 3001, which we alao have weed up, but which propel 
ought to lave become capital; but supposing we were wound up at this moment, all 
that we should have in hand would be Ws 
Captain Baners.—7Si, has been received since last Tuesday, ao that there will be 

that in addition, 


- Mr. Danapnar Naonom.—Say about 1801; that is allwe have in hand. I give. i, 


this explanation more particularly for my native friende in India, that they may know 
our position. Unless they come fi with that amount of patriotism which ‘they 
have hitherto shown, to support this Journal, half the strength or three-fourths of the 
aire of the Association ia gone. It is by the cirenlation of the Journal among =| 
Mem of Parliament who tuke an interest in Indian affairs, that information ig 3.\ 
aupplied to them a Indion matters, and it ia by the cirenlation of the Journal 
among officials in India that we bring our influence to bear upon them. Unleae wo 
ive to Members of Parliament and to Indion officials the opportunity which the 
ournal gives them to read what we have to any, we shall not be able to do any good 
Whatever. Therefore I do not see tliat wo ean eubstituto anything better for this article, 
tho at first sight it strikes ona as being somewhat detrimental to the interests 
the Journal. If anything better could be substituted, I am certain the Managing 
Comunittes and all the Membera would be most happy that it should be adopted, 
; General Norta.—It will be in the recollection of the Membera who attended the 
* first Meetings of this Association, that it was proposed to linve a anbacription of two 
guiness per annum, which was to include the right to a copy of the Journal. That 
was thought to be too high a rate of anbscription, and a motion was carried that the 
subeeription should be 1/. jer annum for Memberzhip atl an optional subscription of 
Gaifor tha Jownal It was auppoted at that time that every Member would eu ihe 
‘>. his 6a for the Journal, but as you eee very fow have subscribed to it, aud it has 
; become a very dificult question how we are to pay for the Jomrnal. We have dis- 
cussed it over and over ugain at the Managing Committec, and this propbattion was 
at last agreed to be submitted to you, as being most likely to be successful, that the 
Journal should be published quarterly, awd that the price to subecribers should be 5e., 
and to pon-subgeribers 10s, 

Captain Patsen—If you have a difficulty in selling copica of the Journal now, 
how much greater will be the difficulty when you raise the price of the Journal to 5s, to 
Members and 10a. to the public generally, Will any of the outside public be likely 
to take a copy for lie? I ihink the puint in which the alteration d be made is 
this: You might reduce the expense of a » a great deal of the Journal consiate 

_ of papers sent in to the Agewiation by Members, and I think the Secretary might 
give a short resume of the after-conversation, That would do away with the ex- 
se of reporting, Again, why are the articles printed tm exfenw¥ They might 
be ent dewn by the Seerétary, and by that meana the Journal might come out in a 
cheaper form onee a-month. The Journal comes out ao long after #he interest in the 
particular suliject hag passed away, that you do not get so many subserlbers to it as 
you otherwise would. In other associations the subscribers pay 11 a-year, and they 
© yp -pecsive the reports eratis. 
2° Wer, Low —Yon are allnding to asociations with perhaps 2000 members, 
. > Captain Pawren—Is not it avicidal policy, when nobody will porclinso if at 
present, to inerenge the price? What you ought to do ia to ent down the articles, 
Sand have them printed in a cheaper form on thinner paper and in amaller type. 
I ee that the prices should remain oa if is af prosent. 
lonel Hany.—I peeond that motion; if you make it chesper, it will sell ee 
I think that we ought to be very careful how we curtail it. If you begin to gutiown 


i 
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_ whet each Menibeieamja;- think you will diseatiaty all those who speak at our meet... 


portions af the. observations of the speakers in the subsequent discussions you will 
laantiaty everyone 
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I think. we. t with that by allowing each maakt to rpovk 
tan minutes. If you permit anyone to cut ont portions of the papers or 


. Therefore I i that they should be printed in ertenso, 
Mr. Low.—I will very brieily the attention of the Meeting to the state of our 
aocounts, Let wa look this in the face with regard to the publication of the Journal 


for the future. It hes hed my aoriows coneideration for many months past. We have 


J 4 -reosived 520! from Life Mambera during the past two years—that is to say, to the 


end of 1867, We cannot expect that that item in our account will be anything like 


’ thet in future, We bave expended that, and we are actually insolvent at the present 


time. We have a balance of 2320; but after we have paid our Secretary and bills 
unpaid for the Journal, we have nothing in hand, We have 395 subscriptions in 
prrear, ‘Take our eubseribera af G00. T thirty off them for Lifs Members—that 
reduoss the number of paying subaeribera to S70, Then 895 of those are in arrear, 
Suppose we get O00/. out of that 95/1, it will bring our income to something onder 
i) Y area, The cost of the rooma ia 160) a-year. I pot 200. at the least for our 
office astablishment, clerks, éc., without the Secretary ; 50, for the oxpense of postage 
and various incidentala—thot ia 4102., which leaves 902, to pone the Journal. How 
ean you do it? Your Journal hes cost you 5001, and unless you can increase your 
number of Members from 600 to something considerable you’ cannot publish your 
Journal; therefore it resolves itself into thia: If this Article 23 standa, the Council, 
taking into consideration the financial state of the Association, will publish tha 
Journal or aged can. If you do not leave it ao, C am afraid the Council for 
the future will find their handa tied, and will not have the money to carry out what- 
ever resdlution you may pass. The intention of this 28rd Article was that the 
Qouncil ghould in their disoretion publish the-Journal or not. If thay have the funds 
they will publish it; if they have not, they cannot, That is our position. 

General Joos. Tt seems to mé, a8 a matter of course, it muat be left to the 


~ disoretion of the Cquncil to publish the Journal or not, because if they have not 


, they are not justified in running us into debt. I think all would agree that it 
zomet be left to their discretion, Tho question is how to raiae the funds age Ft 
tha Journal, which ia admitted to be such a useful adjunct to cur Inatitution, I 
8 circular should be addressed to every Member, stating that the Journal will probably 
have to be given up for want of fonda, and asking how far each Member would. be 


“dnelined to support it, and what amount he would give annually to continue it; and 

. When the anewera came in you would have something to go on in your calculations of 

iegshie seeein ts Another thing I would est with a view to increasing our 
i, 


in 
Be 


80 that we may be able to continua to publish our Journal, is this: that more 
encouragement should be given to those native princes and ohiafs of India who come 
forward with liberal donations to help the Institution. ‘For instances, the Rao of 
Kutch, one of the principal chiefs io Workern India, ment 1002. through me to the 
Society, to show his sense of the utility of such an Institution and the services that it 
had already rendered for the benefit of the natives of India, I do not know that any 
further notice waa taken of it beyond # letter of thanka. I think that the Council 
should do something to stimulate others to come forward in that way by recognizing 
the benefit they have conferred upon the Socisty, by giving them some honorary 
appointment, or in sore other way, 

Colonel Byxen.—I wish to say two or threa words on this question; for really it 
isa very important one. The permanence of the Institution rests upon. it, Without 
a Journal, what assurance have you to give to the a of India that you are really 
doing anything? They will not send money if they do not see that you are working 
for them, Therefore the Journal is bound up with the life-blood the: Institution. 
pombe.) Mr, Dedabhai Neoroji says that the Journal is for the information of 

mbera of Parliament, I ean tell hith that isely in ion to the magnitude 
of the Journal will be the disinclination to read it by Members of Parliament: for 
they cannot read « fourth pert of what is sent to them, and therefore what you send 
them should be as short and succinct aa possible, and compressed within the narrowest 


limits; but the people of India expect details, It ia in my opinion imprudent and “ 


impolitic to propose that Members should pay 6s for cach Journal, and that the 
: aheral ee en would be that of the United Service Institution, 
of which I have & member for thirty-five years. We found that our funds ware 


Pas, 
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ite inenffielent to meet the expenses of the Journal, thongh We had three or four 
sand members paying 10s. a-year, At leet it wae | that there should be 
a a of an extra 11 each per ammum from the members, Wa 
immediately found 300 or 400 members coming with their extra gubseriptions, Those 
who paid the extra 12. per {annum got the Journal, supported the credit of the 
Institution, and enabled it by thom meana to continue the Journal regular! 
ging I think it would be adviaable to adopt that plan in our cass; that is 
gay, to send out cireulara to the Members at large, inviting the subscription af 
an extra 1/. each. As for this proposition, it muat be in my opinion a failure, 

Mr, Hasrwice.—I have a few words to say upon this aubject, which, as Colonel” | 
Sykes says, is one of the greatest importance. I think we must have ghee a 
cation quarterly, in order to show whet the Society ia really doing; but if it ig- .. ° 
published at this price, it ia a prohibitive price, And I also disagree with the : 
position to charge more to the gen public than to Members. I should pro ea tant 


the Journal should be is 1ed quarterly at the price of half-a-crown to bere 31. 
: and if 


and to the general publ any subsidiary measure euch as that which Oolonel - 
Aykes has pr raat 4a thought advianhle, that is, that Members who are willing te 
subscribe should give a particular subacription in order to keep it afloat, let’ that be 
done alao; bot let ua have the Journal published quarterly and regularly, and ata 
moderate price. ; 

Major vane Bein.—I beg to second that all the words from “the price” down to 
"10s." be lett out, and that the words “the price of each number of the Journal, 
Bball be 26, Go." be aubstiinted, Putting the price at x. to Members and 10s, to the 
public is not a anion Proposition at all, it would be inoperative. 

Mr. Low.—Suppote we strike ont the words from “decide” altogether, leaving the 
question of price altogether out. 

General Noura.—The price to be fised by the Council. 

Mr. Low (to Mr, Kastwick).—Do you proposes to make it compulsory that the 
Council shall publish it regularly ? 

Mr, Eaxsrwicr.—Yes. 

Mr. Low,—Where is the money to come from ? 

Mr. Taruen.— All I am going to submit to the Meeting is thia, we seam to be in 
inextricable difficulty. We all that the Jowmal ia necesaary, and we all agrees 
that we cannot publish it. We all agree that 10s. is a etc Bal but we alao 
agree that unless we put soch a price upon it, it will not be publi atall. Unless 
we take the bull by the horns, and propose an increase of subsoription, we shall never 
get out of the difficulty. 

Mr. Bricas.—lIf the last speaker proposes that as an amendment, I wish to aecond 
it. My idea of the thing is this, thatthe subscriptions shall be hereafter 21. per 
annum, instead of 1L annum. L, for one, am willing to ronke my next subsoription 
21, instead of 1L By that means wa ehould get funda blige our Journal whenever 
there wag something to publish. Iam not aware wh our Journal is published 
monthly or quarterly. 

Captain xeede SW TbaAN ee there is enough matter to make a number, 

Mr. Brraca.—I should propose that the Journal should be published ga le 
the ‘Journal of the Society of Arts? and that it should be sent through the whole of 
the country gratia, Then, I think the Journal bes cost us rather too much : it could 
be done for ‘half the money, I would undertake a contract to do it for half the 


money. 
Colonel Havy.—With regard to this proposition to increase the subscription to 21, 
I think we have lost sight of this, that we cannot get in our 1h If we mals it 21, it 
would defeat ita own object: you would be poorer next year than now. = 
Cuarmay.—I do not wish to impose any suggestion of mine upon the a 
“but we find by the Report that there are 395 subscriptions for 1858 in arrear, an 
twenty-nine saenvigGetal for 1867. We con hardly suppose that if the eubscriptions 
‘were Increased the accounts would ehow a better result in ns bn of ge co they 
“do at present, It seems to ine that it doea not much signify what price you put upon 
the Journal to the general public, ah Ring pros of 2 2a, pol soa He a Sigel 
twelve persons who have bought it; the whether you put the price of 2s, Gd, or 
1s, upon it, it is not aly t have ® very extensive sole, But if‘the Association 
feel that it ia an essential adjunct to the Association, I would suggest not to have an 
additional subscription for membership, but to have special subscription for the 


ie 
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- Journal ‘to be devoted to the Journal—and which special aubsoription might ba 
9 in fotere if the Journal increases in gale. 
~ Me. Low.—Practically, will not that come to the same thing as fhe Article ag it 


rs 7 eatomda F: ‘We have received altoguther leas than 801 towarda the Journal at the 


t eubsoription of 5s, If you propose to increase the aubserlption by 11, fur the 
t raf contribution towards the expenses of the Journal, the question is, Shall we 
petit in? I move that the article stand as it does to the word “decide,” leaving it 
_o*tethe Couneil to publish it or not, as they enn. 
2) Mr. Tayie.—Is any extent of the default in payment of subscription hopeless, or 
98 it from want of activity in gen, eae 
“oo. Mr. Low.—I take it, os far as these aubeeriptions in arrear ara comoerned, if 
ha in S002 we will be very fortunate. 4 
Sy ', HONHERIEE al aia amendment in the Article, to the effoct that the worda 
- “papers submitted for discussion shall be the property of the Association,” be omitied, 
> gnd that these words be ingerted in their place, “that the Association shall hava 
° the right of publishing the papers, first in its Journal, either i extend or not, og the 
ouneil may decide, and that the copyright of the oom shall belong te the writers 
of them.’ le thought that thoae who read papers before the Association would have 
a right to complain if the Association, at the same time thot if did not tteelf publish 
their papers i erteass, prevented the writera of them from publishing them i extensa, 







And, morvover, by the time the Journal come out, tho interest waa very often gone in 


the particular subject. 


Mr. Low thought that if the papera were not to be the property of the Asm-- 


ciation, they might be published elaewlere, and so the tutercet in the Journal would 
be destroyed. 

Een Jacon supported the proposition of Mr. Bonnerjee. 

Major Evans Ben. thonght that the sper should not be the property of the 
Association. He could not see the force of the objection of Mr. Low, that the papera 
might be published eleewhere, and so the interest in the Jmarnal would be deen 
Tf the Council decided that a paper was not likely to be interesting, or that its 
previous publication, by the writer of it, had diminished its interest, thay would 

it. 


Cmammaran proposed that the words “shall be the property of the. Asso- 


“3 ¢iation ” ahould be left ont. ‘ 


2. Mix, ‘Tavuns seconded the motion that the worda “shall be the property of th 
*) depectation” should be left out. 
i Ae riotion that the worda “shall be the property of the Association” be omitted 
tet | Crater heaving put that the Article as amended atand part of the rules, 
: Delonel Symes again urged upon the Association the advisability of, at all events, 
inviting the Members of the Assnciation to give an extra voluntary sobecription. 


My, Tarten mgyested that the purchase of the Journal af Se. ahould be com-. 


pulsory upon Membera, 

The Ceatnaaw thouglt thet thera would be a diffloulty in making it compulsory ; 
but the Members of the Asyocintion night be invited by circular to subscribe, 

The Article as amended wns agreed to, 

On Paragraph, 8— 

Mr. Boswewee proposed, and Mr. Merra aceonded, that the name of “ D, D, 
Cama, Eaq.," ahould bu eulstitated for “Tt. WN, Fowler, Hisg." 

Oolonel Hany proposed the fillowing names in substitution of those in the Report: 
“Mr. W. J. Stawort, Mr. Bounerjoo, Mr. Dale, Mr, Cuma, Mr, Dickineon, Mr. Qole- 
man, Mr, Mehta, General Halfour, Mr. Porter, Mr, Elliot, Dr. Goldatiicker, Mr... Fauna 
"> Agnew, Mr, Hoberts, Sir George Pollock, Dr, Dutt, Sir Edward, Gran, May Powis, 
“oo ) M@olonel French, Mr, Knight, Mr, Lawson, Mr, Wood, Mr. Oakes, Sir Join Low, 

oot A Wisiog. Hr, Copleston.” Re ie ek ee 
oo Phere being no seconder, the list fell to the ground, 
“i Ay abst suggested that the names of the proposed new Council should be put 
~Qolonel Hany proposed the name of Dr. Gildstiicker instead of B. FP. Low, Eaq. 
Mr. Bowyaasen eeconded the motion. 


() J 0M Danammar Naoron aid Major Evays Bru strongly objected to striking out 


the name of Ma, Low. ©. 





ie ee ed 
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Mr. ‘Sowmusnin iiketed. hed fonts Fie: “‘tould like to see Dr. Gildsticker on ths. 
Council, he would not like to pee Mir. Low off it, and therefore he ee ol 
Maser Wesee Face, peaed Gok aa Hi wai Acai to 
ti VANE ro it aa if Woes able to have a working bod 
the Cifinel: the ore of De Ge 
George Pollock, who he thought soit more rg reared ristely be made ® Vice-President 
General Norn s bject of eeting might probably be met by 
the names now proposer fone robe the Secretary to fill up the firat vacancies ' 
rae in the Council, the name of Dr. Gildstiicker being placed at the head . 
On Para 8 being put— 


Colonel shy ar poieeial against the Meeting now dealing with this sou! Be 
t shoul 


sae that i nanan for a future oéeasion; and he o en toBo° 
Members of Parliament being on the list, on the ground that their was tod: 
mach ovoupied for them to be able to attend the Meetings of the Association. 








Dr. Gdldsticker should ‘he substituted for Gen air” 


Mr. Tarier thought, on the contrary, that the addition of the = eer ea of Members A : 


of Parliament was more calculated to give strength to the Association than enything: 


Mr, Danannar Naoko stated, that Mr. Stansfield having stated that he was: 
tmabls to attend, tha name of Colonel Ffrench had been substituted, 
ee Haty pro Mr, sec hi the place of oie ds ccd as Vian 

imn of Connell, ut ne one seconding a ropodition, it fall tp em 
. , Paragraph 6 was then agreed to. 

io ph 9 waa agreed to. 

NNERIEB moved a vote of thanks to the Members of the Managing tea 

mitts eat th Secretary for their exertions in promotiong the interests of the 


Mojor Evaxe Bet seconded the motion. 

General Norra returned thanks; ond proposed that the Meeting should elest 
Lord Lyveden aa the President of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The proposal having been received with acclamation by the Meeting, Mr. Da- 
dabhai Heal said that it wie mot neces for him to second it. 

Mr. Low proposed tho re-election of the Vice-Presidents, with the mldition of the 
Rao of Kutch. 
.. Colonel Hany seconded it, and proposed soveral names in addition. 

Mr, Bosomes suggested that the name of Lord Napier of Magdala should be 


Mr. Danapnar Naonost pointed out that this Meeting eculd not appoint the Vico- 

’ Presidents, they having elrenly passed Article 9, which provided that the Couneil 

may from time to time nomimate Vioe-Presidente, aubjcet to the confirmation of the 

next Annual Meeting of the Association 

Mr. Bowyenser moved, aml Mr, Dapanwat Naonos secdnded, a vote of thanks to 
hairman. 


the 


= a 


EVENING MEETING, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1888, 
Lrevt,-Gex. 8m: ARTHUR COTTON, E.CS.L, o tee Cxam, 


Called for the consideration of— 
A Memorial to the Secretary of State for India with reference to the question of 
Jrrigation ; 
AED ALSO 


Ba A Paper by Mr. Dadabhai Nuovoji, on the Duties of Local Indian Associations, 


Mr, Dananmat Naonom moved the adjournment of the disoussion on the Memorial 
till the end of November. He t vf, notwithstanding there beiug an averaze attend- 
anos of members, the subject was of such importence that an opportunity should be 
given to thoes members who were absent, and who tool: an interest in the question - 
irrigation, to attend and take part in the discussion on tho Memorial, 50 thas, after 
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*  seaclution had. been come to eral aubjeat ag ge ihr a of the 
 yaesooiation;y ht go to th a with greater w : 
Dig Mie. a ae et ios the motion far ajon nip be ‘im cra iP 
: It; Bersda ged the motion on the ground that the importance of carrying ont 
sworlks dimentn in India was self-evident, and not a matter for discuseion. re 
Mr. Mactuzax thought there was one reason on the face of the Memorial why it 
‘weld be desirable to postpone the discussion, vis, its want of definiteness, there 
being, for instance, no muggestion in the Memorial as to where the money should 
“ Sgome from to carry ont irrigation works, or under what adminiatration they 
 ghionld be esrried out. 
oS My, Tayten explained that the Council, in agrecing to the Memorial, considered 
#hat in the present state of political affnira, the & agin Btate for India possibly 
representing a moribund Ministry, the Association might be able to get from him 
such a public record of his opinion upon the matter, as might afford either encow 
ment and support to his successor, or a guarantee and pl from himaeclf; and 
Council thought that anything bat a general expression of the conviction of the 
Agaociation of the vast importance of carrying outa grent scheme of irrigation, and a 
prayer that the Beoretary of Btate would express on opinion that vigorous action was 
immediately required, would be out of place just now, ‘The ial veferred 
particularly to the scheme of Colonel Strachey, which scheme dealt with such 
vestions os those to which Mr, Maclean had alluded, ofz, the raising of the fonda, 
he mode of distribution,and soon. The Memorial contained no practical muggestion, 
+ bué it seked tha Governmont to take action upon that compreliensive scheme drawn 
out by one of the Government offcera, and acespted by the Government of India, and 
which at the present time only existed upon paper, 
Mr. -Briacs, in some fortber remarks, urged the importance of the Association 
» taking some action upon the matter at once, seeing thet while the discussion of the 
subject waa postponed, hundreds and thousands of oor fellow-aubjecta were dying for 
want of food : and he considered that it would be wise in the Association to proceed at 
once to the Secretary of Btate with this Memorial, leaving such questions ne the ww 
’ ef raising the funda, and the means of carrying out the object for a separate Memorial. 
“With respect to the raising of the fonds, it was important that advantage should he 
taken of the low rate at which money could now be raised by the Government. 
Mr, Tarr, in wapporting the motion to adjourn the discussion, remarked, that 
looking to the very great importance of the subject, the success of the movament 
Pa ages pouibly be somewhat imperilled by the Memorial coe put forward by a 
‘re epuiation. With reference to the raising of the mo ra good scheme of 
irnigation, he thought there was no fear of plenty of money being fortheoming for 
some time to come, ot 3} or 4 per cent, backed by the guarantee of the Government, 
Coammay.—I must sey, 28 on most oocasions, there is much to be said on both 
sides, I sm inclined to think it is a great pity to loge any thme in presenting the 
there being at this momentalmosta certain prospect of a famine in Central 
Tnidia at all eventa, and the probability of one to a very great extent also in the north- 
weet; but at the same time, [ know there are ao many men of experience and weight 
connected with this Association not here to-night who feel y upow this aubject, 
that I think it would be a grent pity if the opportaniiy were not afforded them of 
taking part in the disoussion. At the present moment everybody is so abeorbed in 
this political crisis that they cannot pay any attention to anything alse, I am afraid, 
therefora, I must, upon the whole, prefer the discussion being postponed fill the end of . 
November. With regard to what hae been paid about the raise of the money, I 
think there need be no apprehension on that score. .A Government guarantee and 
‘very modernte interest would raise almost any sum for soma time to come. Another 
remark which I wish to male ia this; That it would have been desirable, if 
possible, that the deputation should have gone to the Beoretary'of State before the 
departure of the new Governor-General, oo tha the Secretary of State igs ah 
“ Bpolgen: to him on the subject. With respect to the state of the works, it is abeolitely 
frue that nothing ia deing; that is to say, with all these great schemes on paper, not a 
ames rete has been put in hand, nor is there the ial ee ol whatever of 
its being done a 
thease pre 


jie 
je rec 
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iT we have to guard ageinat ig thia, imagination that all 
one Mean peal They report, survey, level, estimate, and 
‘sanction everything, but donot put one brick upon another or dig a epadeful of earth. 
ot onlydiayg they not put in hand any extensive work of irrigation for the last seven: 
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Miecic-wee more, but they have not completed and are not completing those works that. ¥ 
were be twenty and. twenty-four ago. Not only are they doing nothing ~~. 
towarda finishing them, but they are allowing them to get out of repair, I have Prd ond 
three different sourees the best possible information that the works on the Godavery 


which have been executed so far ore in a disgraceful state of ir, Bup 
30,0002, gees to keep them in repair, they have allowed 15,0002. and eo on. i 
wish we have had some communication with Lord Mayo upon the subject. 


IT look at the change in the Council as a important point at thia time. Though 
the change is not a0 great as I could have wished, I have no doubt that it will rem 
many obstacles to the actual execution of the worka; and the appointment of the 
Governor-General will no doubt open the way for action, Upon the whole, however, : 
I think it would be better to adjourn the discussion of the Memorial, and in the mean- 
time ipa She gheroas Tak all thoes whom we know to be interested in the subject ta. > 5 
make a point of attending at the adjourned Meeting. With respect to the way in” 
which the Memorial is drafted, I think we should not go into detail aa to how the 
work should be carried on, and bow the money should be raised, but confine ourselves 
Se a aa pated ce 6 : 
m ul} e discussion was put an i a 2 being the 
only di < vr ljourn pu carried, Briggs being | 
& estion of Mr, Tayler, the Council was deputed to wait upon the Hark 
of Mayo and hia attention tn the anbpect.. 7 c i ee 


Seas | 


poe 3 at 
i. Ly 


Drsovestox on Mr. Dapannal Naono's Parrr. 
Mr. Dapannat Nacnou.—I may say that my object in writing this paper was, that 
. a3 Mr. Tayler and myself are going to India chortle, we might be able if the Aseo- # 


cintion approved of the remarks mace in the , to expresa our views with greater 
authority upon the subject than if we Piletorg oir own individual views. If tha 
Meeting approve of the paper, which can be token as read, it will strengthen our 
hands very much indeed; and any remarks that mey be made upon it will be of great 
meri us in laying before our frienda in India the necessity of supporting thia 
Association. 

Mr. Batecs, referring to the third para ih of the pamphlet, remarked that the 
education of the people of India in Iheir pelitical duties ead tae Was TO eRay 
matter, seeing that we bad not been able to educate our own statesmen to take an 
interest in Indian motters. As to the education of the masses, he thought that the 
first thing wo ouglit to do was to ide them with food. 

Mr. Tarien thought that the thanks of the Association were due to Mr, Dadabhai 
Naoroji for the valuable suggestions and practical ideas contained in his paper; but at 
the game time, in the present state of education and feeling in India, ha doubted 
whether the Aseoelation would deriva any prectical benefit whatever from any local 
associations. He suggested that the two Associations at Qaleutta, the British India 
Association and the Commercial Landowners’ Association (between which Bocleties 
there unhappily existed a spirit of antagonism, improperly fostered on occasiona by 
the Government itself, owing to which antagoniam the action of each was weakened), 
might be induced tp affiliate themaelyes with thia Association if it were shown to them 
that their objects could be accomplished by this Association; but, decking 8 the 
apathy and indifference and want of among those in India to w the 
Bociety might look for assistance, he tf it was weleaa to expect loral aseo~- 
ciations to act energetically in furtherance of the objects of the Association. 

Mr, Tarr thought that the Association was greatly indebted to Mr. Dadabhai - 
Naoroji for the trouble he had taken in drawing up pamphlet. Assuming the 

ution could get the proper class of men in the three presidency towne to form 
the local councila from among the Native and European community, he thought a 
great deal of good might follow. Such local councila, composed of the best possible 
representative men in each presidency town, might be of immense benefit to the 
Association, by inducing persone to become subecribers, and in collecting and trana- 
mitting information to the Association. He was in o position to be able to give very 
large help to such » movement, and he might be able to induce some of the most 
gon gay peal agree ag iphlataal re g nrg rte ft 

Mr. Dapapgar Naoko aid it appeared to bim that the existing local aam-. 
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= ciationa, not being connected with an naanciation in London, were not doing all the 
“,. ayork which it-waa possible for thom to do, If such local aaaocintions item 
“yp! themselves with thia Association, it would be for the mutoal benefit of the local 
* ot) gppoeiationa ‘and. the parent one. The local nssocintion wonld nssiat the parent 
-napociation by giving it information and cups it with funds, while the parent 
institution, componei as it was of Members of Parliament and men of influence and 
rank, could assist the local aasociations, by making representations of their views and 
wishes in the proper quarter in London. (nm such questions, for instance, as Eduea- 
tign or Finance, all thot the local association could do would be to send up a 
“memorial, there being no one present to answer any objections that might fieteon 
to it or aay remarks made upon it, : : 
Mr. Tarr proposed, and Mr, Brigga seconded, the following Resolution, which was 
pat and carried wianimensly :— 
“That Mr. Tayler, on the occasion of his visit to Caloutta, be empowered to open. - 
communications with tho British India Associvtion and the Commercial 
Tandowners’ Association, with a view to their affiliation to this Association: | 
and also, that Mr, Dadabhei Nacroji, on the cocarion of his visit to Bombay, 
be empowered to open communivations with the Dumbay Association for a 
similar purpose, the reault to be reported in cach ease to the Couneil.” 
On the motion of Mr, Tayler, seconded by Mr. Tait, a vote of thanks was pasaed to 
the Chairman. 
« “Bir Anraon Corray.—l he to thank you for the honowr you lmvea done ma, I 
© oot upon this disenssion ag of very great importance. I am quite sure if arrange- 
menta are made for extending the operations of the Associstion in the way proposed 
it will have an immense influence for good on the welfare of India. It is extremely 
important to get local associations to connect themselves with us, sending us informa- 
$ tion and enting the interests and feelings of particulnr classes in particular 
lnealities. Whatever ean be done to extend anil consolidate the Assnciation I think 
nest have a most extensive and beneficial effect upon the welfare of Indio altogether, 


t | 





PORTAGE RATES BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


A depufation from the East India Association waited on the Secretary of State 
for ‘Indio on Tuesday, June 16th, on the aubject of the increased rates of postage 
& between India and Hn . Among others the following gontlomen were present :— 
‘” Bir HL Rawlinaon, E.0.B,, M.P., The Baron Dowleans, Mr. E. B. Fastwick, O.5., Mr. 
P, P. Gordon, Colonel G. T. Haly, Mr. J. G. Coleman, Mr. W, 8, Oukes, Mr, Pragjie 
Bhimjee, Mr. Qharlea Jay, Capinin Harby Barber, &c. Sir H. Rawlinson, Mr, Enat-. 
wick, CB, Mr. Dadabhai Nuoroji, and ‘Mr, Coleman having addressed Sir Stafford 
Nartheote on the hardships ecneequent upon the increased rates, Bir Staffed Northeote 
replied that be would carefully comaider the various points raised, and promised that 
he would at an early date invite a eonferomes with the Treasury Post Office 
authorities on the subject. 
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55, PARLIAMENT STREET, 5.W. 
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. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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AxxvaL Sunscriprion, rvotypine Jovnvan.. £1 5 0 aoe 
Dirro vor Mrnnuns nx Inspr . « Ral8 8 6 RR 


Supscririons and Dowations can be paid to the Loxpon axp 
Wretmineter Bay, St. James's Square, London; Messrs. Gumpiar 
~ & Co., 56; Parliament Street, §.W.; Mesers. Saurn, Expmn, & Co., 45, 
Pall Mall, 8.W.; alao to Messrs, Gairpnay, Groom, & Co.; and Mr, 
Anprsrek Framyez Moos, Bombay; Messrs. Guisptay & Co., and 
Cawassen Pretonsen, Haq., 19, Hara Strect, Calentta, The Uncove- 
nanted Service Bank, Agra; Messrs. Ansurawot & Co,, and Messrs, 
MoDowsrt & Co., Madras; and to Porsnorom Buniwen, Rajcote in 
Katteewar. Crossed Cheques can be sent to the Szcnerany, by whom | 
formal receipts will be returned. Post Office rap to be payable at 
_ the Parliament Street Post Office. 


Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are 
requested to communicate with the Srcretary, at the Offices of the 
Association, 55, Parliament Street, 8.W., where a Reading Room is 
now open for the use of Members. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I think it is necessary to have a clear under- 
standing about the duties and work of the Associa- 
tions in India and in this country, for I am afraid 
that a good deal of energy and labour may be frittered 
away either by the pursuit of wrong objects, or by 
pursuing objects in a wrong way. 

The local Indian Associations, such as the British 
Indian Association, the Bombay Association, and our 
local branch at Madras, have very important duties 
to perform—duties which we here cannot under any 
circumstances undertake, 

We have to remember that in order to satisfy 
Government of the desirability or necessity of any 
measure, two things are absolutely necessary: first, a 
good case on its merits; and secondly, a proof that a 
respectable and proper portion of the community feel 
the necessity of the measure. Now we are all aware 
that a large proportion of the natives of India are not 
as yet sufficiently well prepared to undefstand and. 
diseuss political measures, or the rights of a people 
under the British constitution. This state of affairs 
creates the first duty of the local Indian Associations, 
viz. that of educating the people in their political 
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.. duties and rights. It is not enough for the committees 
of these Associations to discuss certain measures among 
themselves at different times, or place them before 
meetings of the Associations only, but they should also, 
from time to time, arrange to call large meetings of 
the people, and explain to them in the vernaculars the 
various measures the Associations may wish to advo- 
cate or oppose. The educated natives, under some 
organization by the Associations, may deliver at 
different: places series of lectures in the vernacular, 
explaining the great principles of British politics, 
the necessity of taxes, the rights of the taxpayers 
as British subjects to be represented, the rights of the 
people to a share in the administration of the country, 
the necessity of great; public works, and various other 
questions of greater or lesser importance, 

Thus the Associations have the important duty of 
educating their countrymen in their political duties 
and rights, This if further considered is not only a 
duty, but an important necessity for the Associations 
themselves; for if they have prepared a good propor- 
tion of the people to understand and take an interest 
in the measures they propose, they can approach the 
authorities, thus backed by the people, with far greater 
weight and effect than merely as the committee of an 
Association, It is true that petitions may be nume- 
rously signed, but those hostile to the natives often 
urge that “the signers don’t know what they are 
about.” If then our local Associations are to do any 
permanent good; if they mean to speak to Govern- 
ment with vigour and effect, though I do not for a 
moment wish them to approach their rulers through 
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position to say, that what they represent is not merely 
their own opinion, but the voice of the people. Ifthe 
Associations can once achieve this object, half their 
victory is won, They will find Government more 
willing and ready to listen to their representations 
than at present. Reason must be our claim and the 
voice of the people our strength; or our labours 
cannot bear full fruit. 

Next to educating the people, the duties of the 
local Associations is to watch and discuss every 
measure that is brought before the local Legislative 
Councils and the Governor-General’s Legislative 
Council. If on every such measure these Associations, 
after careful consideration, express their views for or 
against, the Legislative Council itself would feel 
thankful to be thus informed what a body of intelli- 
gent and educated natives think of every measure, 
and it may be thus largely influenced in its own dis- 
cussions and decisions. These measures should not 
only be the subject of discussions and opinions among 
the committees of the Associations, but also of lectures 
to the body of the people, in all the towns of the 
Presidency. By this means the voice of the people 
can be brought either to oppose a bad measure or 
approve and support a good one. The people them- 
selves would be made familiar with the laws under 
which they are to live, and would receive the most 
practical political education possible. If the Indian 
Associations will thus render themselves useful to the 
rulers on the one hand, and to the people on the other, 
they would gradually, and deservedly become a power 
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in the State. Many intelligent young men will find 
a school for their political education, and the people 
will be prepared in time for that great end, a Parlia- 
ment or Parliaments in India. 

The third duty of these local Associations is, with 
regard to their relation with the Associations and 
authorities in this country. I shall speak more fully 
upon this subject when discussing the working of our 
Association here. 

In performing the first duty of educating the 
people in their political rights and duties, and in 
understanding the character of the legislation passing 
over them, the Indian Associations will do to them- 
selves two very important benefits: they will create 
a large class to appreciate their labours, and gain 
their support on a much wider basis—upon the 
interest and gratitude of the mass of the people them- 
selves, instead of upon a few well-to-do people. The 
next great benefit to them is the preservation of 
the vitality of their own body. Like the physical 
body of an individual, no body or association can 
preserve a healthy existence and vitality without 
having regular and useful work to do. The occu- 
pation which of necessity would be given to the 
Associations by undertaking the work I have sketched 
above, will save them from collapses, to their own 
humiliation, and to the great injury of the public. 

. We often blame the rich and old natives on the 
one hand, and the poor mass on the other, for their 
apathy to their country’s welfare. I do not want 
to justify any such apathy; but in common justice 
we must make necessary allowances. How is it 
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possible to expect a man to appreciate anything he 
knows nothing about? I think, if justice is fairly 
done, the blame, instead of attaching to the ignorant, 
rests more upon the educated. It is the duty of the 
educated to give to the people generally the benefit 
of their own education. Being themselves educated, 
it is their turn now to educate their countrymen, to 
explain to them their duties and rights, and they 
will find that apathy would give place to active 
patriotism. In the case of the present generation of 
educated young men, almost all of us have not only 
the duties of patriotism but of gratitude to discharge; 
we must come forward to do all in our power for our 
countrymen, not only because such is the call of 
patriotism, but also because we have obtained our 
education by means of taxes paid by the mass of the 
people—and that we thus owe our whole future 
career to our countrymen. Let us return what we 
have received, if not more. But in doing this we 
* shall have the double satisfaction of not only serving 
our country but also of paying a debt of gratitude. 
I venture to ask, especially with regard to the Bom- 
bay Presidency, whether, when proper steps are taken 
to explain the benefits of any measure, the unedu- 
cated, whether rich or poor, have not freely supported 
the cause? Take the case of female schools. How 
strong was the opposition at first, and how the quiet 
and persevering efforts of some of the educated, and 
some of the benevolent natives both persuaded the 
people of the necessity and importance of the institu- 
tion, as well as established it. 

We know some of the societies, such as the Dnyan- 
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Prasarac, by’ the lectures on different branches of 
science, by their exposures of magic and impostures, 
by papers and discussions on social subjects, attracted 
numbers, and actually produced a revolution in the 
ideas of those who attended their meetings. I have 
not the least doubt, from my humble experience of 
some twenty years, that if we, the educated, did our 
duty, we should have no reason to complain of want of 
sympathy or appreciation from the people—the future 
destiny of our country is in the hands of the edu- 
cated. Let them be true to their colours and they 
will have no disappointment, either from the British 
rulers on the one hand, or the people on the other. 
If unfortunately the result be otherwise, the fault 
will not be theirs; they will have done their duty. 
But it must be their determination to persevere to 
success, be the difficulties in the way what they may. 
For instance, in the question of transferring com- 
petitive examinations for the Indian services to India, 
or of prosecuting irrigation and other public works 
with vigour, no matter how often we may be disap- 
pointed, we must persevere! and continue to knock 
at the door till we gain admission. 

You may perhaps wonder why I have digressed 
from the Association to the educated natives, but 
when you consider that the successful performance 
of the duties I have pointed out of these Associations, 
depends mainly upon the hearty exertions of the 
“educated natives,” you will not, I ‘hope, consider 
my remarks irrelevant, 

I come now to the subject of what the natives 
may fairly expect from this Association, In discuss- 
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ing its duties, it must be borne in mind that this 
Association has some peculiar obstacles: in its way. 
The English public have their own politics and society 
to look- after. It cannot, unfortunately, be expected 
that they would, or could, ever feel that deep interest 
in a distant country which is necessary for good 
government, -.A pin’s head in the foreground of a 
picture occupies more ground than the highest hills 
in the far background. It struck me much one even- 
ing while attending the House of Commons, that the 
statue of Sir Robert Peel at the gate of Parliament 
House created far greater interest and more lively 
discussion, than the budget of the weal and woe of 
the two hundred millions of India. But complaining 
is useless, The little statue before the eyes is quite 
large enough to shut out from the view poor India 
in the far east; a row between two ragged boys, or 
the fall of a horse, or injury to a person at your 
door will call up more lively and earnest interest than 
the fight and destruction of thousands on the distant 
battle-field. 

Ti will be seen, therefore, that it is uphill work 
for this Association to make Indian subjects popular 
among the English public; but the members can, if 
they like, assist to a very great extent to bring India 
nearer to the mind of England than it at present 
is; although they may perhaps never succeed in 
making the English public generally feel a familiar 
interest in Indian matters, they can at least make 
that thinking portion of the English population, who 
in reality ultimately guide the rulers as well as the 
public in this country, acquainted with the wants 
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and facts of India. The members of this Association 
can do important service to India, by laying before 
the Society, and before the public through its journals 
the results of their experience in India, or their views 
upon Indian matters formed by reading and reflection, 
I sincerly hope therefore that the English members 
of this Association will from time to time read papers 
on the various Indian subjects, with which they 
are familiar, whereby the social, political, physical, 
intellectual, and moral welfare of India may be 
advanced. 

In addition to the efforts necessary for the mem- 
bers of this Association to diffuse Indian information 
among the English public, it is by this Association 
alone that one other necessary service can be done, 
All the great questions of Indian politics, adminis- 
tration, and finance will be discussed and decided 
chiefly in this country, especially in all those matters 
in which the action of Parliament or of the India 
Office, or of both is necessary. Such questions can 
never be properly agitated by the local Indian Asso- 
ciations with effect. -All their efforts have a provin- 
cialism about them, which renders their voice on 
questions of general importance and policy powerless; 
and being at a distance from the scene of action, the 
utmost they can do is to send a memorial to Parlia- 
ment or to the Secretary of State; but they are not 
in a position to follow up their memorial with ready- 
on-the-spot and effective replies to questions as they 
arise during the consideration and discussion of the 
subject. This function can be properly performed by 
this Association only, And it is the more necessary 
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that all practical action taken by this Association, 
should be confined to questions of important general 
principles and policy. We must always take good 
care not to attempt too much at once. Many mem- 
bers may naturally feel impatient at what each of them 
considers of importance not being taken up by the 
council of the Association, but it is quite evident that 
it would be simply impossible to do such a thing. 
But if members will write papers on subjects they 
consider important, the discussion of such papers will 
first show whether any particular question is of suft- 
cient importance to take practical action on, whether 
its urgency is so great as to require immediate action, 
or whether it may be allowed to have its turn in time 
so as not to try too much at once and do the whole 
work inefliciently. 

While I thus clearly acknowledge the work that 
this Association has to do, especially of fighting the 
battles of general principles and policy of Gov 
ment, the local Associations of India have again to 
consider whether it is possible for this Association to 
do its work completely without regular and continu- 
ous aid from them, Iam not speaking of pecuniary 
aid at present. The changes in India are at present 
so rapid, that the latest arrivals in this country soon 
feel themselves antiquated in their notions on various 
matters in continual progress and change in India. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary that the local Asso- 
clations, and other intelligent and educated members 
of this Association resident in India, or other natives 
or Englishmen, keep this Association fully informed 
with their views from time to time upon all subjects 
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of general importance, This can be done by sending 
to this Association well-considered papers on such 
subjects. The Association here, in discussing them, 

is, first, able to give general publicity to the views of 
the papers through its Journal; and secondly, if it 
felt that a good and reasonable case was made out, 
may undertake to take such practical steps as it may 
consider necessary and desirable. 

In supplying such papers, it will be borne in 
mind that our Indian friends should not expect this 
Association to take practical steps on every subject. 
Many papers must be considered as for the purpose 
of diffusing as much correct information about India 
as possible, and thereby to prepare and assist the 
English public in forming a correct opinion upon 
those subjects of imperial importance which may be 
from time to time urged for its consideration and 
decision, 

Ti will thus be evident that much of the success- 
of this Association must depend upon the aid from 
the natives of India of information upon all impor- 
tant subjects. In the supply of this information also 
some discretion must be used. It cannot be expected 
that the English should evince any desire for an ac- 
quaintance with the thousand-and-one incidents and 
events of every-day Indian life. The information, 
therefore, to be furnished to this Association requires 
to be a little selected. Accurate information on every 
phase of Indian society is required as the ground- 
work for forming opinions. The question of general 
policy, accounts of existing public institutions, and 
suggestions with their reasons for improvements 
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therein; instances of maladministrations, questions 
of public works, new institutions required by the 
progress already made, and the present policy and 
modes of revenue, police, judicial, municipal, educa- 
tional, and other administrations, and the reforms 
required therein; instances of proved injustice to 
public officers, and thereby illustrating some defect of 
principle, system, or abuse of authority; relations with 
native States, moral and social condition of the natives, 
and such like, are subjects upon which the residents in 
India have to furnish information to this Association 
from time to time. 

The natives of India and their Associations can- 
not expect the residenta in this country to hunt out 
for themselves the information which the natives wish 
them to have. The natives must help themselves in 
this matter, themselves make out their cases, and then 
they can very well ask and expect from the English 
people attention and assistance. 

If the English public can have the digested in- 
formation, derived from different sources, on each 
subject laid before them, they will be able to com- 
pare and know the truth; and till they feel satisfied 
that they know the whole truth it is difficult to expect 
them either to take much interest in our welfare or act 
in our behalf. The duty of furnishing accurate inform- 
ation in an intelligible and attractive form rests upon 
all those resident and interested in India, whether 
natives or Europeans, but principally natives. If they 
want to be helped by the English public, they must 
help the English public with the necessary means. 

Equally important, if not more, is the question of 
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the supplies of war. It is simply ridiculous for the 
natives of India to expect any work done here unless 
they find the necessary funds. The ordinary expenses 
of an Association of this character, and of publishing 
its Journal punctually, ought chiefly to be supplied 
by the natives, The natives have much to be thank- 
ful for that we can get some hundreds (though, I am 
sorry to say, not thousands) of Englishmen willing 
to help us in pleading our cause before the English 
nation, and in getting our just rights, if we but give 
them the necessary help of information and funds, 

It will be seen, therefore, that the third duty of 
the local Indian Associations is to supply to the Asso- 
ciation here all necessary information, in the shape of 
papers or otherwise, and funds. A paper published 
by them on any subject of public importance comes 
only before their own audience, has a provincial 
character about it, and seldom gets so large a circle 
of readers as its importance deserves; while, on the 
contrary, the same paper, if further read and dis- 
cussed before a meeting of this Association, and pub- 
lished in its Journal, has the advantage of being laid 
before the English and Indian public generally, and 
obtaining a far wider discussion in all its bearings. 
If truth and justice are on its side, such a paper, 
backed by the discussions in the press and influence 
of this country, acts on the officials generally in 
India with much greater pressure than it could do, 
under any circumstances, if published and discussed 
by a local Association only. Such papers may be at 
first discussed by the local Associations at their own 
committees or meetings, and then forwarded here for 
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further discussion and publication, or, if necessary, 
for practical action. 

Of course, any paper or communication to this 
Association will be brought forward in the name of — 
the authors, so that they lose none of the credit for 
their work, and at the same time gain their object 
with far more complete effect. 

A. co-operation of the kind sketched above is, I 
think, absolutely necessary for the successful working 
of this and all local Associations, I wish much that 
this subject of rendering the efforts of the local Asso- 
ciations and of intelligent individuals resident in 
India, as well as of this Association, productive of the 
greatest amount of good possible should be fully dis- 
cussed by us and by our friends in India. It would be 
a pity that, from want of a well-understood co-opera- 
tion, great exertions should simply be frittered away 
and unproductive of sufficient benefit. 

I lay before you my views, with the hope that you 
will freely discuss them; and that with any further 
suggestions which may be made, we may appeal to 
our friends in India, both natives and Europeans, 
individuals and Associations, demonstrating what 
sort of concerted action should be adopted to gain 
the object we all of us have in view, most effectually, 
viz. the good government and prosperity of India. 

Of one thing [ am certain, that whenever we can 
make out a really good case, and can also prove that 
a reasonable portion of the Indian subjects understand, 
appreciate, and ask for a measure, the British Govern- 
ment will grant it. We may sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to make the Government see at once the justice 
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of our cause, or, secing the justice, to believe that a 
reasonable portion of the community are prepared for 
the measure; but in all such cases it would be simply 
a question of time. We have only to persevere, and 
I am satisfied that the English are both willing and 
desirous to do India justice. 


DapsABHAl Naornoy, 
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tJames Grornce QCouearan, Teg. Rao Bananoor Goratnao Hones 
TJouw Pimwmia|, Esq, 0.5.0. Deamioons, Alimedabnd. 
jJoms BMITH, ' | Thanoo Isstn Cuuspen MooreRJec. 

THomas Hnaace, Tey. Matoien IsaAreTrooLnaAu Iwan, Keg. 
+E. Moltwrarra, Eeq. Dr. AnponHakonr: Kran. 

A. MacMimauan, Heq. | BRawn Porrar Soran Banapoon, of 
Penuanurp Jcdornatu, Eag., Bombay. | ‘TASPORE. 
| 
| 


| 
7. 
+Doranet Pesrowenr Casa, Esq., Bombay. | moednabad. 
| 


DaramaL Maricnanas, Esy., Bonlay. MoctLaTi Sxrp ZEnTocLanpEEN, Eeq. 
Nawantat Hanmas, Meg. LLG., Bomboy.| Latta Hoover Lat, Faq. 

EHAIBAGNATH MorcesH, Easy. Dombay. Ligvr.-(oLrcwE. Jou George Panaen, 
SuantanaM Narayan, Esq., Bombay, Mndras Staff Corps. 

Bano Ramoncewora, Hag., Gombay. H. J. Tanna, bsq. 

VIRABHADRA Morevaxav ch, Ean, Bocibey. Wits Bioax, Hx). 


Euanperss Commnhao Buvatnin, Bag. | Joun Horonmsox, Kay. 
BA, LLG, Gombay. - Frepenicen GE.cuer, = 
Consever Reetawenn, Eeg., Bomber. Mavson-Gin, T. CG. Pann, Bombay Anny. 
Peerosme Dapnannoy Cammara, Esq, | Oovoxe, Gronce Hanrm, late Madras 
Bombay. | Army. 
Honarcutse Cotramon, Esq., Bombay. | +Pestossen Honmcszen Cama, Esq, 
Dioaxate Soonpnmer, Ley. Bomloy | Bombay. 


Gannsa Saagrut, Esq. Booba in Ninwur. | ‘artam W. G. Guovr, 32nd Regt. 

Mortran Darratnam, Eeq., Surat. | Madraa W.I. 

Pestonsue Bynamne Danna, Euq., Bom- | }Dosannoy Houmveren Cama, Esq. 
bay. Bombay. 


L 


ee ee 


{Mawar Barms Campa Hoy Barta- 

noon, Krishnazur. 

J.T, Commis, Eag., Lient, Madras Army, 

R. H, T. Hi, Esq., Lieut, Madras Anny. 

Agrate Branprera, Haq. 5.0.8. 

W. Jowneton Broant, 

G. Poureser Jomneroxe, ; 

Dn, Brnaaven Nowroee, Bombay. 

Do. Aumas Musser, Bombay. 

Fragen Soran Baanooota, Esy., 
Boinbay. 

Guneapas Kreormpas, Esy., Bombay, 

Soransuaw Dvsannor, Beq., Bombay. 

Nanoramnas Viaransey, Tsq., Bombay. 

Manrowpas RooaraTanss, Meq., Bombay. 

EKearmmara Jananpiay, Beq., Bombay. 

T,. NW. Pair, Esq. 

W. &. Poo, Teg. 

0. D. Fim, Esq., B.C.8. 

Karsannas Nuexany, Eeq., Bombay. 

Hommgees Sraroconee Jaren, Eag., 
Bomba 


Qarrats R. A. Gnanwior, Modros Army. 


DD, A. Faenriran, 

T. Oumsnota Awsrny, Ts. 

Rey. G. A. F. Saunes. 

Bert Oosarcar Heernes, Alumedabed. 
Berr Bronunbas Awmatoass, Alimedobal. 
Mumrareat Tooream, Meq., Abmedalul, 
Nuaanwwses Nownoee Woorwana, Esq. 
GO, BR, Loaay, Esq. 
Laeer,-GesenaL C0. D, Witemeoy, 0.3. 
W. L, Witemeos, Esq. 

Byon Siearooneen, Esg., Lucknow. 

A. W. Huanger, Bay, 

Banoo Rannann Csuxoe Moonmnen, 


Jeypoor. 
Ligor-OonovEen Cannan, Madras Army. 
Crmimt Dawe, Bay. 
Garr. Gro. Srepataw, Madras Staff Corps, 
Bootes Nuseenwasie, Bey., Bombay. 
Paxpoonune Banmoapra, Faq, Bombay. 
Gosrarnoo Baasrar, Esq. Rombay. 
Muniipian Garmontan, Eaq., Kutell. 
Kuan Baranoor Kam Sxarongen [ma- 
mit, Kouteb. 
Jonw Vans Agnmw, Eaq., late of Maulrag. 
Mason Lens, LL.D, 
Banoo Prosexwo Cooran Tacone, 0.8.1., 
Qulewtta, 
Banoo Decasner Merrrea, Golontta. 
Banoo Rarespeanana Mrrrea, Caloutia, 
Banoo Rasmsnen Moniice, Calentta. 
Banoo Crouspen Coomar Cuatreree, 
— Calentin, | 
Kvatan Scrrrancunp Guosarn, Esq., 
lentta. 
Bazoo Kegory Onown Merrrna, Culentta, 
Banoo Jovmimeey Moore, Colentin, 
Banoo Cacxper Moun Quarrensee, 
Calcutta. 


a 


Basoo Doonca Onur Law, Calentta. 
Raman Nosmnpra Entura Bananoor, 
Culoutéa. 
Basoo Knauer Catypen Grose, Calentin. 
Banoo Frosan Dass Dorr, Celotta, 
Banoo Essen Eresonr Goan, Calcutta, 
Haricnanp Goran, Haq. 
Kuwar Monenbiowantan Den, Faq, 
Calcutta. 
Banoo Rowmrananta Taconr, Caleutin, 
Bano Beaan Osusper Posr, Calentio. 
Banoo Ram Caunp Sean, Calentia, 
Manxeckiun Hoauuesen Masoo, Easy. 
Bombay. 
Banoo Opmar Cacry Gono, Calontta. 
How, Dwanvawacra Mrrrra, Galeutin, 
Bazoo Jotmpno Moruw Tasonr, Caleutta, 
Banoo Jopoonac, Munir, Caleutio. 
Banoo Onoo Coon Onunper Moortner,” 


Banoo Bram Coven Munir, Calentts. 

Banoo Deseypoonata Tacons, Caleutin, 

Banoo Gonpespen Nauti Tadonn, Col- 
oubha, 

Banoo Jorcoravn Brin, Colenita. 

Banoo Ranpnune Grom, Ooleutin. 

De, Monewpnoiun &1noan, M.D, Caleutia. 

Banoo Romaavavth Law, Caleutta. 

Basoo Wistoo Caounpen Busresen, Col- 
outta, 

Garoo Moonatiy Deon Sen, Caleutia, 

Bapoo Issur Caumper Grosact, Caloutte. 

Banoo Huraanavn Sra, Culeutta, 

Banoo Dwarkanavra Monitor, Caleutin, 

Banoo Dwamanavra Biwas, Coloutin, 

Banoo Ragwanam Guoer, Calcutta, 

Banoo Karsronass Pact, Caleutita, 

Mason-Gan, J..0,0. Grav, Bengal Army. 

T. R. Ricemonn, Esq., President Planters’ 

Association, North Wynand. 

W. Tune, Rarnn, Kaq., Hon, Soc., ditto. 

I, Qornesrox, “_ 

Magon-GrrenaL W. E, 5. Scott. 

Larrut.-CoL. H. J. Day, Bombay Army. 

P, ML. Tarr, Haq. 

SonaABEs Roorremsan Mon, Hsq. 

Fast D'Sovza, Eaq. 

Vasarne Goncapnen Smastaee Pan- 
wanpran, Fiaq., Poona. 

Kriervasiasrnes Caertooscen, Bay, 
Poon. 

Banaine Kustya Gority, Keq., Poonn. 

Sider Vm vpss Wankeannas; Haq. Poona. 

Viropa Kuanpara Guiway, Esq., 
Panwell, 

Rev. Kuwawa Momay Baywenrer, 

- Calentta. 

Wittus Tarie, Esq. 

James F, Hong, Haq. 

Conove. T. Brovenau, RB. Artillery, 

Majo W. De Lane, BR. EL Artillery, 


eae 


H. H,. Raweomaypna Rao Appa Sanne, 
Chief of Jamkhandi, 
fBrrawer Rooroaes, Eeq,, Bombay. 
?Mrrwanee Roosromer, Eeq., Bombay. 
Str RacuonaTmmas Wrrnan, Chief of 
Vineloor, 
OomaperuL-Muiz Banapoon, E.8.1. 
Races Vrrnat Poonsran, Taq. 
Rao Banapur Porsporvamac Smaesn- 
Wak EoywaLe, : 
Vieuxu Monesawan Barpay, Haq, 
Krmmyare Banat Poarar, Eag. 
Virnat Hart Limave, Esq. 
Nanavan Darzmeeya Cerrate, Esq. 
Visnxu Mananeva Joan, Eaq. 
Monmuwar Hant Keane, Bay. 
Ranceanpna Tromak AncHanra, Esq. 
Govinn Bana Goonsan, Esq. 
Mapgaviao Crava Knancan, Fag, 
Goratnao Goviwn Puarvx, Esq. 
Awran Govind Pancuune, Esq. 


Larsitan Monmnwar Suastat Hanne, 


qe 

Eirsay Sartatan SaAsTat Gana, Haq. 
Batam Nanavay Kouatear, Eq. 
Baro EKnenma Deon, Bag. 
Bat Parstanam Smaser Buacee, Esq. 
M, Vewoarroran Spaaray-Mooverr, of 

Woilpand Guddapah. 
Wamanrao Viruat Sononnn, Haq 


fAnpesrin Framer Moos, Eeq., Bombay, 
fJEEIEEDEOY Janancin Lawma, Esg., Bom- 
bev 


Vs 
Mapnava Narayan Snimoacnean, Ey. 


Bombay. 

Grxenat J. Barca, Madras Army. 
Mirza Parr Bornes, Haq. 

Trnok “Trevor, Esq. 

&. V. Moneay, Esq, 

THe Baron Dow nrans. 

Grn. Sn Geo. Poutooce, G.0.B., 0.8.1. 
Mason-Givenan A. P, Le Mrsacnurmn. 
Mazon Jonw Biack, Bombay Staif Corps 
Mason-Guw. Groror Barrour, 0.3., HA. 
Mansarnac Virnan Vincuoorkan, Esq., 

Umietul Mulk Bahadoor, 

Eranay Bat Enenwa Pauwarnnan, Esq. 
Vruwanate Govinn Onoukarn, Hs. 
Syrup 4umoon Housern, Esq. 

Kuro L, Ogarner, Esq. Poona. 

Nano Gan Kewewa Pauwarpiran, Haq, 
Govind BARTATRAM ADHITEAnT, Haq. 
Datateara Dam Appian, Esq. 
+Verenmas Arcpiat, Eeq., Desni of Neriad. 
{Hanipas Vinenmas, Fisq., Desai of Noriad. 


a 


es ee 


| 


Ramortana G. Boanparran, Hag., Rot 
Dagiri. 

Bazoo Eantixa Caunpra Hor, Krish- 
naghur. 

gr go en nganan 
master, Krishmaghuor 

gr Kart Cpanaya Laume, Krish- 

ur, 

Basoo Tanmimanana Roy, Erishnarhur, 

Banoo VraranatTaa Moomenma, Erish- 

liar. 

Banoo Prasaspna Cranpna For, 

Banoo Tammoronanava Caarrersea, Head- 
magter, Sanserit Collera, Caloutin 

Banoo Rannema Prasanwa Moorenren, 
Inspector of Schools, Caleutta. 

Banoo Gintsacnuanpra Deva, Head- 
master, Hare School, Calcutta. 

Banoo Ninampana Monenser, M.A, 
Pleader, High Court, Calontta. 

Banoo GoraALAGHANDRA 24, Pleader, 
High Court, Caloutta. 

Basco Batakant Darra, Calenita. 

Banoo BYLYARUMANA SAnVADEHIEATI, 
OGuleutta. 

Basco Ninamapnayva Moorenzsa, Me- 
dical College, Galeutta, 

Batoo Hasa Enisewa Mirna, Tarasat, 

{Tasnit lewata Coanpna Bannia VYirra- 
aAGUR. 

7Banoo Prassamwa KuanA SARVADHIEARI, 
Principal, Sunserit Gullepe, Caleutta. 

fang Prant Cuacanwa Batamana, Ag- 
sistant Professor, Presidency Colloge, 
Colenitte. 

{Banoo Hattonanawa GHosHaL, Depnty- 
Magistrate, Satalchirn. 

Paso Manresa Cuoanpra NYAYARATSA, 
Professor, Sanscrit College, Caleutto. 
Pannirt DWAmRsEANATIA VIDVADINIUSHANA, 
Professor, Sanserit Collere, Calcutta. 
Banoo Rasemanxa TaAxnWer, Aesietont 

Professor, Presidency Oollece, Colewtin, 

Paxcrr DWARAEARATHA BRUTTACHARYTA, 
LA. Assistant Professor, Sanserit Gol- 
lege, Calentia, 

Batogo SYamacHanawA Ganwarny, EA, 
Assistant Profesaur, Bonserit College, 
Calcutta. 

Ror Japunataa Roy Banapoon, 4emen- 
dar, Krishnaglur. 

Banoo Porwarkasapa Hox, Zemondar, 
Eirishnaghur. 

Banoo Achonaxatia Mookrmmna, Eerish- 
naghur. 


Berr Ponsnorompas ‘lnicompas, Esq., i Moog = Hl, ey Janancin Wana, Faq, 


Almedabad. 


Cot. Coram Mackuyzie, Madras Staff | }Jamavcm 


Dr. W. J. Brcarr. 
BaucatTna Niaee, Eeq., Bombay. 


¥. 

Goosranze, Eaq., Bombny. 
Dananaoy Mlaxnceven, Eer., Mlooltan. 

fares CaWESIEE Manazkan, Esy., 


ibny. 
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Viravece Jawanpaan, Esg., Indore. 
fJoux Creany, Haq, paar 
Rey. Deanmmnar Naonrom, Bombay. 
De. Doman Datraraan, Bombay. 


Cnomasner Boxer Karas Suva, Indore. | 


Sauna Gosese Srranan Saaemuer, Shuba. 


of Khargoom, Indore. 
Ramonarpar Vrrnat, Taq, Indore. 
an a aii 
. H. L. Ferre, ; 
Huser Soorr Bove, Baq., Bengal Civil 
Wass Esq 
.L, nm, Eeq. 
J.J. Wien, Hey, 
PF. Scumier, Hac. 
L. M. Bawaren, Dag. 
Neate Ponrrs, Eeq. 
Janes T. 8. Scort, Esq. a 
J. Brarrwatre Peo.e, Kaq., Bengal Civil 
Barvioo, 
Dr, Avayra Cranpnona. 
Ruranzen Maxoorsce Briomiorra, Eaq. 
Baaroounn Gormaoknres TOOdHA, Haq. 
Durrvetenar Buveooumar, Eey., Alme- 
dabad. 
. Bro-Guvena, B. B. Powsn, Bombay 
Army. : 
Provesson T. A. Key, FRB. 
ALEannen Honyr, May.’ 
Mason-Ges. J. Rem Brows, 
Dn. Jans Guascow. 
I, Mavrogonparo, Meq. 
fW. P. Aspaew, Haq. 
Bazan Gorar, Haq. Bombay, 
Hox. Fast. Poatinivnes, Foon. 
Awnatkao Dorony, Eag., Chief of Jutt, 
Poona, 
Ramcnasmea Gouyesm Narnoo, Tag. 
Poon. 
J. H. Banzen, Eeq. 
Janes Bont, Esq. 
Tnmetnnao Nanaraw Ragatarom, Easy, 


Poona. 
SARARAM BALenisiwa Perwarnoan, Hag., 

Poon, 
Nanaran Gouwesn Satay, Esq., Poona. 
Govmprao Braevar, Hag. Poonn. 
Naparay Joccowaty Buoy, Keg, 

Pou, 
GUNPATRAG AmmooTDas, Esq, — 
Bmnar Jawmianag Anenta, Pootia. 
Goratnad Atnyanan, Haq., Poone. 
Auankan Panpoontxe Pasuer, Esq. 
Ramee Bastarre Moonsurr, Isq., Poona. 
Eanno Awnat Yareun, Peg, Poona, 
Brobéchen Mancennina, Deq., Foon. 
Dr. Battweawa Crorrons, loono. 
CrmTstam Bananam, Esq, Poona, 
BIaDAR Nanavan winnur Booratm, Poona, 
Racuvespamaat Maxpey, Esy,, Poon. 
Wirndna Knaspara Guivey, Exq., Poona. 


Banoo Cooonr Latt Mirraa, Caloutta, 
| 


AmminR Rawenao VENarYer Toonay- 
DHAREY, Poon. 
RaAckAIADEUR Visungam Manin, Eaq,, 


‘ON. 

Bmoar Keanprr.o Vitnwanaru Ragrey, 
Poona. 

Cotowzt De Sanu, C.B, 
W. Bownen, Jun, a 
Tima Hogsaiy Enan, Mey. 
Janms Macenrcon MoKay, Haq. 
J. ML MMactzan, Esq. 


3 TD, Sassoon, Eso. fr 

AWaBHOY Borsorn, Esq,, Rongoon, 

Antomr Banrr, Esq. 

Nowrone Kraonanue Mopy, Ez,, 
Bombay. 


Narayan Dowanarnjne, Meq., Homlbsy. 


Restomzez: = Byraer Catvor, Esy., 
Bombay. 
Nowrwke Manecnize Loscrana, Esq,, 


Bombay. 
Rawnas Brassen, Eeq., Karachea. 
Qorminan Knooncaunn, Beq., Karauches, 
Kranaw Baroor, Haq 
Cawaslne 


Karachos. 
EDALJEB “Mussanuy, Teq., 
Bombay. 
Boaskan Govinp, Esq., Bumbay. 
Kneunigne Baronet, Eeq., Moonsif of 
Hyderabad, Scinde, 
Booomnea SrvA, Haq. Karaches, 
Minza Ansoo Bry, Tag. 
Rao Banzs Nanaran Jccowars, Tag., 
Karachoe, 
Gormate Bapasiv, Vsq., Bombay, 
Horutaize Dapansmor, Eag., Bombay. 
J0gowaTH Sapasty, Eaq., Lombay. 
Dustoon PEsucraNyEe Bynes BAX- 
jana, Gombay. 
HantoHosD Sanasry, Hag. Botubay. 
Da. J. Cotms Brown. 
Jom Dayingon, Taq. 
H. ©. Dantovaron, Tay. 
Armuanam Bricagt, Eay., Bombay. 
Avanmiad Wastunmo Pasaman, Haz. 
Bombay. 
Batermeina Morona, Bombay. 
DiatsHravken Ninistit, Bay, Bombay. 
Consetit Dinsia KHampata, heq., Broach 
Catuiamd Saewst, Key. Bombay. 
Dayana Jarriman, Hey, Karneles. 
fJavanpuan Goprat, Hsq., Bombay. 
G. B. Levon, Esq, Bombay, 
Munponennt Ouigerst Ratsacan, Eay., 
Bormbny. 
Manuro i ave, Eeq., Alumedabad. 
Manneo Natavay Joguma«n, Feq., Now- 
nugrernr, 
Manibonao Yuuwaxatu, Egg. Almel- 
fluid, 


a 
2 
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OoumpnaM Mootonanp, Taq., Karaches. 

Manecmst Oawasr Dauanvana, Esq, 
Bombay. 

H. Mamety, Heq., Bombay. 

Nankarin Vitona Vrora Poorayprarey, 
Esq., Bombay. 

Fina Hussar Kuan, Heq. 

Rammast Knmnna Batay, Eay., Bombay, 

THackresmas Arwakia Munta, Eaq,, 
Bombay. 

Visext Gawesptam, Esq, Hydrobad, 
Scind. 

VamMan Agar Monce, Esq,, Bombay. 

VaNpRavanpas Prienorampas, aq. 
Bombay. 

W. Wrnoenscnmy, Feg., Bombay. 

I. G. Sevaocvr, Haq. 

Locock Were, Esq. 

fGonuLer Janata, Esq., Joonegur, 

7Bounm Meera, Esq, Jooagur, 

tJanapan Sacen Hism, Esq., Joonagur, 

fNatewe Pansap Han Pangan, Eoq., 
Joonagur. 

T. Loot, Esq., OE, 

W. L. Hrery, oe 

Baan Bananoor P. Prerowm, Poona, 

Suanecek Taca Fuuray, Esq. 

Sooktaser Sanasty, Kay., Bombay. 

G. Wratt, ; 

0. M. Eren, 2 

F. 0. Sernour, : 

Mason OG. F. Bannas, Bombay Army, 

*Srcant Enexme Rouiayn, Haq. 


vee, 
fHommusn Jamstrmr Guuntuien, Esq, 
Earache. 
Prsrosa Bynawne Korwat, Esq, Ka- 
racheet 
Saukter Sole Manoman, eq. Karaches, 
Dapasney Hiesrzenoy, Esq,, 
Rarrowen Moransor, Esg., Karaches. 
Carram T. B. FP. Wass, Sans 
Banoo Kumar Hurmespra Grn, 
Banoo Eampanoe Caunper Mospo. 
Bazoo ANHOUAPERSAND GANNELIEE. 
Banoo SanuTs Cacyber Sican, 


5 " 
eee 


bay ATG. 


) 


Banoo Easvn Der Sunpran. 

Envann EE, Meant, $ 
NUSERWANIED Jawan: Moons, aq. 
JAMEUTEDJER JEEVONJEn, Tis. 

Doraisen Homans Gama, Keg. Bombay. 
8. Sawrmn, Hsg., Bombay. 

Oartaty DEFEIEs, HAG 

MonksHwWan ATMaAnAM, Hei. 

Homans Presronzes, Esq. 

Lana Guiga Parsap, Esq. 

Rey, Lat Buaanr Day. 

Visunvpas Hanxisanpas, Eaq., Bombay. 
Bararee Enisewa Gorsner, Esq. 
Vinapmt Sabosa Moonimr, Hsq. 
TD. Rerronsen, Eay., Hong Kong. 
_ A, Mena, Haq., Hong Kong. 

Eraxen, Hay., Hong Kone. 

OQ. Rertaccs, kay, Hong Kong, 

H. Tara, » Hong Kong. 
Hrtrsescr, «+ Hong Kong. 

0. Casaren, ., Hong Kong. 
TiveroMJEn, Heg., Hon ng. 
Hovis, Eag,, Hone Kone. 
D. Latcaca, Hsq., Hong Kong. 

P, Moonaw Feroz, Eeq., Hong Kong. 


. EK, Banasze + Hong Kong, 
B. Conan, Ba, Heng Kong 
. P. Moriwatna, Keq., Hong Kong, 


. Cawagme, Eaq., a Kong. 

Evstomven, Eeqy., Hone Kong. 

Firausze Soranrre, Sisq., Hong Kong. 

H. N, Moony, Eeq., Hong Kong. 

P. Ounsrnen, Eaq., Hong Kone. 

B. D. Sunapan, Esq., Hong Kong. 

D, Bonzormen, Heq., Hong Kong. 

H. M. Panes, Esq., Hong Kong. 

H. FP, Mama, Esg., Hong Kone. 

Surceon-Mason J, Poor, Alumedabodd. 

SHAVAG3HAW DHtyJEEBHoY, Hsq. 

BIDAR Kao Bauapoon Enervarao 
Wren Vircmoonkar, 

Birman Ruprorawr ANwA Satan, 

GOPALTRAG VENEATESH .ATJUNWAREAR, 


ED 
a 


CB St 0 fm ds 


Mauapeva Govmm Raxape, Eaq., MLA., 
LL.B. 


NatavaNRad CASEINATH JocLHEAR, Bag, 
Nataaty Ganrsu, Esq, 
VaMAN Visiny, Esq. 


aa 


BG 
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COUNCIL. 


Chiirman—Tne EARL OF KELLIE, 0.8. 
Fize-Chatrman—Mason-Genenan 0, F. NORTH. 


Lory Ensan. | Masor-Goxmrat W. E. 8. Soort. 
Lorn Wii Hay, M.P. ; 4H. B. Easrmon, Eey., OB, RS 
Corose, W. H. Srzns, MLP. | W.8. Perswietam, sq. 
Lrewt.-CoLowen Jenvia, ALP. | FP. P. Gonnos, Kay. 
Ri. Tonnes, Esq., MP. Cotowen P, T. Frencu. 
PF. M. Wruartamsa, Esq., MP. Mason Evans Den. 

q 


Am Hexry Rawioeos, MP. W. Tarren, Esq. 

GewunaL Sm Gronen Pounoce, G.0.B., | §&. FP. Low, Esq. 
G.C.8.1. P. M, Tarr, Esq. 

Mason-Goveta, Sm Enwarp Gteex, | J. G, Coumway, : 
KCB Danannat Naonogr, Esq. 


Dr, 1k. M. Dorr. 


Mison-Gesmna, Sm Vincesr Evyna, 
K.C.8.L D. DD, Cama, Esq. 


Mason-Gunnran Sim R. Watace, 1.0.8.1 | 


Secretary of the Associntion,—Carram BARBER. 


Lire SuneORIPTION .. - “ es 210 0 © 
AsnuaL Busscarrion, including Journal .. fl 4 6 
Ditto for Members in India .. - «» Tele 8 O 


Suasceretioss and Dowariows can be paid to the Losmox any Wusturseren 
Lave, St. James's Square, London; Mesara. Gammnay & Co. 56, Parliament Street, 
5.W.; Messrs. Saar, Enpen, & Co,, 45, Pall Mall, 8.W.; also to Messrs, Grispnar, 
Groou, & Co.; and Mr, Anprszun Prams 1, Bombay; Megars. Gaospnay - 
& Co. and Cawasgun Paaronren, Heq., 19, Ezra Street, Caloutta, The Uncore 
nanted Service Bank, Agra; Messrs. Anporawxot & Oo, and Massra. MoDoweus 
& Co., Madras; Porssorum Barasee, Rajeote in Katteewar; and to Burzonszex 
Kaonapan Erawme, Esq., Hong Kong. Crossed Cheques can be sent to the 
SECRETARY, tid formal receipts will be returned. Post Office Orders to be 
payable at the Parliament Street Post Office, 


Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are requested to eom~ 
mounicate with the Srorerary, at the Offices of the Association, 65, Parliament Street, 
5.1, where a Reading Room is now open for the use of Members. 


[> aie 
REPORT for Year 1867-68, 


Tae Managmg Committee have the honour to submit, for the in- 
formation of the Members of the “East India Association,” the 
following Report :— 


1. Since the Meeting of Jume 25, 1867, 27 Lifts Members, 
and 295 Annual Subscribers have been elected, making a total 
during the past year of 822. 

Kight Members have resigned since the formation of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The number on the books at present is as follows :— 


Life Members a a oT 
Annual Subscribers .. .. .. 680 
Total ., .. «- &G4 





2. The Committee have creat pleasure i in reporting the receipt 
of the following Donations :— 


Zz «a ad, 

His Highness The Thakore of Bhownuggur .. 90 0 0° 
The Karl of Kellie, C.B. .. .. we wow Oo 2 
His Highness The Thakore of Rajeote . . 40 0 O 
‘His Highness The Rao of Kutch .. .. .. 100 0 0 
Donations in sums mder £10 .. - «. « 1619 0 
Totel o.oo oom om os £271 19 0 


8. Annexed is a Statement of Accounts, prepared by a pro- 
feasional accountant and duly audited, commencing from the forma- 
tion of the Association on lst October, 1866, and ending June 80, 
1868, showing a balance in hand of £232. 11s. 6d., with arrears 
of Subscriptions of £49 for 1867; it is hoped a consicerable 
portion of the latter sum will be eventually paid. 


4, Three numbers of the ‘Journal of the Hast India Associa- 
tion’ have been published, at a cost of £271; a fourth number 
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is in the press, the cost of which is not yet known, but it will not 
be leas than £150, while there is still ample material in hand for 
a fifth number; but it is evident from the state of the Accounts, 
that unless the Annual Subscription of Members is increased, or 
the price of the Journal augmented, the publication of this valuable 
record—upon which the permanent stability of the Association so 
much depends—muat cease. 

In the opinion of the Managing Committeo the Journal should 
in future be published, if possible, quarterly, and it is hoped that 
the funds necessary for this purpose will be provided by the 
Members of the Association, 


5. In addition to the ordinary Meetings of the Association, the 
Managing Committee, at the special request of the Princes of 
Kattywar, undertook the arrangements for the presentation of their 
address to Sm Banrte Freru, G.C.8.L, K.0.B., at Willis’s Rooms, 
on December 5, 1867, 


6. The Association is deeply indebted to the gentlemen who 
have submitted papers for discussion, and the best thanks of the 
Committee are tendered for the same, 


7, The following is a résumé of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion durmg the past year: 
1887. 
July 25th.—Paper read by W. 0. Bowwensze, Hsq., entitled 
*REPRESENTATIVE AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT FOR 
TNDLA.” 


August 6th.—Paper read by Colonel G. T, Hany, entitled 
“THE FISHERIES OF INDIA.” 





August 13th.—Adopted s Memorial to the Szonerany or Starz ror Inypra 
for the admission of Natives into the Civil Service of India, and for insti- 
tuting Scholarships to enable Native youths of promise and ability to 
complete their education in England. 





August 21st—Deputation waited on SECRETARY oF Srars ror Iwpra for 
presenting the above Memorial. 





Nov, 26th.—Paper read by W. 0, Bownensen, Esq., entitled 
“THH REFORM OF THE HINDU MARRIAGE LAWS.” 
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Nov. 29th.—Paper read by Dananmar Naorost, Feq. on 
“THE EXPENSES OF THE ABYSSINIAN WAR,” 





Dee. 6th,—Presentation of an Address to Sir Barros Frere from the 
Princes of Kattywar. 


Deo. 6th.—Paper read by Sir A, Corrow, K.C.8.L, entitled 
“OPENING OF THE GODAVERY RIVER.” 


Dec. 17th.—Paper read by P. M. Mrnra, Esq., on 
“THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE PRESIDENCY OF 
BOMBAY,” 


1868. 
Jan, 10th.—Paper read by Colonel Hany on 
“THE CAPABILITIES OF THE MOUNTAIN RANGES OF INDIA 
AND COFFEE AND TEA PLANTING ON THEM.” 





Jon, 26th.—Paper read by the Sronerary for Capt, R. A, Crapwier, entitled 
“THE FURLOUGH REGULATIONS OF THE INDIAN ARMY," 





Jan. Olst.—Paper rend by E. B. Easrwicr, Esq., C.B., entitled 
“REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN THE IMPERIAL PARLIA- 
MENT.” 





Feb, 4th.—Paper read by Major Evans Bren, on 
“THE CLAIMS OF NATIVES OF INDIA TO A SHARE IN THE 
EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE PROPOSED NEW GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL.” 





Feb. 11th.—Paper read by P.M. Tarr, Eaq., on 
"« THE POPULATION AND MORTALITY OF CALCUTTA,” 





Feb, 21st,—Paper vied by T. Buiaes, Esq., on 
“A POLICY FOR INDIA UNDER THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT," 





March 3rd.—Paper read by R, Katent, Esq,,on _ 
“THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF INDIA AND ENGLAND,” 





April Ist,— Adjourned Disesuston on Mx, Knight's Paper of March 3rd. 
April 17th.—Paper read by Dapannar Naorom, Eaq., on 
“ ADMISSION OF EDUCATED NATIVES INTO THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE.” 





April 22nd.—Deputation waited on Srcrerary or Srare For lypra on the 
subject of Indian Finance. 
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May 6th,—Adjourned Discussion on Sir A. Corros'’s Paper of Deo. 6. 





June $th.—Miss Canpesren addressed the Association on 
“EDUCATION AND REFORMATORY TREATMENT.” 





June 16th—Deputation waited on SmonrtTarny oF Starr ror Lypra, on the 
subject of Increased Postal tates between India and England. 


——e 


June 24th.—Note read by Lord W. M. Hay on Mr. Dapanmar’s paper on 
Mvsonz, July Sth, 1807. 


8. During the past year the Rulea of the Association have had 
the gerious consideration of the Managing Committes, and a special 
Sub-Committee having been appointed, the Managing Committee 
beg to submit for the approval of the Annual Meeting the following 


. NEW RULES. 
I,—Osizers or THe Association, 


Article 1. The Hast Inept, Assocation is instituted for the inde- 
pendent ond disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 

generally, 
I.—M apis. 

Article 2, The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 

Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 


Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4, Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordimary Meeting, and ehall consist of persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

Aritele 6. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved 
by a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6, The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded, on the Minutes of the Council; and the 
Becretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a Standing Order on his Banker 
for his Annual Subscription, 

Article 7, Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1, or 10 Rs., on the lst January in every year; or may compound 
for the same by payment of 100 Re., or £10, which shall constitute a 
Life Momber. 
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Tit.—Mope or MawacexeEnt. 


Article 8. The Management of the Association shall be vested in a 
Council, to be elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association, con- 
sisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, oa | Twenty-four Ordinary 
Members; Five to form a Quorum, 

Article 9, A President of the Association shall be appointed at 
the Annual Meeting ; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidenta, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 


Article 10, The Council shall appoint Secretary, and such other 
Employis as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Hmolo- 
ments, 

Article 11, The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 


Article 12. The Council shall mect on the First Wednesday in the 
month ; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members of 
= Council may at any time convene a Moeting by giving three days’ 
notice. 

Article 13, The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of 
not less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall. 
form a Quorum. 

Article 14, At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on . 
the written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secre- 
tary shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association.” 


Fouxorioys or Taz Orricens. 


Artiele 15, The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, 
or in the absence thereof, any Member shall preside ot the Annual or 
ordipary Meetings of the Association. 

Artiele 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or in 
their absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 


AxnvaL Marerie, 


Article 17, The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held 
in the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro- 
moting thé interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places ag the Council may 
appoint, 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council to each Resident 
Memberten days before the Annual Moeting. 
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Locat ComMMIrrErs, 


Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and the co-opera- 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the 


** Kast India Association.” 


Bre-Laws. 


Article 21. The Council shall have power to make ond alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 


ALTERATION OF RULES. 
Article 29, No addition to or alteration in these Rules ehall be 
made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice 
being given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 


JOURNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Article 28, The Conneil may, in their diseretion, publish quarterly 
or otherwise, a Jourmal conteiuing o repurt of the several General and 


other Meetings of the Association, 


Papers submitted for discussion 


shall be published én extenao, or not, as the Council may decide, 


9. In anticipation that these Rules will be adopted, the Com- 
mittee resommend that the following Noblemen and Gentlemen be 


élected Members of the Council for 1868-0 ; 





@.halrimarr. 

THE EARL OF KELLIE, CB, 
Uier-d bain, 
BMasron-Gaxmnan ©. F. NORTH (late R.E.). 
Gonncil, 


Lonn ERSEINE. 

Lorn WILLIAM HAY, MP. 

Conowen W. H. SYRES, MP. 

Lirevr.-CoLove. JERVIS, MP. 

RB, TORRENS, Exo, MP. 

' BF. MM. WILLLAME, Iesg., MP. 

Sm HENRY RAWLINSON, MP. 

GryrraL Str GEORGE POLLOCE, 
G.O.B,, G.C.B.1 

Maror-Gey. fn EDWARD GREEN, 
E.C.B. 

Majon-Gex. Sm VINCENT EYRE, 
E.OS.I. 

Mator-Gratnat 8m R. WALLACE, 
E.C.8.L 





! Masor-Gew. W. 5. &. SO0TT. 
| BB, EASTWICK, Em, 0.B,, F-RS. 
| W. & FITZWILLLAM, Esa, 
| P. P. GORDON, Fao. 
Conoven P. T, PREN CEL 
| Mason EVANS BELL. 


| W. TAYLER, Em, + 


&. FP. LOW, Esa. 

P. M. TAIT, Esq. 

J. G. COLEMAN, Eso. 
DADABHAT NAORQJI, Eao. 
Dn EK. M. DUTT. 

D. D, CAMA, Hey. 


— 


, an J 


10. The experience of the past leads tothe hope that the Hast 
India Association has now become an institution adapted to > supply 
a want long felt; but the active co-operation of the members in 
extending their numbers, and thereby providing the requisite fonds, 
is absolutely necessary; and should this result be attained, the 
Managing Committee are confident that the foundation which haa 
been laid will not only be maintained, but the Council to be 
appointed will find fresh occasions of usefulness, and the Association 
will cement more closely the various interests which bind this 
country to India. 


CHARLES FREDK. NORTH, 
Mayson-GenEna, 
Chairman. of the Managing Committee. 


N.3.—The Report and Rules are printed as amended, and passed at the 
Annual Meeting of the Asgociation, held at 55, Parliament Street, on Satnr- 
day, July 18th, 1568. 

Tae Riest Hos. THE LORD LYVEDEN, 
President of the Association, 
Is THE CHAR. 
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